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CHINA’S GREATEST RIVER—THE YANG-TSE-KIANG. 


CHINA, it has been often remarked, is 
a land of anomalies. Of no country 
in the world have so many assertions 
been made, apparently contradictory 
and really true. The Chinese have 
been called learned, and yet nowhere 
does greater ignorance prevail. They 
are unwatlike, yet, when trained, 
make good soldiers. Theyare fond of 
peace, but carry on a civil war for tens 
of years, and never seem to tire of it. 


They possess a most excellent system | 


of morality, and study it too; yet they 
are said to be, as a people, most im- 
moral. In some degree these anom- 
alies may exist in all countries ; but, 
no doubt, in so vast a country as 
China, they are of a more marked 
character than those which prevail 
among a population dwelling within 
narrower limits. For this reason it is 
a subject of which, taken as a whole, 
it is extremely difficult to communi- 
cate accurate knowledge. A distin- 
guished writer has well observed that 
“the more general and extensive view 
will often suggest nothing to the mind 
but vague and trite remarks, when 
upon narrowing the field of discussion 
many interesting questions of detail 

resent themselves.” In this paper 
it is not our purpose to dogmatize on 
China and the Chinese, but simply to 
narrate a few particulars of China’s 
greatest river, the Yang-tse-Kiang. In 
doing so we propose to follow in part 
the course of the expedition under- 
titken in February, 1861, with a view 
to open that river to trade ; and while 
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giving some account of the expedi- 
tion, we shall note the facts which 
have since that time. come to our 
knowledge, in so far as they throw 
any light upon the present state and 
future prospects of the principal 
places then visited. 

It will be within the recollection of 
some of our readers that, on the 12th 
February, 1861, Admiral Sir James 
Hope, K.C.B., left Shanghai, with a 
squadron, with the object of proceed- 
ing up the Yang-tse-Kiang, and of 
settling with the various Chinese 
authorities upon its banks, whether 
Imperialist or Rebel, the Regulations 
under which our Jreaty right to trade 
should be carried out. 

The expedition consisted of Her 
Majesty’s ships, Centaur, Coromandel, 
Cooper, Atalanta, Waterman, Ban- 
terer, Bouncer, and Havock. The first- 
named of these vessels was a paddle- 
wheel steam sloop of the old school. 
Her draft of water was great, and, as 
might be expected, what with the dif- 
ficulty of keeping up her exact posi- 
tion among the smaller fry, and the 
comparatively defective state of the 
charts, she soon came to grief. Before 
the expedition had started five hours, 
the Centaur grounded near Plover 
Point, and remained there for several 
days, not only causing by this unfor- 
tunate accident delay to the expedi- 
tion, but also giving rise to an impres- 
sion which afterwards proved altoge- 
ther illusory, that the banks of the 
river shifted so much as to render its 
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navigation impossible for any vessels 
but those of the lightest draft. An- 
other vessel, the Cooper, got ashore 
further on, in what will always prove 
to be the difficult part of the river, 
the Langshan Crossing. In conse- 
quence of these accidents, it was not 
till the 19th February that the Admi- 
ral arrived at Chinkeang, the first port 
intended to be opened. Here salutes 
were interchanged with an Imperial- 
ist war-junk; and, leaving a gentle- 
man of Her Majesty’s Consular Ser- 
vice to make arrangements with the 
Mandarins, the Admiral proceeded to 
Nanking. Sir James Hope made his 
first appearance at this city—the 
vapital of the Tai-pings—in a much 
less imposing manner than had been 
intended—the Coromandel steam 
yacht, and the Atalanta tender, 
ie the sole representatives of the 
respectable squadron which had left 
Shanghai. The rebels were, however, 
aware of his approach, and had been 
taught by experience that civility to 
Englishmen was their best policy. 
The “Heavenly Capital” deserves 
more than a passing notice, and some 
account of its inhabitants, and of the 
intercourse held with them at this 
time, may not be unacceptable. 

The Coromandel anchored almost 
abreast of one of the principal bat 
teries on the afternoon of the 20th 
February. Immediately afterwards 
some of the Admiral’s suite proceeded 
on shore to announce his arrival and 
object; the latter being no doubt to 
secure freedom of navigation in this 
as well as in all other parts of the 
river to which access had been 
granted us by Treaty. These gentle- 
men were met on landing by a tall 
dissipated looking man, dressed in a 
yellow robe, and wearing a sort of 
mitre of the same colour. In high- 
flown language he welcomed them to 
the “Heavenly Kingdom,” and strut- 
ting exactly in the manner of a Chi- 
nese tragedy hero, led the way to his 
rooms, while his attendants, evidently 
the “tag-rag and bobtail” of the 
neighbourhood, kept up a continued 
fire of crackers in front of the foreign- 
ers—a demonstration which was no 
doubt complimentary, but, owing to 
the noise and smoke, far from agree- 
able. This functionary, who proved 
to be the Superintendent of Customs, 
did his best to give the strangers an 
ideaof his importance; but his opinion 
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of himself was not altogether shared 
in by them ; and to his discomfiture 
it appeared the foreigners aspired to 
communicate directly with the Wangs 
or princes living within the walls of 
the city. After much parley, he con- 
sented to furnish them with a guide. 
The party were then conducted to the 
west gate. To reach thigthey had to 
row for nearly five miles up a creek, 
which skirted the walls. The north 
gate is near the banks of the river, 
and therefore more accessible, but 
had been closed, no doubt, to guard 
against any sudden inroad of the “‘ bar- 
barians.” At the west gate the per- 
son in charge refused to allow any one 
to enter without the express permis- 
sion of the Secretary of State, his High 

ness the Prince of Praise(Tsan Wang). 
He ignored, altogether, the authority 
of the Superintendent of Customs, 
albeit, as it afterwards appeared, the 
latter rejoiced in the titles of Earl and 
Major-General, and he treated, with 
contempt, the allegations of the visi- 
tors, that their business was pressing, 
and that, as night was approaching, 
they wished to delay as little as pos- 
sible. By the influence of the guide, 
a youth was sent forward to the pa- 
lace to ask the desired permission, 
and in a quarter of an hour returned 
on horseback at full gallop, leaping 
from his horse when near the gate, 
and running forward to the gate- 
keeper to exhibit the necessary pass. 
Cerberus was thus satisfied, but would 
clearly have been better pleased to 
have kept out the foreigners alto- 
gether. Making their way with some 
difficulty through the ruins of a part 
of the town which was once populous, 
they at last reached the Tsan Wang’s 
palace. This proved to be a new 
structure, differing in nothing exter- 
nally but in its yellow colour, from a 
respectable public office in other parts 
of China. After sufficient delay to 
mark the Wang’s appreciation of his 
own importance, the visitors were ad- 
mitted to the sound of gongs and 
Chinese music, the music being like 
that which may be conceived to be 
produced by half a dozen Scotch 
vipers playing no tune in particular, 
but each trying to drown the noise of 
the other. On entering the reception 
room, which was respectably fitted 
up, the chairs and tables being covered 
with yellow silk, they observed 
seated at the table, which ran across 
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the top of the apartment, a pale young 
man with the usual yellow garments 
and head-dress. He evidently in- 
tended to assume a very dignified air, 
but was really uncomfortable, when 
the strangers, supposing him to be 
the Secretary of State, made known 
their errand. He heard them out, 
but said nothing. Just as they had 
finished, a middle-aged coarse-looking 
man, also bedecked in yellow, entered 
and took his seat at the table. This 
latter proved to be the real Simon 
Pure, the young man being his nephew 
and heir. To his Highness the Ad- 
miral’s message had to be repeated. 
Its substance was, at the same time, 
taken down by an intelligent clerk, 
the fact being, that a competent know- 
ledge of the official language of the 
empire is not among the few accom- 
plishments of high rebel dignitaries. 

At subsequent interviews with the 
Tsan Wang, who appeared to be at 
the time (the Kan Wang being absent) 
the official of highest rank in Nan- 
king, next to the “‘ Heavenly Prince,” 
he was surrounded by a sort of Coun- 
cil, composed evidently of men sprung 
from the dregs of the people, many of 
them forbidding in aspect and uncouth 
in appearance. It is understood that 
the Admiral’s requests were, in the 
main, agreed to, not, hayvever, with 
even the appearance of courtesy or 
cordiality. 

The Admiral, the next day, deter- 
mined on returning to bring up the 
Centaur, which vessel was, subse- 
quently, stationed at Nanking. In 
the meantime three gentlemen were 
left with the rebels. The responsibi- 
lity of looking after the trio was ac- 
cepted by the Tsan Wang. The quar- 
ters provided for them by his High- 
ness were at first poor. However, 
on their exercising the British privi- 
lege of grumbling, they were decently 
lodged in a villa belonging to the 
“Chung Wang” (the Loyal Prince), 
the same who, but a few months be- 
fore, had been driven back by our 
troops when he advanced on Shang- 
hai. : 
On the second day of their stay in 
Nanking, the strangers ventured to 
visit the palace of the Tien Wang 
or Heavenly Prince,—the leader who 
has set the whole machinery of re- 
bellion in motion in the “ Flowery 
Land.” On the wall in front of the 
entrance, huge proclamations on yel- 
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low silk were suspended. These pro- 
ductions are on to be in the hand- 
writing of the “Junior Lord,” in- 
spired, of course, by his father, the 
arch impostor himself. They are, 
invariably, the ravings of a distem- 
pered imagination, almost the only 
intelligible parts being the oft-re- 
pes assertion, that the Heavenly 
‘ather, Christ, and the Heavenly 
Prince, all concur in the necessity of 
exterminating the imps, as his Ma- 
jesty is pleased to term the Tartars. 
Over the principal entrance to the 
palace stood the inscription, “The 
Sacred Heavenly Gate of the True 
God.” Passing through a court-yard, 
the foreigners arrived at the second 
gate, through which they found there 
was (for ordinary mortals at least) no 
admittance. Indeed, excepting on 
important occasions, the Heavenly 
Prince appears to have a settled pre- 
dilection against the society of males. 
The servants and others employed 
within the inner gate are all of the 
gentler sex. Numbers of those were 
now peering at the barbarians. At 
this time, a lady official advanced 
through the gate to intrust to her 
unworthy colleagues of the masculine 
gender on the outside, a sacred edict 
or imperial decree of the “‘ Heavenly 
Prince.” Before the box containing 
the decree, which was placed upon a 
sort of altar, the bystanders prostrated 
themselves, and knocking their heads 
upon the ground, sang in chorus the 
National Anthem—Wan suy, wan 
suy, wan wan suy: “Ten thousand 
years, ten thousand years, ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand years.” After 
this performance, the box containing 
the edict was placed in a sedan chair, 
covered with yellow silk. Guns were 
fired by way of salute, a band of music 
struck wp, a procession was formed, 
and the chair carried off by four 
bearers. 

One of the most remarkable, and 
certainly the most agreeable feature 
in Nanking, is the number of comely 
and well-dressed women seen in pub- 
lic. Elsewhere in China, the fair sex, 
when they go abroad, seclude them- 
selvesinsedan chairs; here they moved 
about on horses, asses, or mules, rid- 
ing, as ladies must have ridden before 
the invention of side-saddles, and 
meeting, undismayed, the gaze of man. 
Their predominance in numbers might 
be partly accounted for by the fact 
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that many of their lords and masters 
must have been absent in the field ; 
but it was also in part due to the 
great number of captives taken lately 
at Soochow. The ladies, though ap- 
parently well off in the matter of 
dress, and otherwise well treated, did 
not seem to bear a high pecuniary 
yalue. Several advertisements were 
observed, asking for information about 
damsels “stolen or strayed,” and offer- 
ing for such information as might lead 
to their recovery, sums varying from 
four shillings to forty—about twenty 
shillings was the value set upon in- 
telligence respecting a maiden in the 
bloom of youth (15) who had disap- 
peared from the residence of an official. 

But for the ladies, the Celestial 
Capital* would present a woe-begone 
appearance indeed. Whole streets of 
houses have, in some cases, been pulled 
down; everywhere ruins encumber the 
ground; shops are closed, and com- 
merce within the walls is prohibited. 
Countrymen, generally enslaved cap- 
tives, move about with dejected faces, 
and when asked their history, look 
furtively around, and, if satisfied that 
they are unheard by their taskmas- 
ters, bitterly: complain of their un- 
happy doom. In the neighbourhood 
of Nanking, too, the people every- 
where shook their heads in a signifi- 
cant manner when asked their opinion 
of the authorities in the city. The 
fact is that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the leaders of the Rebellion 
have not the ability to devise or carry 
out a well-laid scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a new government. The 
people, on the other hand, dislike and 
dread the Tai-pings, who, it will be 
remembered, were originally moun- 
taineers from the southern provinces, 
Kwangtung and Kwangse, speaking 
a different dialect from that of the 
rest of the Empire. The troops re- 
ceive no stated pay. Plunder is with 
them a necessity. Their vagabond 
predatory life has its attractions for 
the idle, and for all who have not the 
means of earning an honest livelihood. 
It is not then to be wondered at that, 
in spite of their want of proper or- 


* Nanking means Southern Capital. 
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ganization, in spite of their defective 
arms, and in spite of the gross effemi- 
nacy of their chief, the Tai-pings 
should be able to maintain themselves 
in such a country as China, where the 
people, as a rule, are timid and void 
of patriotism, and where the Govern- 
ment is weak and without a hold upon 
the people’s affections. For the past 
year (1861), they have not, however, 
made any progress in the heart of the 
country. They have been driven al- 
most completely from the left bank 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and on the 
waters of that river the Imperialists 
are masters.t Still, unless a new ele- 
ment be engrafted on the Tai-pin 
movement, or fresh energy be infused 
into the effete dynasty of the Tartars, 
there is little hope that China will, 
for many years to come, recover from 
her present distracted state. 

On the 28th of February the Ad- 
miral returned to Nanking with his 
squadron. The impression made by 
the display of force must have been 
satisfactory, for early the following 
day a letter was received from the 
Superintendent of Customs inviting 
Sir James Hope to dinner. To those 
whoare curious in matters of etiquette, 
it may be interesting to see how these 
things are managed among the Tai- 
pings. Copies of letters from officials 
in China are easily obtained, the 
manuscripts sold from the Mandarin’s 
office answering the purpose of the 
newspaper and the blue-book else- 
where. Of this letter a copy has 
reached us; and we present our readers 
with a translation, premising that in 
the original the language is not, as we 
are informed, correct or elegant. 


‘* Liang-fung-chao, Imperial Commis- 
sioner of the Tai-ping Heavenly King- 
dom, founded by True Divine ordinance, 
Earl, Major-General, and Superinten- 
dent of Customs, 

“ Addresses this communication to his 
Elder Brother the British Admiral and 
Commandcr-in-Chief. 

**The world has ever been one family, 
In feelings, we are as brethren. What 
is under Heaven is (as) one body, and 
what reason prizes is perfect harmony. 


The term is never employed by the Rebels. 
They call the city Tien King, Heavenly Capital. 


+ Admiral Yang, whose fleet has done much towards the destruction of the Rebel 
power, received not long since from the late Emperor, Hien Fung, the title of 


Sao Keang how, Marquis Sweep-the-river. 
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‘¢Formefly, our Heavenly King him- 
self received the Sacred Commission of 
God, the Heavenly Father, and Jesus, 
the Heavenly Elder Brother, to under- 
take the duty of commencing hostilities 
with a view to eradicating the depraved 
customs of the Tartars, and rescuing the 
people from the-mire. At present, al- 
though our Government is commenced, 
yet every thing is not as yet settled. On 
several occasions I have been honoured 
with the commands of the Heavenly 
King, directing me that, as to those who 
came from afar, I am to treat them as 
friendly neighbours, for when the neigh- 
bours are friendly, then the nation can 
be settled in a firm position ; and that as 
to those who are near, I am to keep the 
people tranquil, for when the people are 
tranquil, then may the state be pro- 
tected. I have also had the honour to 
receive the instructions of Hung, the 
Prince of Kan,* to the effect that your 
country is a famous place, and a distin- 
guished land ; that the state was founded 
2000 years ago; that since then it has 
not changed its name;t that now it is 
reputed to be a most powerful state, and 
not to be compared with insignificant 
spots (“it., clods of earth). Moreover, 
on inquiring into your prevailing usages, 
it has been ascertained that the Church 
of God, the Heavenly Father, and Jesus, 
has been established (among you); so 
that, on this account, you may be more 
especially considered as belonging to one 
place with ourselves, and as holding the 
same opinions. 


‘‘Now my elder brother has done me 
the honour not to keep aloof from me, 
or throw me aside, but you have come 
from afar of your own accord. Unpo- 
lished as I am, I am unable to be guided 
by the principles of reason in conversing, 
and by the rules of politeness, in receiv- 
ing.t My mind is confused and utterly 
discomposed. Ihave now carefully pre- 
pared a slight repast to evince my hum- 
ble regards, and respectfully beg the 
honour of your Excellency’s presence at 
my office, where we can have some little 
conversation on things in general (lit. the 
cold and the heat), so that our good 
understanding may be perfect, and that 
I may do what I can to promote concord. 
I know not whether my elder brother 
will come or not, but I shall be extremely 
lappy if honoured by his presence, 

**I earnestly address to you this 
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rudely written letter, and, while request- 

ing you will be pleased to glance at its 

contents, wait upon you with my re- 
spectful compliments. 

** Dated 21st day of the Ist moon, of the 
11th year of the Tai-ping Heavenly 
Kingdom. 

(Received Ist March, 1861.)” 

History does not inform us what 
reply was vouchsafed by the Admiral 
who, satisfactory arrangements hav- 
ing been made at Nanking, steamed 
up the river on the next day, and 
arrived at Wooloo the same evening. 
This is a place which, but for the rebel 
occupation, would be welladapted fora 
port of foreign trade. A stream, which 
here joins the Yang-tse, communi- 
cates with the Fychow tea districts. 
It is understood that, as one of the 
good results of the new order of 
things, some of the large mercantile 
firms in China succeeded last sum- 
mer, by special arrangement with the 
Tai-pings, in having conveyed down 
this stream, large quantities of teas, 
which had been long since purchased 
by them up country, but there de- 
tained owing to the communications 
with Shanghai being cut off by the 
rebel forces. 

Thenext day being Sunday, thesqua- 
dron remained at anchor, and the day 
following proceeded, passing in the 
evening Ganking, the capital of the 
province of Gan-hwuy. This city was 
the most important rebel stronghold on 
the left teak of the river. When Sir 


James ore passed, the siege was be- 


ing carried on by the Imperialists, but 
apparently without energy. Its walls 
were crowded with a vast number of 
rebel troops, estimated at not less 
than from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand men, who turned out to view 
the barbarian “fire ships.” The same 
curiosity induced the outposts of both 
besiegers and besieged, who had been 
skirmishing as the vessels approached, 
to agree tacitly to a truce and rush to 
the banks. Close to the city was a 
quadrangular fort, and within this fort 
a lofty seven-storied pagoda. On its 
various stories stood crowds of men, 


*Kan Wang, the chief whose influence with the Heavenly Prince is supposed 


to be now the greatest. 
of geography. 
+ He means that the d 


Heis said to have, for a Chinaman, a competent knowledge 


asty has remained unchanged; a mistake arising, 


probably, from our using in dates the year of our Lord, while the Chinese gene- 
rally reckon by the year of the Sovereign’s reign. 
i This is a quotation from the Zun-yu, or Conversations of Confucius. 
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and the embrasures of the fort were 
also filled with spectators. The even- 
ing was calm and still—nothing was 
heard but the splash of the paddle 
wheels, and an occasional speculation 
of Jack asto the possibility of “ pick- 
ing off a score of them Chinamen ;” 
for Jack, not having had any share in 
the fighting during the late war, did 
not seem to understand how it could 
be really ended, and still looked on all 
armed Chinamen as possible enemies. 

Though, at the time, the Imperi- 
alists appeared inactive, yet, as we 
subsequently learned, they always 
kept up a sufficiently strict blockade. 
About last June, a vessel manned, 
partly by foreigners, and sailing un- 
der a foreign flag, was seized by the 
Imperialists for breaking the block- 
ade, and every one on board but one 
or two Chinamen, who escaped to tell 
the tale, put to death. 

About the time the Admiral passed 
the Ying Wang, a youthful and en- 
terprising rebel leader, known to the 
Imperialists as the “ Four-eyed Dog,” 
broke through the Imperialist lines 
at the head of a large force, and fought 
his way to the westward, along the 
north bank of the river. About the 
18th March, he took Hwangchow, an 
important city, within forty-five miles 
of Hankow, during the presence of 
our squadron there, and threatened 
that entrepét itself, frightening away 
the inhabitants, and for the moment 
dashing with bitter disappointment 
the hopes of our merchants who had 
so long been looking forward to the 
establishment of a port of trade in the 
heart of the country. Happily, how- 
ever, the Ying Wang was induced to 
think better of his original design, 
and turned his attention to another 
quarter. 

The relief afforded by the escape of 
so large a force as that which accom- 
panied the Ying Wang, did not suffice 


to save Ganking from the horrors of 


famine. It is said that the besieged 
were at last reduced to such straits, 
that human flesh was retailed pub- 
licly in the streets at 80 cash, or nearly 
three pence the pound. At length, 
on the 5th of September last, the Im- 
perialists recaptured Ganking; and 
the event was accompanied by the 
usual cruelties which mark the suc- 
cess of Chinese armies. Many of the 
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women (of whom the rebels had col- 
lected great numbers) were, however, 
saved, and became the prize of the 
Generalissimo, Tseng kwo fan. His 
Excellency, it was stated at the time, 
had the ladies shut up in houses, 
valued and sold at fixed prices to all 
who chose to pay ready money and 
take them for wives. 

To return to Admiral Hope’s expe- 
dition. On reaching Kiu-Kiang,* it 
was deemed advisable that before the 
establishment of the Consul at that 
port, the gunboat, Havock, should be 
sent to make a running survey of the 
Poyang Lake. This, at the same 
time, afforded an opportunity of visit- 
ing towns in the neighbourhood, and 
inquiring into their commercial re- 
sources. 

In this little cruise, which formed 
one of the most interesting episodes 
of Admiral Hope’s expedition, many 
difficulties and delays had to be en- 
countered.. This was the first occa- 
sion on which a foreign vessel had en- 
tered the lake, and as its purpose was 
unknown, no good pilots could be ob- 
tained. Some of the men who were 
forced on board as pilots by the Man- 
darins, were evidently sent, not on ac- 
count of their knowledge, but appa- 
rently because their lives were of 
small account. An experimentum in 
corpore vili was the object with which 
at least the first so-called pilot was 
intrusted to the charge of the barba- 
rians by the Mandarin of Hookow. 
The man was not only ignorant of the 
depth of water, but even of the names 
of places in the neighbourhood ; and, 
until landed at Nankang, the first 
town at which the gunboat arrived, 
the poor fellow considered himself in 
imminent peril. 

Nankang is situated at the base of 
the loftiest of the range of mountains 
called Leu shan. There is a good 
quay and harbour, but the town is al- 
most in ruins, having been occupied 
by the Rebels from 1853 to 1858. Its 
trade, however, has never, so far as 
we know, been great ; and it is chiefly 
remarkable as the resort of literary 
men—-pilgrims to a locality in the 
neighbourhood, in which the philoso- 
pher Choo-tsze resided about A.D. 
1200, and where a sort of college is 
now established. The dwelling of 
Choo-tsze himself is pointed out, 
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where in the solitude of the woods, 
and amidst the murmur of the moun- 
tain streams, he is thought to have 
meditated and written that exposition 
of philosophy which has for nearly 
six hundred years swayed the intel- 
lect of China. For it is only as com- 
mented on by Choo-tsze, that Confu- 
cius is known to scholars and states- 
men. Confucius is the oracle, but 
Choo-tsze the indispensable and only 
orthodox interpreter. 

Wooching, an unwalled city, was 
the next placevisited. Itis built upon 
an island at the embouchure of the 
River Kan, which rising in the Vei- 
ling Pass, on the borders of Canton, 


flows past several important marts of 


trade, such as Aanchowfoo, note- 
worthy as one of the few towns in 
Keang-se which has never been taken 
by the Rebels; Chang shoo chin and 
. Nanchangfoo, the capital of the pro- 
vince. On approaching Wooching, 
the smoke of numerous chimneys was 
seen from a distance, giving it the as- 
pectof amanufacturing town. Almost 
its sole manufacture, however, proved 
to be that of Sam-shoo, or Chinese 
spirits. When the gunboat anchored 
off the town, inimense crowds lined 
the beach. Great numbers of boats 
crowded with passengers immediately 
put off, anxious to view the strange 
vessel, round which they kept rowing 
allday long. The Mandarin in charge 
of the city was most attentive to 
those who landed. They were re- 
ceived with the usual salute of three 
guns on calling at his office; and on 
proceeding to inspect the city, subor- 
dinates were sent with themas guides, 
and to protect them from being 
crowded upon by the populace. 

Two or three of the streets of 
Wooching were full of large and 
handsome shops; and a great deal of 
business seemed to be done. The 
Rebels had, unfortunately, been here 
too often, having repeatedly visited 
the town between the years 1853 and 
1856. Much of it was therefore, as 

a matter of course, in ruins. New 
buildings were, however, springing up. 
One was especially remarked, a mag- 
nificent Hwuy Kwan, or Guild Hall, 
for the merchants from the provinces 
of Hoonan and Hoopeh. Some of 
the carving in the building was most 
exquisite. 

Coal was here procured for the gun- 
boat of fair quality, large quantities 
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being used in the distilleries. It came 
from Yuen vthow, in the west of 
Keang-se Province (about lat. 28°, 
long. 114° 30’), and from Lo ping heen 
in Jao-chow-foo, in the south-east of 
the Poyang Lake. Jao-chow-foo is 
also the district where the once world- 
famous porcelain manufactory of Kin 
té chin exists. 

There were two kinds of coal to be 
had at Wooching, one called by the 
natives, “Red Fire Coal,” stated to 
burn without smoke. Of the other 
kind, called “Green Fire Coal,” a 
small quantity was purchased, at the 
rate of six dollars, orabout 26s., per ton. 
It proved to be better than the coal 
which was procured by the Admiral 
at Hankow, but still much inferior 
for steam purposes to Welsh coal. 

Great numbers of junks were ob- 
served lying off Wooching, and a 
brisk commerce seemed to be carried 
on. The ‘teas from the Ningchow 
and other neighbouring districts are 
brought to Wooching, down streams 
generally shallow, unless when swollen 
by the rains. They are then trans- 
shipped into larger vessels, fitted for 
the rougher navigation of the Poyang 
Lake and the Great River. In this 
way they are taken to Kiu-Kiang, only 
forty miles distant, and to Hankow, 
distant about 190 miles. Hemp pro- 
duced near this place is also forwarded 
to Kiu-Kiang. Manchester goods 
which, up to this time, were brought 
from Canton, vid the Meiling Pass, 
will now of course be obtained more 
cheaply in the neighbouring market 
of Kin-Kiang. 

Like several other large towns in 
China, which are merely marts of 
trade, and not the capitals of provinces 
or of districts, Wooching is unwalled 
and without a garrison. Its inhabit- 
ants are all engaged in commerce, 
and they have on different occasions 
of late years suffered not only from 
the rebels, but also from those wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, the “braves,” 
or Imperial volunteer militia. The 
braves in Keangse are chiefly from 
the province of Hoonan. They are 
rough and hardy, but often savage in 
their words and deeds. Bodies of 
these men, apparently without control, 
sometimes wander about the country 
robbing and plundering, and ready to 


join Rebel or Imperialist, according 


as fortune may smile on either party. 
At Wooching, and indeed in all other 
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towns on the borders of the Poyang 
Lake, proclamations, in verse, ad- 
dressed to the people, were posted up. 
They were generally in the name of 
the Governor of Keangse, and literally 
translated, ran as follows :— 

‘Hateful to us are the disorders 

Caused by vagabonds and disbanded 
braves. 

Meet together and arrest them. 

Slay them indiscriminately.” 

Wooching is difficult of access in 
winter to vessels of any consider- 
able draft. It is therefore an unde- 
sirable residence for foreigners in the 
present unsettled state of the country, 
inasmuch as, in the event of danger, 
protection could not be always given. 

From Wooching the gunboat pro- 
eeeded in the direction of Jao-chow- 
foo. Sir John Davis tells us (if we 
recollect aright,) of the disappoint- 
ment felt by Lord Amherst’s party, 
who were conveyed, in 1816, from 
Hookow to Wooching, en route to 
Canton, at the comparatively narrow 
dimensions of the Peyang Lake. All 
on board the gunboat shared this feel- 
ing, and some vented their indigna- 
tion in vigorous terms against the 
lying travellers who had spread such 
reports of its extent. However, on 
leaving the course taken by Lord 
Amherst, and passing the town of 
Toochang, a noble sight appeared, eli- 
citing many expressions of warm ad- 
miration, as well as many apologies to 
the shades of the old missionaries, 
who had just been denounced as un- 
mitigated humbugs. A magnificent 
sheet of water stretched away further 
than the eye could reach towards the 
south and south-west, “and this,” ex- 
claimed the pilot, “is the real Poyang 
Lake—the Poyang Lake properly so- 
called.” 

A tolerably deep channel ran in the 
direction of Jao-chow-foo, the outlet, 
by the way, of much of the Moyune and 
Fychow green teas intended for the 
foreign market. The greater part of 
the large expanse of water now seen 
was shallow. In July, 1861, the 
waters of the Yang-tse had risen 
twenty-five feet. This rise also af- 
fected the Poyang Lake, which must 
then have presented a truly noble 
appearance. Though the height to 
which the waters had risen was this 
year greater than usual, yet a similar 
effect, less in degree, takes place every 
summer; and at such season there is 
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little doubt but that nearly every part 
of the Poyang Lake would be navig- 
able for even large vessels. 

From the place where this sheet of 
water was first seen, near the town of 
Too-chang, the distance to Jao-chow- 
foo was some fifty miles. Owing to 
the limited time allowed to the cruise, 
the gunboat did not attempt to pene- 
trate further ; and after a week spent 
in visiting the localities above de- 
scribed, and in making a survey of 
so much of the lake as had been tra- 
versed, arrived at Hookow on the 17th 
March, and there awaited the Ad- 
mniral’s return. 

Enough was observed to prove that 
the navigation of the lake was per- 
fectly feasible for vessels of light 
draft. Before long—perhaps during 
this very year—it is to be hoped that 
a line of small steamers will ply be- 
tween Jao-chow-foo, Wooching, and 
Kiu-Kiang—the latter being the con- 
sular port near the mouth of the lake. 
At present the green teas sent to Kiu- 
Kiang vid Jao-chow-foo, and the black 
teas and hemp which come wi@ Woo- 
ching, remain sometimes for weeks 
wind-bound in the lake. The local 
commerce between these three towns 
is not inconsiderable, and will prob- 
ably yearly increase, owing to the 
impetus given by foreign enterprise— 
especially if, as now suggested, the 
native traders be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of conveying their goods to the 
nearest and best markets with speed 
and safety. 

Thecoal at present obtained at Kiu- 
Kiang for the use of steamers reaches 
that place chiefly from Hankow. It 
is generally of inferior quality, and 
its price at Hankow is greater than 
the price of the coal at Wooching,and 
other places on the Poyang Lake. In 
this respect the advantages of steam 
communication would be of-great im- 
portance. The Chinese, of course, find 
it easier to carry the Hankow coal 
down stream to Kiu-Kiang. With 
steamers on the lake, our merchants 
could always be certain of obtaining 

x . . 

a supply of good coal at Kiu-Kiang 
or Hoo-Kow. Companies for the na- 
vigation of the Yang-tse are being, 
we believe, organized in Europe and 
America ; and many private steamers 
are already plying on that river. The 
source of a supply of coal is, there- 
fore, a subject that well deserves at- 
tention. 
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A glance at the map will show that 
Kiu-Kiang, the new consular port in 
this neighbourhood, will naturally be 
the depét for all the foreign import 
and export trade of the country on 
the borders of the Poyang Lake. It 
is an extensive city of the first order; 
but its walls, like those of Nanking 
and many other Chinese cities enclose 
a much greater space of ground than 
has ever been built ppon. ll its 
public and great numbers of its pri- 
vate buildings have been levelled to 
the ground by the Rebels, who held 
the city from 1854 till 1858. 

The western suburb is the place of 
greatest trade. Here is situated the 
British Concession, a tract of land 
facing the river, about thirty acres in 
extent, leased tous by the Mandarins. 
Adjoining it some American firms 
have also secured land. 

The population of Kiu-Kiang has 
never been great. In the time of the 
Ming Dynasty, said a native when 
questioned on this subject, the daily 
consumption of food by the inhabit- 
ants amounted to 1,000 pigs and 
10,000 catties (13,000 lbs.) rice. This 
would make theintramural population 
perhaps 20,000; and such a number 
is very possible, though at present it 
is not so great. On the other hand, 
the trading population in the suburbs 
is rapidly increasing. Kiu-Kiang is 
in some respects most favourably 
situated as a place of residence for 
foreigners. There are in its neigh- 
bourhood excellent roads for walking 
or riding, and it is within a few miles 
of the mountains overlooking the Poy- 
ang Lake. Deer, pheasants, wild- 
duck, teal, &c., are most abundant in 
the season; and the more adventurous 
sportsman may, the natives aver, en- 
counter the wild boar among the 
mountaitis. The foreign settlement 
is, unfortunately, rather liable to in- 
undation when the river rises to a 
great height. The ground will, how- 
ever, be raised before buildings of 
a permanent character are erected 
upon it. 

Hankow, which is 140 miles further 
up the river than Kiu-Kiang, is well 
known as the great central emporium 
of China. Our merchants who pro- 
ceeded thither last summer, found 
large quantities of tea, paper, wax, 
oil, &c., awaiting them. These com- 
modities were carried down the river 
to Shanghai, to be thence exported to 
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foreign countries or distributed over 
the rest of China. At Hankow they 
were obtained generally by barter, in 
exchange for Manchester goods, on 
terms which, while they were con- 
sidered favourable by our merchants, 
enabled the Chinese dealers to retail 
our cotton manufactures in the heart 
of China at rates which were, in 
money, Jess than those current at 
Shanghai or Canton. Itis, therefore, 
evident that these transactions must 
have been highly satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. 

The curse of Hankow and Kin- 
Kiang is that they are liable to be 
visited by the “braves.” The foreign 
residents at these ports have hitherto 
had much toendure. They have been 
sometimes attacked in the streets, 
stones have been thrown at them from 
the city walls, brickbats pitched in 
through the windows of their houses, 
the very houses themselves broken 
into, and the peaceable occupants 
insulted. The “braves” are besides 
not always mindful of the distinction 
between meum and tuum, yet the 
local Mandarins are unable or afraid 
to punish them. It is to be hoped 
that the peaceful state of the country 
in the neighbourhood of these towns 
will leave no excuse for having bodies 
of these men collected there. The 
people are themselves quiet and 
orderly, and complain of the “braves” 
as much as we do, as a serious nuis- 
ance and great impediment to com- 
merce. 

Admiral Hope, after having visited 
Yoh-chow, a large city at the entrance 
of the Z'ung-ting Lake, 158 miles 
above Hankow, returned to that city 
on the 18th March,in time to witness 
the extraordinary panic produced by 
the threatened approach of the “ Four- 
eyed Dog,” to which we have before 
referred. On the 20th he left Han- 
kow, and proceeding slowly down the 
river arrived at Shanghai on the even- 
ing of the 30th March, having ably 
and satisfactorily carried out all the 
objects of the expedition. 

The aspect of the Yang-tse-Kian 
is now very different from that which 
it presented when traversed by the 
squadron of Admiral Hope. Short 
as the time is which has since elapsed, 
where all was then silent as the grave, 
is now, if not full of life, at least show- 
ing unmistakable signs of awakeni 
vitality. Fleets of native vesse 
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under foreign flags, laden with mer- 
chandise the property of foreigners, 
are now everywhere met with. Some 
dozen steamers are now in the habit 
of plying on its waters, and more are 
daily expected. Immense rafts of 
timber, with houses upon them, look- 
ing like floating villages, are to be 
seen drifting down the river, to supply 
at Shanghai the ever-increasing de- 
mand for building materials. Before 
the revival of trade the Rebels, iden- 
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THAT the taste for novel-reading has 
not yet begun to wane, is a fact which 
the Gradgrinds of to-day may sorely 
disrelish, but which any one who 
studies the newspapers, or subscribes 
to a circulating library, or tries to 
choose a volume from a railway book- 
stall, will not take long in finding out. 
The most prosaic-seeming of all ages 
teems with tokens of the romantic 
tendency common to all alike. Let 
the Gradgrinds rail never so loudly, 
human nature will not be fed on hard 
facts alone. Too much of the most 
nourishing food goes well-nigh as far 
to kill it as too little. Beef and ale 
are good for strong men ; but where 
would the strongest be after a twelve- 
month’s round of nothing but beef 
and ale? Nature herself has im- 
planted in most of us a taste for pud- 
ding and potatoes, and all manner of 
sweet and savoury things, which we 
only wrong her and ourselves by af- 
fecting to despise. After a hard day’s 
work, the mechanic who has a soul 
for self-culture, turns to his volume 
of Scott or Dickens as naturally as 
his duller comrade betakes himself to 
the public-house or his bed. The man 
of business comes home from his desk 
in the city to turn lazily over the 
leaves of the last new novel, between 
the pauses of his talk or his wife’s 
piano-playing. Mixed diet and change 
of scene do harm to none of us, and 
much good to most. Nature revenges 
herself alike on those who work too 
hard and on those who work too 
little, on those who eat nothing but 
strong meat and those who live wholly 
on sweets and pastry. It is good for 
us all to be idle now and then—to 
stretch and unbend our mental, no 


tified as they are with misery and 
ruin, are, as we have seen, fast disap- 
pearing. It is, in fact, through the 
commerce on the Yang-tse-Kiang—if 
at all—that China, now feeble and 
tottering, will be restored to health 
and stability, its people enriched, and 
its government—supplied as it will be 
by the vastly increased foreign trade 
with the sinews of war—enabled to 
make its authority feared and re- 
spected. 
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less than our bodily frames. The 
modes of relaxation are as various as 
men’s daily pursuits, but all point the 
same moral, One man unbends him- 
self in a game of chess or cards, an- 
other finds his best enjoyment in the 
learning of a new science er a new 
tongue ; for a third, there is no plea- 
sure equal to a calm chat with some 
familiar friend, or to that sensuous 
wandering in the fairy-lands of 
thought, whence sometimes, on this 
lower world, there dawns some tale 
or poem, or other masterpiece, des- 
tined to nourish the hearts and minds 
of many an after age. 

When books are cheap and every- 
body has learned to read, the demand 
for works of fiction naturally reaches 
a height never before approachable. 
Old household tales and country le- 
gends once handed down by hearsay 
from sire to son, give place every- 
where to newly printed novels and 
tales of every possible shape and de- 
gree of merit. As the paper-mill 
transmutes all sorts of rags into paper 
of various kinds, so are the multifa- 
rious odds and ends of former folk- 
lore and living experience daily beaten 
up by the printing-press, and rolled out 
into patterns suited to every range of 
mental appetite, from that which 
yearns for a new novel by Thackeray 
down to that which feeds contentedly 
on the grosser fare supplied by Rey- 
nolds’s Miscellany or the London 
Journal. The old race of story-tellers 
is speedily dying off, as that of the 
wandering bards has long since done, 
before the spells of a machinery which 
brings forth cart-loads of new novels 
within the year, and weekly or 
monthly scatters abroad cheap serial 


So 
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tales by thousands and thousands of 
copies to the furthest corners of the 
land. And instead of hearing, or 
reading, again and again, a few old 
familiar legends of some national or 
mythical set of heroes, most of us, in 
these days, hurry on from one new 
tale to another, “ ever seeking some- 
thing new,” and seldom caring, or 
finding time, to refresh our memories 
with a second reading of the best of 
those, which the lapse of a few weeks 
or months may have already doomed 
to the limbo of half-forgotten things. 
The impression left by the novel of 
yesterday is speedily effaced by the 
novel of to-day, and that, in its turn, 
will soon wax dim to eyes already 
yearning for the promised light of the 
morrow. Yetnature, after all, becomes 
too strong for human wilfulness. In 
nine cases out of ten, the seeming no- 
velty proves to be nothing more than 
an old friend in a rather new dress, so 
that the reader of many novels vir- 
tually draws upon his memory for 
most part of the pleasure which 
seems at first sight due to his sense 
of something strange and unforeseen. 
Few men have a large stock of ori- 
ginal ideas, while those common to 
the mass of readers and writers are 
speedily exhausted. Rare, indeed, is 
the novelist whose third essay does 
not repeat his first. To that small 
class Thackeray himself cannot fairly 
be said to belong. If such a Triton 
has so soon given us the measure of 
his powers, what can we expect from 
the shoals of smaller fry, whose little- 
ness it needs no second glance to dis- 
cover 4 

Let us not, however, be unjust to 
those who cater for the general amuse- 
ment. The growing taste for works 
of fiction has made novelists out of 
hundreds whom Nature meant for 
quite other uses. If people will only 
be fed in one way, and their nurses 
wish them to swallow a little whole- 
some food, it must be given them so 
disguised as to pass for other than 
what it is. So the novel of to-day 
has to stand by turns in the place of 
pulpit, stage, pamphlet, review, pro- 
fessor’s chair. If now and then it 
seems utterly to break down under 
the accumulated burden,shocking you 
with needless bursts of theological 
rancour, or wearying you with fre- 
quent pages of philosophic prosing, 
its moral teachings are generally 
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harmless, if nothing more ; its studies 
of character, if too often common- 
place, farfetched, or wholly unreal, 
are seldom tainted with the glaring 
sensualism of the French school; and 
for all their numberless sins against 
good taste, artistic keeping, and dra- 
matic likelihood, its stories are seldom 
made the channel for any thing like 
those mischievous outpourings of de- 
mocratic hatred, malice, and all un- 
truth, which disgrace the speeches of 
Mr. Bright and the columns of the 
Morning Star. If the novelist too 
often panders to the popular taste, he 
has commonly too much respect for 
human weakness to édutrage the po- 
pular instincts in all broad questions 
of moral right and wrong. Barring 
religious novels, which are utterly 
hateful, and, for the most part, stu- 
pidly misleading, there is no class of 
popular fiction which fails altogether 
to work directly or indirectly for the 
soul’s good of those who finda rational 
enjoyment therein. Even from such 
mere tales of mystery as ““‘The Woman 
in White” may some folks reap that 
kind of mental nourishment which 
consists»in guessing at the different 
steps by which the mystery is to be 
made clear. To many minds, a novel 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton comes like 
the unfolding of a new world. How 
many Muscular Christians have not 
Messrs. Hughes and Kingsley helped 
on their conquering way? A really 
great novel will move the heart as 
strongly, and to as noble ends, as a 
great picture or poem. To read one 
or two such with care, is in itself an 
education. Who has not felt his 
whole being raised and purified as he 
watched by the sick bed of poor little 
dying Nell, or followed the failing 
fortunes of brave old Colonel New- 
come? Each thrill of honest scorn 
for the prosperous Pecksniff and the 
cool, self-satisfied Barnes Newcome; 
of heartfelt tenderness for quiet Tom 
Pinch and self-forgetful Dobbin; of 
fierce dislike for the scheming Mrs. 
Mackenzie ; of reluctant awe at the 
cleverness of Becky Sharpe; of joy 
at the downfall of Squeers and the 
forced departure of Sampson Brass ; 
of pity for Ethel’s half-deserved mis- 
fortunes, and poor, penitent Nancy’s 
cruel end, brings us, for the moment, 
nearer Heaven by one or the other of 
those two great avenues, the brain and 
the heart, along which our life’s daily 
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pple keep always gliding to and fro. 
f the spells thus wrought are too 
often momentary ; if the blossom but 
now s0 fair be too seldom followed by 
an answering measure of fruit, we are, 
after all, but poor, weak, wavering 
creatures, whose progress upward is 
marked by a close succession of falls, 
whose highest hopes in the future 
must be grounded mainly on the re- 
membrance of a few such real, but 
short-lived triumphs in the past. 
But, like all other masterpieces, 
first-rate novels make their appearance 
at the rate of somewhat less than one 
a year. If a Raphael, a Byron, ora 
Fielding appeared as often as other 
men, we might fall into a way of re- 
garding them as no such human mar- 
vels onthe whole. Of that, however, 
there can be no fear; nor indeed is the 
world at large alive to the full worth 
of the great men who come before it 
from time to time. Mont Blanc is 
very grand, but the multitude would 
rather gaze at something removed not 
uite so far above their ordinary ken. 
or all his world-wide humanity, 
Shakspeare himself looks somewhat 
cold, misty, forbidding, to the bulk 
of his living countrymen. For one 
who cares to walk with the poet of 
“ Paradise Lost,” among the angels 
and archangels of either world, are 
there not thousands who only think 
of him as the painter of those sweet 
homely scenes and the weaver of 
those pensive fancies which enhance 
the rich music of his “L’ Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso ?’’ Tennyson's “May 
Queen” every one can understand, 
but how many rise to a hearty appre- 
ciation of “The Vision of Sin,” or 
“St. Simeon Stylites?’ Ata picture- 
show it is the pretty little Dutch 
paintings of everyday life which draw 
forth the most frequent and flattering 
raises. Do not most of us worship 
ickens for his weaknesses rather 
than his strength? Time, indeed, 
works many wonders, and some who 
begin with liking spoonmeat alone, 
will gradually be led on to crave for 
some few mouthfuls of manlier food. 
But, with the large majority, spoon- 
meat, thick or thin, will not cease to 
be popular for many a long year. 
Even if it be ever outgrown by the 
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elder folk, the taste will surely re-ap- 
pear in their children; and nature, 

rovident for human’ needs, never 

ets the supply of daily broth and 
gruel lag far behind the customary 
demand. 

The general character of last year’s 
novels bears out, we dare think, the 
general tenor of these latter remarks. 
We had one or two perhaps of very 
high excellence; several more were 
very good in their way ; but the great 
bulk follow the descending scale of 
merit, from the middling down to the 
very weak and the utterly worthless. 
Of course our estimate is framed 
partly at second hand, for what reader 
past his teens would have either the 
wish or the time to wade through 
half the new works of fiction which 
publishers are wont to advertise as 
ranking among the best novels of the 
year? Wecan but judge of the many 
by what we know of the few. Ifthe 
better class of readers set much store 
by “ Framley Parsonage” and “Silas 
Marner,” we can easily guess what 
floods of fiction and water are turned 
on for the use of that larger crowd to 
whom George Eliot and Mr. Trol- 
lope are names of little meaning. 
Dearly loving a good story, and feel- 
ing the mighty magic wielded by a 
Scott or a Fielding, we are often shy 
of opening a new novel written by 
never so masterly a hand, lest nothing 
should come of our venture but vanity 
and vexation of spirit. That, whether 
for our ultimate gain or loss, the shy- 
ness has sometimes been overcome, 
the following pages will show ; but 
only a boarding-school miss, whose 
time hung heavy on her hands, would 
think of dooming us to the fearful 
penance of exploring the various 
works in which her untutored soul 
beheld daily some new heaven. 

We have alluded to George Eliot ; 
and “Silas Marner” is just one of those 
books which a discerning novel-reader 
will fear equally to take up and to 
leave unread.* There was enough of 
eros in “ Adam Bede” and “The 

Till on the Floss” to make one hope- 
ful of yet better things to come, while 
the faults which marred those other 
works were serious enough to suggest 
the fear of their being repeated on a 
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larger scale inthe next. We are sorry 
to say that the fear has proved a surer 
pro et than the hope. A duller 

ok it has seldom been our lot to 
read through ; and, but for a strong 
wish to deal fairly by an author whose 
art principles are utterly at variance 
with our old-fashioned views, we 
should never have surmounted the 
first half of it. George Eliot is 
not lively at the best of times, but 
here the very spirit of wilful dulness 
seems to have claimed her for its own. 
Her characters were never remark- 
able for pleasantness, but here they 
make themselves more than usually 
disagreeable. Mean, boorish, heavy- 
witted, most of them fail alike to 
touch our hearts and to amuse our 
fancies. The story itself beats all its 


forerunners for want of strength, co- 
herence, and completeness ; reflecting 
as it were throughout its few hundred 
pages the very spirit of its half-dazed, 
weak-bodied, passive-minded hero. 
Her philosophy, seldom deep or ori- 


inal before, seems here to roam de- 
Fighted over a dead level of the tritest 
commonplace. It is amusing to hear 
her bringing out as new discoveries 
in the world of feeling a class of 
truths which most people have taken 
in with their foathor’s milk. Like 
persons slowly recovering the use of 
some long-lost bodily sense, she de- 
lights in pointing out each old-world 
experience as it flashes for the first 
time across her newly awakened soul. 
When the author of “St. Leon” finds 
out the use and beauty of those homely 
affections which the author of “ Po- 
litical Justice” had wholly banished 
from his new code of morals, we are 
struck with awe, not at the depth of 
wisdom displayed in Godwin’s amend- 
ed theory, but only at the saddening 
tokens of a clever man’s original blind- 
ness to the truths that lay immedi- 
ately before his feet. A like feeling 
comes over us as we listen to George 
Eliot’s sententious prosing about the 
worship of chance, or watch the gra- 
dual unfolding of “Silas Marner’s” 
long arrested sympathies under the 

uickening presence of his adopted 
founding, 

A stupid hero may form the meet 
centre of a dull story; but the two 
together make up a heavy tax on the 
reader’s patience. It is useless to 
say that the life here drawn could not 
be otherwise than dull, if it were 
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drawn faithfully. A novelist’s duty 
is, above all things, to entertain. A 
skilful artist will select the most 
taking point of view for his work. 
Without sacrificing truth to effect, he 
will turn out a picture full of life and 
colour, and aerial bloom ; not a mere 
colourless photograph where the hori- 
zon presses close upon the foreground, 
and the main figure lacks all the pe- 
culiar grace and even the just pro- 

ortion ofits living model. If George 

liot has a special taste for low life, 
she might surely pick out scenes 
better worth recording than most of 
those which here greet us. What 
good can any one gain by reading 
page after page of the boorish twad- 
dle kept up by the folk who spend 
their evenings, with the he!p of pipes 
and beer, in the “Rainbow” parlour ? 
It may be very like the ordinary talk 
of such people; but life in a novel is 
short, and a little of that rubbish 
goes a long way with all who have 
any hankering after something better 
than pothouse gossip, very slightly 
flavoured with pothouse jokes ; and 
there is hardly any thing better than 
this throughout the book. Even the 
account of Squire Cass’s Christmas 
party hangs fire; and the sudden 
appearance of Silas, with his babyish 
treasure-trove in his arms, affords a 
welcome relief to the Squire’s dull 
jokes, Mrs. Crackenthorp’s feeble at- 
tempts to smile, and Godfrey’s mild 
manceuvres for getting a quiet talk 
with Miss Nancy. Let any one calmly 
compare such scenes as these with 
the descriptions in “Elsie Venner,” 
of Colonel Sprowle’s ball and Widow 
Rowens’s tea-party, and he will hardly 
hesitate which to prefer, even if he 
thinks more highly of our country- 
woman’s genius than we do of either 
hers or the American’s. Mr. Holmes 
succeeds where George Eliot fails, 
less by reason of his greater natural 
gifts, than because of his larger expe- 
rience and finer tact. 

These dull clowns, who talk at best 
like thin dilutions of Mrs. Poyser, 
whose ideas and imagery seldom 
rise above the level of their native 
dunghills, whose highest faith in the 
powers above falls far below that of 
a good Mahommedan or an educated 
Hindoo, are they the only kind of 
people one is like to meet with in the 
tar-off countryside? Do such as these 
form even the staple of our English 
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country folk, in any class above the 
very lowest? We think that most of 
those who have had more than a 
passing glimpse of life in the rural 
districts, would agree with us in 
answering—No! Of boors and beasts 
there are enough in all classes. Far- 
mers are not proverbial for refined 
manners or comprehensive wits. The 
“bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride,” are sometimes given over to 
superstitions almost as dark as spirit- 
rapping, revivalism, aud the creed of 
M. Comte. But a truthful picture of 
the masses should embrace other 
samples than the worst; and a truth- 
ful picture this of George Eliot's 
certainly is not. English nature can- 
not, on the whole, be much altered 
from what it was during the great 
war with France; and we dare avow 
that, in these days, there are few 
country parishes on which the life 
and manners portrayed in “Silas 
Marner” would not be accounted a 
pure libel. Which of us has not 
heard fall from many an humble 
mouth words whose- wisdom, kindli- 
ness, or Christian meaning, not many 
rsons of higher birth and rarer 
reeding could easily surpass! Have 
the virtues which grace so many an 
English hut and homestead of to-day 
sprung up like mushrooms in a single 
night, that so few traces of them 
were to be found among the Ravelve 
parishioners of fifty years ago? That 
strong religious faith, that unques- 
tioning delight in Biblical lore, which 
crops out nowadays in the life and 
language of many an unlearned Eng- 
lishman, were they so little known to 
the bulk of our grandfathers, that 
even good, tender-hearted Dolly Win- 
throp could find no better words for 
comforting the bewildered Silas than 
such as, after repeated ponderings, 
presented themselves to her unaided 
ignorance? In telling him that “all 
as we've got to do is to trusten,—to 
do the right thing, as fur as we know, 
and to trusten,” she certainly stum- 
bles into pure good sense and sound 
religion; but had George Eliot 
known more of her poor Christian 
countryfolk, the advice so given 
would have been offered sooner, and 
in language more directly borrowed 
from Scriptural sources. 
If these life-pictures are not essen- 
tially true, what sufiicient reason may 
we discover for the book containing 
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them? Tastes differ; and the life 
herein painted may to many seem 
worth examining, simply because it 
is low and mainly heathenish. Mod- 
ern readers will devour any thing, if 
only it has a look of being true, or 
bears a name already endeared to 
their eyes. Yet surely the gentle 
dulness of “ Silas Marner” must pall 
on those who liked the novelty of it 
when taken, with due disguises, in 
“Adam Bede” and “The Mill on the 
Floss.” Even persons of the Poyser 
pattern grow wearisome after many 
pages; and Maggie inspired a much 
stronger interest than Nancy Lam- 
meter or Silas himself can, possibly 
do. Even a photograph, to bear in- 
spection, must be taken with more or 
less regard for artistic effect. It is 
not improving to live for ever in close 
contemplation of pigstyes and refuse- 
heaps. If “the short and simple 
annals of the poor” contained nothing 
pleasanter than what George Eliot 
can show, it were best to explore them 
no further. Silas Marner is cer- 
tainly a most original hero, and his 
character is drawn with a good deal 
of original power; but after all said 
and done, he seems, to our thinking, 
a poor creature whom one may pity, 
but cannot care for overmuch. A 
curious pathological study is the only 
name we can give to this sketch of a 
poor daft body whose soul, even ‘to 
the last, never quite wakes out of the 
moral catalepsy into which it fell, 
after the cruel treachery of that dear 
friend with whom he “ had gone out 
and in for ten year and more” had 
lost him not only a sweetheart and a 
fair name among his fellows, but, 
worst of all, his whole faith in a God 
who could join, as then it seemed to 
him, in bearing witness against the 
innocent. It seems to us that neither 
in this, nor in most of her other cha- 
racters, can George Eliot succeed 
in winning the reader’s active sympa- 
thies. A more genial artist would 
have made all hearts yearn with com- 
assion towards the lonely, blighted, 
10pe-forsaken outcast, who, for so 
many years, shrank from all fellow- 
ship with his new neighbours, work- 
ing by day at his weaver’s loom, and 
nightly digging out of their hiding- 
place the pieces of gold accumulated 
from week to week by his successful 
toil; but this author’s cold, hard 
style serves only to rob her subject of 
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that ideal charm which so often, for 
the time being, clothes the victim of 
any great misfortune. It is with a 
very languid kind of interest we learn 
the abstraction of Marner’s cherished 
gold, and watch the growth of his 
affection for the golden-haired found- 
ling, who seemed sent by a pitying 
fate as if on purpose to make good 
his loss. Somewhat livelier is the 
interest we take in little Eppie’s 
childish frolics, and the pleasant 
troubles they cause her adoptive fa- 
ther ; for George Eliot is tho- 
roughly at home in describing chil- 
dren; and the ways of very young 
children, if faithfully recorded, cannot 
fail to amuse. But with Eppie grown 
up, the reign of dulness returns, and 
her timely wedding permits us to feel 
only too thankful that the book is 
done. 

The one other character for whom 
we have any thing like a personal re- 
gard, is Dolly Winthrop, the wife of 
a burly, beer-loving, wheelwright in 
Raveloe village, a tender, large-heart- 
ed, long-suffering, house-mother, who 
helps poor Silas equally to look after 
his new-found treasure, and to regain 
somewhat of his better mind. Her 
shrewd, kindly sayings, fall here and 
there about the story like patches of 
sunshine down a gloomy lane. Of 
the remaining personages there is not 
much to say. Nancy Lammeter looks 
a fair sample of her sex and class ; 
but neither her husband nor the other 
males of the Cass family are drawn 
with the strength and clearness of a 
master hand. Like most of the au- 
thor’s male figures, they are but sha- 
dows and nothing more. “Lf the stor 
is simple, and the actors mostly dull, 
the leading incidents are startling 
enough. Dunstan Cass, for instance, 
having stolen the weavers money, 
disappears from the scene for sixteen 
years, no one knowing of his crime or 
caring to know of his whereabout. 
At last it turns out that he had never 
lived to enjoy his plunder, for the 
skeleton and the money: are found 
together in a pit near Marner’s cot- 
tage. As a set-off, we suppose, to 
this piece of melodramatic justice, 
nothing is ever told us about the false 
friend who robbed Marner of his 
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sweetheart and his early trust alike 
in God and man, although, for moral 
and artistic purposes, it would have 
been both safe and easy to let the 
poor weaver have some kind of token 
that such wrongdoing did not always 
prosper, even in this world. Asit is, 
there is no sufficient ending to a dis- 
jointed story. Silas gets back the 
gold for which he had ceased to care ; 
but the cloud upon his heart and in- 
tellect still remains, lightened some- 
what by stray beams of hope and 
comfort, but as far as ever from being 
torn aside. Somay it often be in real 
life ; but art has higher ends than a 
slavishly literal rendering of chance 
facts. 

Dulness and over-realism are not 
among the faults chargeable against 
the next volume that awaits our no- 
tice.* In “ Elsie Venner” Mr. O. W. 
Holmes has carried out the threat so 
playfully uttered in his “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-table ;’ and this, his 
first novel, continually reminds us of 
that other work to which the critics 
did less justice than it truly deserved. 
In both there is the same light, play- 
ful, yet clean and expressive style, 
American in its careful smartness, 
but racy of the writer alone in its 
humorous quaintness and quick- 
flowing wealth of imagery. With a 
fine eye for colour, a quick eye for 
details, a shrewd eye for personal 
character, and for many things by 
most men overlooked or misunder- 
stood, the “Professor” combines a 
large share of poetic fancy, a broad 
vein of bright sparkling humour, and 
the sympathetic insight of a true ar- 
tist. What sort of novel then has he 
produced ? 

Other than a clever one it could not 
well be. The main idea of “Elsie 
Venner,” if no more original than 
that of ninety-nine stories out of a 
hundred, is at least worked out in an 
original and artistic way. The differ- 
ent characters are clearly conceived 
and skilfully sustained. There is no 
doubt about their humanity, always 
saving Elsie herself, and two or three 
of them are probably new, at Ieast to 
English readers. The minor ones are 
drawn according to their several 
places in the story, with a few bold 
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racy touches more or less clear. The 
story itself marches on in pretty close 
order. What sometimes, at first glance 
may seem like straggling, turns out, 
on nearer view, to be only a needful 
falling out of line caused by the na- 
ture of the ground passed over. Even 
the chapters that record the earlier 
experiences of Bernard Langdon be- 
fore he entered Mr. Silas Peckham’s 
Apollinean Institute for young ladies 
seem, on second thoughts, designed to 
fill up the general sketch of his cha- 
racter, and to enlist our friendly feel- 
ings in behalf of one who plays a 
foremost part in the coming scenes. 
Indeed, considering the purpose of 
the book, and the amount of surplus- 
age found in nearly all the best novels 
of our day, we may look on “ Elsie 
Venner” as in this respect a model 
to imitate rather than to eschew. 

Viewed as an artistic embodiment 
of a theory which may or may not be 
true, a theory which the author does 
not in set terms maintain, and we 
for our part see no good reason liter- 
ally to accept, this Romance of Des- 
tiny is a work of very high merit. 
If ever it could happen that a mother, 
bitten by a rattlesnake, might bring 
forth a child, in whose blood the in- 
herited poison had so worked as to 
make her future life a long struggle 
between two natures, the woman’s 
and the reptile’s, poor Elsie Venner 
seems just to carry out the philosophic 
poet’s conception of such a prodigy. 
She is at times so human that we can- 
not but feel impelled to love and pity 
her, until the cold glittering stare of 
those snakelike eyes turns all our 
tenderness into fear and loathing. A 
description of Rockland, guarded by 
its overhanging mountain, haunt of 
wild beasts and rattlesnakes without 
number, prepares us for the strange 
yet truthlike story of Elsie’s twofold 
life and early death. Born into the 
world a motherless babe, growing up 
a strange wayward girl whom none 
can nranage but the weird old negro 
nurse, a terror to the servants, a dan- 
ger to those who offend her, a puzzle 
and a sore trial to her anxious father, 
she has lately begun, in a fitful sort 
of way, to attend the school of which 
Bernard Langdon is at length ap- 
pointed a teacher. This is the figure 
that comes into the school-room the 
day after Bernard’s arrival. 
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‘<A girl of about seventeen entered, 
She was tall and slender, but rounded, 
with a peculiar undulation of movement 
such as one sometimes sees in perfectly 
untutored country girls, whom nature, 
the queen of graces, has taken in hand, 
but more commonly in connexion with 
the very highest breeding of the most 
thoroughly trained society. She was a 
splendid scowling beauty, black-browed, 
with a flash of white teeth, which was 
always like a surprise when her lips 
parted. She wore a checkered dress of 
a curious pattern, and a camel's hair 
scarf twisted a little fantastically about 
her. She went to her seat, which she 
had moved a short distance apart from 
the rest, and sitting down, began play- 
ing listlessly with her gold chain, as was 
a common habit with her, coiling it and 
uncoiling it about her slender wrist, and 
braiding it in with her long delicate 
fingers. Presently shelookedup. Black 
piercing eyes—notlarge—a low forehead, 
as low as that of Clytie in the Townley 
bust, black hair twisted in heavy braids, 
a face that one could not help looking 
at for its beauty, yet that one wanted to 
look away from for something in its ex- 
pression, and could not for those dia- 
mond eyes. They are fixed on the lady- 
teacher now.” 


Unable to withstand the spell of 
their steady gaze, the lady-teacher 
finds herself drawn to leave her own 
place and go up to the girl’s desk. 
Elsie had merely made trial of her 
strange magnetic power, as, in other 
words, she tells her frightened mis- 
tress, speaking “in a low tone—a kind 
of half whisper,” not lispingly, but 
with a slightly imperfect utterance of 
one or two consonants. 

***Where did you get that flower, 
Elsie?’ said Miss Darley. It was a rare 
alpine flower, which was found only in 
one spot among the rocks of the moun- 
tain. 

‘« “Where it grew,’ said Elsie Venner. 
‘Take it.’ The teacher could not refuse 
her. The girl's finger-tips touched hers 
as she took it. How cold they were for 
a girl of such an organization!” 


Helen Darley soon afterwards 
leaves the schoolroom, flings the 
flower into her fireplace, and washes 
the tips of her fingers “as if she had 
been another Lady Macbeth.” 

Elsewhere in the book Dr. Kit- 
tredge oversees the strange girl danc- 
ing a wild Moorish fandango in her 
ownroom. ‘To the rythmical rattling 
of her castanets she whirls fiercely 
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away, “her lithe body undulating 
with flexuous grace, her diamond eyes 
glittering, her round arms wreathing 
and unwinding, alive and vibrant to 
the tips of the slender fingers.” At 
another time the brave old doctor 
himself feels oddly beneath the gaze 
of those small bright eyes, peering out 
through lids slightly narrowed, “as 
one often sees a sleepy cat narrow 
hers.” The girl’s moodsvary strangely 
with the varying year. During the 
summer heats restless, bright-eyed, 
bright-clothed, ungovernable, she 
would roam by day, and night too, 
over the wildest and most dangerous 
parts of the reptile-haunted moun- 
tain ; while “all the winter long she 
would be comparatively quiet, easy to 
manage, listless, slow in her motions ; 
her eye would lose something of its 
strange lustre,’ and poor old Sophy 
would, once more, know the pleasure 
of sleeping sound. Her neck is never 
seen without its chain of wrought gold 
or mosaics; and her cousin Dick’s 
curiosity to find out what lies beneath, 
as the chain keeps shaking itself out 
of place at every twirl of the sara- 
band, is cut short by her suddenly 
stopping, setting the chain in its place, 
and looking at him with her figure 
drawn back, “ her head a little on one 
side, and her eyes narrowing in the 
way he had known so long and well.” 
When Dick further taunts her with 
her love for a poor sneaking school- 
master, she glides out of the room 
and, half an hour after, takes out from 
under the hearth-tiles a box of white 
powder, which is evidently designed to 
set her cousin’s watchfulness at rest 
for ever. All these and such like 
touches prepare us to hear, without 
surprise, the revelations whispered by 
old Sophy into Helen Darley’s ear, 
when the latter has come over to 
watch by Elsie’s sick bed. 

But the diamond eyes, which cast 
so evil a spell on others, soon learn to 
rest lovingly on the new master. A 
new phase in her life begins from 
the evening on which she watches 
him talking to another girl at Co- 
lonel Sprowle’s ball. But willing 
enough to pity and befriend her, Ber- 
nard has no thought of falling into 
love with the strange, shy girl, who 
puts flowers into his Virgil, borrows 
his Keats, saves him, as he fancies, 
from the rattlesnake’s fangs, and 
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finally entreats him for his love. 
What might have happened had he 
granted her prayer, the author himself, 
perhaps, could not clearly apprehend. 
At any rate the refusal proves too 
much for poor Elsie, who takes to her 
bed despairing, never to rise from it 
again in good health. The last scenes 
of her strange life, her sending for 
Helen Darley to nurse her, the start- 
ling effect produced on her by Ber- 
nard’s unlucky present of whiteash 
leaves, the mocking change for the 
better that comes over her dying 
hours, as if the poison in her blood 
had all passed away, and nothing re- 
mained of her but what was pure 
womanly, are all told with a pictur- 
esque force and freshness, such as 
few living writers could hope to equal. 
If there could be no choice for poor 
Elsie between an early death anda 
life for ever darkened by the curse 
under which it began, Mr. Holmes at 
least did well to surround her latter 
hours with so many redeeming touches 
of the softest womanhood ; to let the 
victim of a hard fate pass away from 
our sight amid thoughts as soothing 
as the farewell rose of sunset which 
sometimes follows after a day of storm 
and great darkness. 

That Elsie may not seem too start- 
lingly unlike her neighbours, we are 
brought into frequent contact with 
her half Spanish cousin, Mr. Richard 
Venner, about whom there hangs the 
scent of some past adventures, nearly 
akin to the crime he wellnigh suc- 
ceeds in perpetrating on his supposed 
rival, Bernard Langdon. In broad 
contrast to both the cousins, stands 
out the pale-faced, blue-eyed, frail- 
looking form of the lady-teacher at 
Mr. Peckham’s institute. Her master 
being a “hard, grasping, thin-blooded, 
tough-fibred, trading educator,” who, 
if he could, would get more out of 
her than his money’s worth, she was 
illpaid and overworked, and suffered 
in health as only an overworked wo- 
man knows how, because such a one 
is “so much more fertile in capacities 
of suffering than a man.” Bernard’s 
arrival saves her frdm the last results 
of her hard position by relieving her 
of the work that fell to his share, and 
of some more too which he insists 
on taking out of her hands. Work- 
ing together, and belonging both to 
the same class of poor but gulti- 
26 
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vated gentry, they soon come to re- 
gard and trust each other, not as 
lovers, but as truefriends. Ere long, 
however, Helen wins the heart of 
Dudley Venner, the grave scholarly 
gentleman, whose life had lost all its 
pleasant savour from the day that left 
him a widower with one weird dia- 
mond-eyed babe to bring up as he 
best might. One of the best chapters 
in the book is that which contains the 
account of their first meeting at a 
party given by the splendid Widow 
Rowens, with the set purpose of hook- 
ing so eligible a widower herself. The 
thin, pale, quiet visitor, who sits on 
Dudley’s left hand, somehow keeps 
drawing off his attention from the 
showy piece of womanhood on his 
right ; and in due time Mr. Silas 
Peckham is requested to look out for 
another teacher. Among the less 
prominent characters, not the least 
racily drawn is: Dr. Kittredge, the 
leading physician of Rockland, a 
shrewd, bald-headed, kindly, quick- 
witted old man, “who looked pretty 
keenly into his patients through his 
spectacles, and pretty widely at men, 
women, and things in general over 
them.” Abel, the doctor’s “hired 
man,” looks like a rich sample of New 
Hampshire honesty, humour, and in- 
dependence. Silas Peckham says and 
does exactly what might be expected 
from such a cur. Dr. Honeywood, 
minister of the Orthodox Meeting- 
house, a large-hearted Puritan, whose 
daily deeds and ordinary preachings 
somewhat belied the strait principles 
of his hereditary creed, and tallied ill 
with the “grand doctrinal sermons” 
which, to save his credit, he would 
spout forth every now and then, offers 
a humorously marked contrast to the 
“Liberal” parson of the new florid 
Gothic church on the opposite hill, 
a timid down-hearted kind of man, 
who preached to a select flock about 
the “ beauty of virtue,” and the “moral 
dignity of man,” while his heart was 
yearning to wear the yoke of those 

oor working men and women whom 

e saw of Sundays huddling into the 
little Roman Catholic chapel at the 
foot of the hill leading up to his own. 
There is endless humour and much 
fine point in the chapters devoted to 
Mrs. Sprowle’s grand ball, to the pre- 
parations for it, and the morning 
after. Of the many remarks scattered 
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by the way throughout this story, it 
is not too much to say, that most of 
them sound pertinent, forceful, sug- 
gestive, fresh in thought or in the 
manner of its expression. Happy 
phrases, gems of unborrowed wit, 
condensed knowledge, and ripe wis- 
dom, sparkle out well-nigh from every 
page. For all its seeming material- 
ism, the moral tone of the book is 
high and wholesome. Mr. Holmes is 
a larger manlier thinker than Mr. 
Hawthorne; while, for dramatic 
power, he comes very near, and in 
nervous writing far surpasses, Mrs. 
Becher Stowe. He has written a 
book that will bear reading more than 
once or twice, if only for its racy 
truth-like sketches of country life 
and manners in New England. 

That the serial system has done 
no good to novel writing as an art, 
must, we fear, be accepted as a broad 
truth. Unless the whole story has 
been written out beforehand, as in 
the case of Bulwer Lytton’s “ What 
will he do with it ?’ the odds are 
that its separate weekly or monthly 
parts can never shape themselves into 
a coherent well-proportioned whole. 
Under the pressure of still-recurring 
criticisms from all sides, the novelist 
is too often tempted to depart in some 
way from his first conceptions, and 
second thoughts in a work of art are 
not always best, while borrowed 
thoughts will almost certainly look 
like new patches to an old garment. 
In too many cases the unity of his . 
plot will be sacrificed to the papular 
craving, on one side for a series of 
startling incidents, on the other for 
amere succession of character sketch- 
es, flavoured with twice-cooked bits 
of easy satire. An endless spinning 
out of matter, in itself not seldom 
worthless, marks too many produc- 
tions of the serial school. Mr. Shir- 
ley Brooks, in “The Silver Cord,” 
has shown us to what lengths of 
mere absurdity a clever novelist can 
go in a perverse attempt to beat Mr. 
Wilkie Collins with weapons good 
enough for that writer, but hardly 
suited to a man whose gifts range 
higher and betoken excellence in quite 
another line. Loving wives who sud- 
denly leave their husbands and chil- 
dren without a word of explanation, 
and French police agents who know 
every thing going on anywhere, and 
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do murder by deputy in the streets 
of London, belong of right to those 
who have a special knack of weaving 
melodramatic puzzles and that alone. 
How many admirers of “Tom Browne’s 
Schooldays”’ have managed to wade 
through the long succession of tedious 
chapters that profess to contain the 
history of Tom Browne at Oxford ? 
An author who has once founda will- 
ing public, soon comes to have but 
too many inducements to make unfair 
trial of their goodnature. If Mr. 
Trollope will write such dreary tales 
as “Framley Parsonage,” even he 
must look to find himself sooner or 
later tumbled from his throne by the 
doom he has already done so much to 
provoke.* For a writer who has 
made himself so widely agreeable to 
the novel-reading world, his last per- 
formance comes as near being utterly 
unreadable as any thing of his writ- 
ing could. The twaddle, from which 
his former works were not always 
free, here colours every thing with its 
dull sickly hue; and the rambling 
tendency which he could never keep 
quite down, here drags him into fields 
of description neither fresh nor by 
any means entertaining. All that 
talk about “gods” and “giants,” and 
“The Jupiter,” has been done before 
to weariness by the same pen ; and 
who really cares to see the small party 
squabbles of the last few years fought 
over again in borrowed language in 
the pages of a novel which has pro- 
perly nothing to do with mere politics? 

The whole story in fact is blown 
out to its present size by a wonderful 
mixture of small talk and superfluous 
matter, partly filched from former 
novels. Half the characters are sheer 
excrescences, and even of those ex- 
crescences a great many lack the re- 
deeming merit of being new. When 
are we to see the last of Bishop and 
Mrs. Proudie, of the Grantlys, of Tom 
Towers, of Dr. Thorne? This merci- 
less reintroduction of old friends saves 
a novelist so much of the time and 
trouble needed for coining new ones ; 
and is it not pleasant, too, for both 
reader and author to meet again as it 
were under the old roof amid so many 
memorials of past familiarity? And 
then how naturally the people all 
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talk and act! Every thing, to their 
commonest thoughts, is set down with 
an unpretending minuteness that car- 
ries one back to the tales of one’s 
early childhood! Mark Robarts is 
so sweetly simple in his money deal- 
ings with Sowerby, and writes such 
pretty natural letters home to his wife. 
Lord Lufton talks so nicely to Lucy 
Robarts, and behaves so like a dutiful 
son to his loving old mother. And 
how charmingly like thetalk of hum- 
bler folk are the remarks exchanged 
with each other by the company as- 
sembled at Gatherum Castle! and 
how justly was Robarts punished for 
lending his name toa bill which he 
could not take up when it became 
due ! 

Of story, indeed, there is little 
enough in “Framley Parsonage ;” 
barely enough to give the successive 
chapters an air of distant cousinship 
with each other. You are shown, 
as it were, into a roomful of people 
known or unknown, with each of 
whom you exchange a mild remark 
or two in his or her turn, seldom 
pausing to learn more of the speaker’s 
character than what may show itself 
at first glance, and still seldomer car- 
ing to improve the acquaintance thus 
casually begun. It is a book well 
suited to invalids, and all who cannot 
bear much intellectual or emotional 
rousing. It is a story without a hero, 
unless Mr. Sowerby can be accepted 
as such; without a heroine, unless 
Lady Lufton and Lucy Robarts be- 
tween them may count for one. There 
is just one chapter which rises above 
the level of pretty commonplace, the 
chapter which records the earlier ex- 
periences of the poor, hard-working 
parson, battling for ten long years with 
the wretchedness resulting from a 
wife and family starved on an income 
of seventy pounds a year. As for the 
other characters, we may own to 
feeling a languid sort of amusement 
in following the various shifts and 
stratagems by which Sowerby tries 
still to keep his head above the waters 
of debt and social disrepute. For a 
while, too, a touch of languid sym- 
pathy with Miss Robarts tempted us 
on to see whether Lord Lufton would 
ever persuade his mother to accept a 


* “Framley Parsonage.” By the Author of Doctor Thorne. London. 1861. 
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girl so quiet-looking and poor in 
worldly requirements for her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Yet even Mr. Sowerby 
fails us towards the last ; and for the 
lovers, we know that Lady Lufton 
will yield her gracious consent to their 
marriage long before she has done 
discussing the pros and cons of the 
matter with Mrs. Robarts. Aught 
drearier than the latter part of the 
book we have not for many a day 
tried to read, except, perhaps, the be- 
ginning. Compared with these shreds 
of flimsy finery, even “Silas Marner” 
is a work of genuine art, and “Tom 
Brown at Oxford” a masterpiece of 
noble workmanship. 
A very different book, by a very 
different writer, comes last on our 
list, though, like after-dinner sherry, 
in point of merit it should rank first. 
So remarkableanovelas “The Cloister 
and the Hearth” has not, we think, 
appeared among us since the publica- 
tion of poor Miss Emily Bront’s 
“Wuthering Heights.”* Nothingcom- 
monplace, or of doubtful worth, was 
likely to come from the pen that 
ave us “Peg Woffington,” “Christie 
Johnstone,” and “Never too Late to 
Mend ;” but here Mr. Charles Reade 
has fairly surpassed himself. His 
new novel stands to his earlier ones 
much as the ripeness of a golden 
summer does to the paler promise of 
a teeming spring. Since thé days of 
Walter Scott no one has come so near 
the mighty master in his own parti- 
cular line of historical romance. Un- 
like the author of “Ivanhoe,” in that 
his fancy loves best to range the 
lower levels of bygone life, Mr. Reade 
resembles the older novelist in his 
ower of clothing the dry bones of 
1istorical fact with the most lifelike 
semblance of their original garb. 
Looking somewhat nearer than the 
other into the scenes that rose before 
his mind’s eye, he has reproduced the 
prose as well as the poetry of a period 
very little later than that depicted in 
“Quentin Durward,” while Louis XI. 
still sat on the French throne, and 
Philip of Burgundy, miscalled the 
Good, still ruled the lands he had 
filched from poor, unlucky Jacqueline 
of Holland. Inferior by far to Scott 


* «The Cloister and the Hearth: a Tale of the Middle Ages.” 
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in artistic wholeness, tact, and self- 
control, he almost rivals him in mas- 
tery of outward details, in quickness 
of mental insight, in play of dramatic 
feeling; while Scott himself would 
have been the first to bow before the 
wondrous music and bounding grace 
of his style, the happy fruitfulness of 
his invention, his careless strength of 
touch, his roving, searching humour, 
and ever fresh stores of pleasantly 
biting wit. This sounds very high 
praise indeed, but we henestierteelleiie 
it to be well deserved. 

Of course, anew book by Mr. Reade 
would have its due share of the faults 
that seem to have grown upon him of 
later years. Yet, in the four volumes 
of the work before us, these are much 
fewer than we had reason to expect. 
That he may have borrowed largely 
from other books we may dare believe, 
without blaming a writer who can 
turn his loans to such markworthy 
account. True genius builds up its 
greatest marvels out of the stores ac- 
cumulated by other minds; and Mr. 
Reade has here borrowed neither 
more nor less than a man of his calibre 
might fairly do; than Scott, Byron, 
Chaucer, Milton, Shakspeare, have all 
done. Here and there, perhaps, he 
has worked in the borrowed matter 
too hastily, in masses too large and 
rough for his readers’ taste ; as when, 
for instance, he describes at some 
length the tricks and habits of that 
vast begging brotherhood, with one 
of whom Gerard is fain to travel on 
his way back from Burgundy towards 
the Rhine. Yet even this in itself is 
not ill done, and to many readers may 
be entirely new. The look of novelty, 
and the author’s desire to present 
a faithful picture of the world that 
sinned and prayed, and thought and 
struggled, some four hundred years 
agone, may also be pleaded in excuse, 
if not in justification, of the long 
chain of travel-sketches that runs 
through most of the second and third 
volumes. Yet even here, there is so 
much power and beauty, so rare a 
wealth of wit, pathos, and dramatic 
humour, so wonderful a mixture of 
ripe learning, many-sided wisdom, 
and stirring adventure, that we can 
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hardly bring ourselves to regret the 
seeming loss of artistic unity in the 
whirl of varied enchantments that 
lure us on from chapter to chapter, 
almost from page to page. The story 
rambles, not, indeed, for rambling’s 
sake, but rather, like the rambling ¢ of 
some picturesque old country-house, 
built out from time to time according 
to the need of the moment, yet con- 
taining a history for every room, and 
presenting a whole at once more 
shapely and more commodious than 
many a mansion built on a more re- 
gular plan, at a smaller outlay of 
room and building material. Much, 
too, of the seeming redundance may 
really serve to prepare us for that 
dark phase in Gerard’s inward being 
which followed on the crushing news 
of his Margaret’s death. But for all 
those previous chapters which paint 
80 vividly his thoughts, sufferings, 
struggles, and hairbreadth escapes, 
from “the day he took his last sad 
leave of his golden-haired darling, we 
should have been yet more startled 
than we certainly were at the violent 
contrast between his former and his 
latter self, between the high-souled, 
God-fearing youth, whom all the 
witcheries of a lovely Roman princess 
could not lead astray, and the reck- 
less, godless profligate, who tries to 
drown himself, his sins and sorrows, 
in the Tiber. 

Something too much, however, 
there seems to be of mere horrors in 
a novel pertaining to a far higher 
school than that of Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins. Undoubtedly, four hundred 
years ago men’s lives, especially in 
the countries visited by poor Gerard, 
were commonly exposed to more fre- 
quent perils than they are now. All 
forms of danger were likely enough 
to meet a man travelling as Gerard 
does through places haunted by bears 
and robbers, overrun by wars or pes- 
tilences, misruled by fierce tyrants, 
or cursed with every plague of law- 
less violence and lawful terrorism ; 
yet our hero certainly seems to get 
more than his due share of fearful 
adventures at the hands of wild 
beasts and wilder men, not to speak 
of the less cruel winds and waves. 
Mr. Reade’s surpassing powers of 
description, as shown, for instance, 
in the hunt after Gerard with blood- 
hounds, or the still more fearful strug- 
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gle for life and death in the lonely 
French inn, so enhance the horrors 
on which he loves to dwell, that many 
of the fair sex, we fear, will close the 
book too soon, with very mistaken 
notions of its real worth. 

The central figures of this remark- 
able tale are Margaret Brandt, of 
Sevenbergen, and Gerard Eliassoen, 
of Tergou, both in Holland. The 
chequered history of their early loves, 
their bitter trials, the dangers that 
encompass them together or apart, 
their unshaken loyalty, the wayward 
circumstances that doom them to 
meet again without earthly hope of 
living as wife and husband under the 
same roof, and the noble patience 
with which they bear their common 
burden to the grave, where, withina 
few weeks of each other, the true 
lovers rest once more side by side for 
the first time since the night before 
Gerard’s hurried departure from his 
native land, forms the staple of a 
romance, which packs into four light 
volumes as much good matter as 
would have served most other novel- 
ists for at least a dozen. Round these 
two revolves a galaxy of lesser per- 
sonages, each in its own way and de- 
gree showi ing clear and characteristic 
beside its neighbours, and all alike 
betokening the strength and fruitful- 
ness of their author’s imaginative and 
dramatic powers. Margaret herself 
does truly answer to her name. So 
rare a pearl of noble womanhood, so 
breathing an embodiment of the 
highest womanly love, firmness, ten- 
derness, trust, endurance, self-sacri- 
fice, shaded by little life-like touches 
of true womanly weakness, we doubt 
if any novelist, man or woman, not 
excepting Thackeray himself, has of 
late years given to the world. Tho- 
roughly human in every word and 
deed, yet clothed with so sweet an 
air of unconscious poetry, she seems 
akin to the divinest creations of any 
former age. Over all the hard, dreary 
prose of her lorn life, there floats the 
sunshine of her own heavenly nature, 
gilding its dullest passages with a 
charm as graceful as that which 
flowed from the young girl’s violet 
eyes and golden hair into the heart 
of her youthful lover, on that deli- 
cious evening when Gerard first 
brought the blush of a new-born ten- 
derness out on Margaret’s cheek. 
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Through all her clouded history, in 
the depths of poverty and mental suf- 
fering, in the dark hours of her tra- 
vail with the child of him who has 
been driven from her sight by the 
cruelty of his own kith and kin, we 
never lose the sweet echoes of that 
opening melody which ravished our 
mind's ear as we read how 


**Gerard and Margaret sat hand in 
hand in silence: and Gerard’s eyes 
sought hers lovingly ; and hers now and 
then turned on him timidly and im- 
ploringly : and presently two sweet, un- 
reasonable tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and she smiled deliciously when they 
were drying: yet they did not take long. 

** And the sun declined; and the air 
cooled ; and the fountain plashed more 
gently ; and the pair throbbed in unison 
and silence, and this weary world looked 
heaven to them.” 


Among the crowded beauties of this 
book there is nothing finer than the 
skill by which Margaret’s character 
is made to grow out step by step be- 
fore our eyes, as naturally as the half 
opened bud ripens gradually into the 
full-blown rose. The strength of her 


woman’s love bears her triumphant 
out of trials sharper than those which 
rove too hard for Gerard’s man- 


100d. Once only does her heart be- 
gin to fail her, and then it is the 
man’s turn to bring her comfort. 
Gerard, on the other hand, rises to 
Margaret’s level only after a succes- 
sion of mistakes and falls. At first 
he, too, is very stout and bold ; but 
the false tidings of his truelove’s 
death drives him into a state of moral 
madness, out of which he issues a 
monk, irrevocably sworn. The after 
discovery of her existence turns him 
into a crazy hermit, who fancies that 
a life of utter loneliness, and tortur- 
ing penances, will banish from his 
heart the love his vows forbid him to 
indulge. His frantic efforts to achieve 
the impossible are described with all 
the earnest humour in which Mr. 
Reade excels. In vain does poor 
Margaret try every art to win him 
back to a better mind, to some 
healthier way of bearing his cruel 
cross. He thrusts her aside as an 
angel of darkness, and Margaret reels 
away despairing from the cave where 
she had found him after many days 
of fruitless searching. But the dawn 
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of a better day is breaking even then. 
Her little bright-haired child, his 
child, lying forgotten in the hermit’s 
cave, opens the father’s heart with 
its baby prattle, to hear the tale 
which Margaret, coming back for her 
lost treasure, is only too glad to un- 
fold. From that moment begins her 
reward. With each new incident of 
the story his new-born tenderness 
takes surer hold upon him, and when 
it is finished— 


*«*Oh, piteous tale of a true heart 
battling alone against such bitter odds,’ 
said he, 

“Tt all seems small, when I see thee 
here again, and nursing my boy. We 
have had a warning, Gerard. True 
friends like you and me are rare, and 
they are mad to part ere death divideth 
them.’ 

“¢And that is true,’ said Clement [his 
new monkish name}, off his guard. 

‘And then she would have him tell her 
what he had suffered for her, and he 
begged her to excuse him, and she con- 
sented; but by questions quietly re- 
voked her consent and elicited it all; 
and many a sigh she heaved for him, 
and more than once she hid her face in 
her hands, with terror at his perils, 
though past. 

**And to console him for all he had 
gone through, she kneeled down and 
put her arms under the little boy, and 
lifted him gently up. ‘ Kiss him softly,’ 
she whispered. ‘ Again, again! kiss 
thy fill if thou canst; he is sound. ’Tis 
all I can do to comfort thee till thou art 
out of this foul den and in thy sweet 
manse yonder.’” 


And so, having gained this much 
of vantage, the loving woman brings 
all her strong sense and suasive cun- 
ning to put aside the last barriers 
that seem to hinder him from leaving 
that foul den for the vicarage of 
Gouda, to which he had been ap- 
pointed while his whereabout was 
still unknown. His mother is wait- 
ing for him at Gouda manse ; his 
penitent brother Sybrandt lies dying 
at Gouda manse. The good people 
of Gouda are erying out for their ab- 
sent shepherd. Is he doubtful of 
Margaret's power to avoid tempting 
him? She swears that if he were 
ever to humble her in her own eyes 
by proffering a renewal of the love no 
longer lawful for a priest to own, she 
would snatch the first weapon at 
hand and strike him dead. Is he 
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fearful of his own strength? But 
what right has a soldier of Christ to 
skulk in a hole and shun the battle, 
“because forsooth in battle there is 
danger,” while Satan “walks the 
whole earth tempting men,” and the 
sons of Belial “run like ants to and 
fro, corrupting others?’ At length 
her pleading wins, and the three set 
forth together for the manse where 
Gerard is to pass his latter days in 
the peaceful doing of good deeds 
among his neighbours, and in bro- 
therly communion with the mother of 
his child, known to after ages by the 
memorable name of Erasmus. Only 
in Margaret’s dying moments, and in 
the last scenes of Gerard’s story, do 
we catch a full glimpse of the more 
than sisterly and brotherly love which 
burned strong as ever beneath the 
calm tenor of their daily life. 

To the tenderhearted reader it may 
occur that the older vows of marriage 
should have absolved Gerard from 
the after vows of priesthood ; and so 
the two wounded souls have been made 
quite happy at the last. But in those 
days the law of the Church was held 


to be more binding than the laws of 


God, and even Margaret’s good sense 
would hardly raise her above the 


moral level of her age. With a diffe- 
rent ending the book would have 
gained in pleasingness what it would 
have lost in dramatic likelihood and 
artistic force. Bred among priests, 
and just entering the priesthood when 
nature asserted herself at the sight 
of Margaret, Gerard himself would 
have recoiled from the very thought 
of asacrilege which afterwards seemed 
as naught to the bold, strong-minded 
Luther. 

Catherine, Gerard’s mother, is a 
life-like picture of a weak, well- 
meaning, bustling, sharpspoken, half 
shrewd, half foolish housewife. Un- 
like George Eliot, Mr. Reade can 
show us how she talks without keep- 
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ing her tongue too long on the stretch. 

We never see nor hear too much of 
her at a time, and yet the impression 
she always leaves upon us is well 
marked and pleasantly characteristic. 

An excellent foil to Gerard himself is 
found in Denys, his French comrade, 
a merry, reckless, kindhearted scape- 

grace of an arbalestrier, who shocks 
and wins upon his fellow-traveller by 
turns with his strange medley of 
strong and weak points, and whose 
many good sayings will bear match- 
ing in their own line of humour with 
those of any comic character drawn 
by Scott or Cervantes. There is a 
noble portrait, as it were in chalk, 

of Margaret Van Eyck, sister and 
near rival of the two Dutch painters 
who bore her name. Gerard's sick 
sister Kate is drawn in lovingly tender 
contrast to his two evil brothers ; and 
the loud-voiced, big-bodied mannikin 
Giles furnishes food for some genuine 
laughter, not always at his own cost. 
Princess Clelia makes love to the 
fairhaired Hollander with all the 
proud grace of an Italian princess, 
and the daring warmth of a beauty 
born to command what for once she 
stoops to crave. Her love, her wrath, 
her penitence, are described with the 
full force of Mr. Reade’s pen. There 
is some fine humour in the sketch of 
the noble Fra Colonna, a Dominican 
friar, whose belief in the creeds of his 
church is infinitely weaker than his 
taste for art and his reverence for the 
lore of ancient Heathendom. Some- 
thing too might be said of other per- 
sonages little less markworthy in 
their several ways. But time fails 
us in the attempt to point out more 
than a few of the good things visible 
in a feast as rich and varied as the 
hungriest reader could well desire ; a 
feast where the golden apples of wit, 

humour, learning, and ripe invention 
lie crowded together in the silver net- 
work of a pure, racy, poetic style. 
















































































































































































































































Amonecst the objects of interest in 
the immediate vicinity of Cracow is 
the palace of Lubzoft, about two miles 
and a-half to the north-west of the 
city. The road to it lies through a 
succession of villages embosomed in 
orchards which, on the evening I first 
visited that “Bower of Beauty,” of 
the first ofthe Piast dynasty, were bow- 
ing beneath the abundance of rich, 
ripe, fruit. All Polish villages, how- 
ever, are not beautiful and sheltered 
like those in the neighbourhood of 
Cracow. Some are nothing more 
than a scattered row of wretched 
hovels on the border of an immense 
forest, or a group of wooden huts 
thatched with straw and turf, in the 
wildest solitude of a trackless plain, 
or a cluster of huts on the brow of a 
hill, at the foot of which stretches 
some stately town, or perhaps the de- 
mesne of a princely residence, or the 
orchards and groves of an extensive 
monastery. 

As I passed on towards Lubzoff, 
where I had been invited by a friend 
to spend the evening, I observed that 
the women were returnivg from the 
fields in greater numbers than the 
men ; and this, I regret to say, is a 
general featurein therural economy all 
over Poland. In many instances, how- 
ever, the manual labour of the women 
is performed of necessity, husbands 
and sons having been hurried off, fre- 
quently without a moment’s notice, to 
serve in the ranks of a hated army ; 
but there are thousands of others, 
in which they willingly suffer their 
wives to bear the heaviest share of 
the duties of the farm, while they 
loiter about the banks of the rivers, 
or perform some light labour. 

n a short time I saw young people 
leaving many of the cottages, their 
working dresses changed for the gayer 
attire which they usually wear in 
those twilight hours, in which is 
bound up almost all promise of plea- 
sure to the peasantry. They were 
passing me gaily and hurriedly in little 
knots of three and four ; and I was 
beginning to imagine that they were 
all going on to Lubzoff, when joy- 
ous sounds of mingled song and 
laughter reached my ear, and looking 
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round I perceived in a field to the 
right a considerable concourse of 
young people on either side of the 
river Rudewa, which just there crosses 
the road under an insignificant bridge, 
babbling sweetly over a bed of bright 
pebbles and brown sparkling sands. 
A few scattered trees grow on the 
banks of the stream, and on one side, 
where stood a picturesque group of 
young girls, a kalina tree which had 
once thrown its beautiful shadow on 
the water lay along the margin, form- 
ing a moss-covered seat, of which a 
young widow, I fear for effect, availed 
herself. 

The kalina is a species of moun- 
tain ash [sorbus aucuparia sativa, 
with red berries of a most delicate 
and peculiar tint. It is of exquisite 
beauty, and is celebrated in Slavonic 
love-song as a fatal tree, expressive 
of sorrow and disappointment. The 
Ruthenian ballad, which describes a 
youth dying for love, and desiring 
that a kalina should be planted over 
his grave, is popular amongst the Po- 
lish peasantry, though more, I ima- 
gine, on account of the beauty of the 
melody than from any excellence in 
the words, which are 


** Mother, dear mother, my hour is come, 
I’m hastening onwards to the tomb; 
Let neither priest nor sexton stand 
Beside my grave—’tis my command. 
Let tolling bells to friends proclaim, 
And organ peals repeat the same, 

That I have died of grief. 


** Let Ukraine Cossacks bear my bier, 
But not with sighs and useless tear : 
My death-sleep they can make profound, 
By raising high an earthy mound, 
To prove I died of grief. 


** Ye sisters dear, let o’er my grave 
The branches of kalina wave; 
The birds who come to seek its shade, 
Will tell me of my own dear maid 
For whom I die of grief.” 


The bright national dresses of the 
various groups, relieved by the short 
snow-white aprons of the young girls ; 
the murmuring stream hurrying be- 
tween the gay crowd and either bank, 
now in dimpling brightness, and now 
in shadow, as the great branches of 
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old oaks stretched themselves between 
it and the bright firmament ; the vil- 
lages and the orchards behind ; the 
palace of Lubzoff and its woods on be- 
fore, while the distant forest and the 
still more distant deep blue moun- 
tains formed a .background to a pic- 
ture which could hardly be surpassed 
in loveliness. 

While I stood and admired, one of 
the young girls disengaged a wreath 
from her head and threw it on the 
stream ; it fell into the centre of the 
current and was hurried swiftly under 
the bridge, the young maiden pursu- 
ing it, accompanied by several others, 
while they all joined in singing— 


“The stream is flowing, and the wild winds 
blowing, 
Star-spirit give a good husband to me: 

In his inmost heart let love be glowing, 

*Till he falls at my feet, when none can 
see.” 

It may be well here to observe, that 
they were all engaged at the popular 
amusement known as “drawing the 
stream,” in which they affect, by such 
simple mystic ceremonies as throw- 
ing the wreath on the water, and 
others which I shall describe, learned 
from their mothers, and they from 
theirs, to obtain revelations concern- 
ing their future destinies. 

The Poles, or at least the Polish 
peasantry, believe that every river 
and streamlet is presided over by some 
particular star, all stars being ra- 
diant spirits, delighting in rural festi- 
vities, and, therefore, causing the wa- 
ters to yield unmistakable replies to 
the youthful inquirers. The moon, 
“xienzye,” they represent as being 
of the masculine gender, while the 
stars, “gwiazdy,” feminine; and, 
together, up in their azure halls, hold- 
ing brilliant assemblies which, how- 
ever, sometimes close in haste and in 
displeasure, when the sun, “slonce,” 
who is of the neuter gender, obliges 
the dawn, the fair “iutrzenka,” to 
usher him into their presence at too 
early an hour. Asslonce is all power- 
ful, the stars, with blanched lustre, 
retire behind the clouds, while xienzye 
is the last to withdraw, leaving the 
intruder to pour down the fulness of 
celestial radiance on the exultant 
earth. 

If, however, the higher and better 
educated classes disbelieve in the star- 
spirits of the streams, they believe 
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that there are star-spirits, to whose 
care is intrusted the destinies of hu- 
man beings; and this superstition, 
however they may affect to repu- 
diate it, is as firmly credited by 
the Poles of the present day, as it 
was by their ancestors three hundred 
years ago, when Martin Olkusz was 
crowned with laurels at the Univer- 
sity of Cracow for his mathematical 
knowledge and astronomical skill ; 
and as it was fifty years afterwards, 
when James Kobylin, who with the 
celebrated Copernicus, was the pupil 
of Brudzewski, wrote his meh 
work, entitled “ Declaratio Astrolo- 
gica.” 

At that time astronomical calendars 
were annually published at the Uni- 
versity, and though many of them 
were wholly free from the absurdities 
of our modern Zadkiel’s, there were 
also many which far surpassed his, 
both in the number and in the pre- 
posterous accuracy with which com- 
ing events were prophesied. 

As I have just observed, the Poles 
of the present day believe that the 
stars, or the spirits dwelling in the 
stars, influence the destinies of man- 
kind; that the character of a man’s 
mind receives its colouring and im- 
pression from the star in the ascend- 
ant at the time of his birth; but that 
each individual not being gifted by 
nature with the same proportion of 
talent or genius, the ambitious spirit 
which conducts one man to the exal- 
tation of a throne, may lead another 
to the dizzy elevation of a gallows— 
the speculative propensity which will 
draw one man on until it lodges him 
in a palace and burthens him with 
wealth, will drag on another until it 
hurls him into a prison, having laden 
him with debt—and so on. 

Gems, as well as men and streams, 
the Poles believe have guardian spi- 
rits, and to each month of the year 
they assign a particular jewel and its 
sentinel. 

While I have made this digres- 
sion, the drawing of the stream has 
proceeded without interruption. The 

oung girl who had first thrown 
le wreath on the Rudewa, with joy 
and pride, beheld it rescued by her 
lover, and placed round his high- 
crowned hat. Several others had 
also cast their wreaths and bouquets 
on the current, while others had 
launched skeins of finest yarn or 
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silky flax, to which they had fastened 
one end of small cords, holding the 
other in their hands, while they also 
ran along the bank singing to the star- 
spirit. 

At the drawing in of these by the 
young men—for that was their office 
—the young girls, though all anxious, 
affected that they should not believe 
the omens, whether good or bad ; their 
future destinies, according to the tenor 
of the game, being symbolized by the 
substances found adhering to the drip- 
ping flax and flowers. I watched them 
narrowly, and I fancied that in more 
than one instance I saw an omendex- 
terously conveyed from beneath the 
huge flap of a peasant’s waistcoat 
pocket, and thrust amidst the tangled 
filaments. A leaf was the emblem of 
marriage, and I observed that several, 
dry and fresh, miraculously appeared 
among the dripping threads. Long 
old straggling weeds, too, it was pre- 
tended were found, and I saw one 
quite dry, hanging from the finely 
spun flax of a haughty village beauty, 
who was thus doomed to a life of celi- 
bacy ; and in one instance I caught 
sight of a ring, shining amongst the 
wet leaves of a wreath, as if the 
waters had yielded that little circlet 
from its treasures to render the heart 
of an orphan the happiest of all. 

At some distance from these stood 
a young wife, whose husband had 
been compelled to enter the Austrian 
army. She threw neither wreath nor 
flax on the stream, but she knelt be- 
side it, and raising the water in her 
locked hands, she anxiously watched 
it trickling through her fingers, lest 
the softest breath might cause it to 
swerve from its perpendicular course, 
while she sang—other sweet voices 
uniting with hers— 


“Star of the stream and sparkling rill, 
Is a lov’d husband’s heart my own? 
Faithful and fond, O! tell me will 
He come, and leave me no more alone?” 


The answer was propitious, nothing 
had turned aside or disturbed the 
downward course of the diminutive 
stream, and bright with heart-joy, 
though drops as large and tremulous 
as those which were falling from her 
finger ends, coursed each other down 
hersmooth cheek, she jumped up, look- 
ing smilingly on her companions. A 
deeper feeling, however, than one of 
triumphant joy passed over the gentle 
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face of the wife, and I felt convinced, 
as I gazed on her, that in that moment 
of intense happiness, when as assured 
of his truth as her own, she would 
have renounced the bliss even of be- 
ing loved, could she but withdraw 
from danger and restore him to his 
home. 

Meantime the young widow sat on 
the kalina tree, intending, no doubt, 
that it should be emblematic of her 
bereavement and her sorrow, though 
she was surrounded by the gayest cir- 
cle in the field, and no clearer or 
sweeter voice led the mystic chants 
that evening, than hers while she 
sung— 


*“Q, woe is to me!—for what am I 
Left thus alone on the earth ? 
Are my sins so great? then let me die, 
For solitude is worse than death.” 


The young men also threw wreaths 
on the stream, handling flowers as 
carefully and gracefully as the mai- 
dens. Like all others of Slavonic 
origin, the Poles are romantic, ima- 
ginative, and superstitious, finding 
in music, poetry, and flowers—while 
young and happy—expressions for all 
the thoughts of their hearts. 

In a short time I heard the village 
musicians approaching, so leaving the 
young folk to continue their sports, I 
went on to Lubzoff. 

I paused when I came in front of 
the building. There, before me, stood 
all that is left of the palace of Lubzoff. 
Not in an atmosphere of quiet and 
shade, not in dreamy crumbling gran- 
deur as the residence of a perished 
race, and the emblem of an enslaved 
people; but with the rude_ harsh 
sounds of a military station diffused 
around the oft-repaired walls of an 
incongruous looking building, which 
had been, alternately, a royal resi- 
dence, a college, and a barrack. 

It is, I believe, an accepted truism, 
that in the architecture of cities and 
palaces, is found the symbolical his- 
tory of nations and monarchs ; and, 
undoubtedly, we have in an enduring 
form in the palace of Lubzoff, not only 
an epitome of the social and political 
state of thenation, from the time when 
the virtuous wheelwright was crowned 
at the field of Vola, to the time when 
Augustus met the Prussian minister 
Grumbow, over the wine cup, to dis- 
cuss the partition of Poland ; but we 
have also the personal history of the 
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monarchs themselves—the history of 
their home lives, as men, separated 
from their artificial lives, as rulers— 
we find them alternately rejoicing 
and murmuring at the same transient 
good and evil which affects the hum- 
blest human being—their hearts as- 
sailed by passions, aspirations, disap- 
pointments, griefs—their portals open- 
ing for the funeral procession as well 
as for the bridal train. 

Contemporary with our Alfred, lived 
the First Piast, who built, in the midst 
of an orchard, a little palace of wood, 
and called it the “ Bower of Beauty,” 
at the same time surrounding Cra- 
cow, which he made the capital of 
his kingdom, with strong defences 
of oaken palisading. Piast was the 
son of a peasant, and by trade a wheel- 
wright, living in a little cottage in the 
suburbs of Warsaw, when a Diet was 
held in the field of Vola to elect a 
duke or ruler over the nation. Hay- 
ing, as the monkish legends record, 
entertained angels unawares, at the 
festival given—according to a Polish 
custom not long since abandoned— 
on the occasion of shaving the abund- 
ant locks from his son’s head, leaving 
only a little on the crown, they pro- 
mised that he should reign over Po- 
land, and, as a preliminary step, they 
made him popular, by enabling him 
to supply with bread and wine, not 
only all the voivodes and their attend- 
ants then assembled, but all the in- 
habitants of Warsaw and the neigh- 
bourhood, from a loaf and a cask 
which never failed, though famine 
and pestilence covered the land at the 
time, and the applicants were num- 
bered by thousands. Under these 
circumstances, the man so favoured 
of heaven seemed to ail parties the 
most fit to be chosen as ruler, and 
accordingly Piast was taken from his 
workshop and set among princes. 

The great earthen amphitheatre, 
which still stands in the centre of the 
field of Vola, and which, with its rude 
proportions draped with crimson cloth 
of gold, has so often since witnessed 
the gorgeous ceremony of the election 
of a Polish king, was then only orna- 
mented with branches of evergreens, 
while on the moss-covered altar in 
the midst lay a spear, an axe, a huge 
steel crown, and a stone urn, beside 
which the wheelwright beheld with 
pride the little heap of scrolls which 
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had secured his election. In after 
years the spear and axe gave place to 
the iron club of the canonized duke, 
Saint Mieczylas, who, in the tenth 
century, for love of Dombrowka, em- 
braced Christianity, and introduced 
it into Poland. But the religion 
which he adopted for the sake of his 
lovely wife, he afterwards propagated 
for its own, becoming a sincere cham- 
pion of the Gospel, breaking down 
with his own bands the idols of the 
people,and buildingChristian churches 
on the ruins of Pagan temples. 

The unadorned crown was also re- 
moved from the altar for a kingly 
diadem, to which was added a beauti- 
fully illuminated manuscript of the 
Gospels, and two great rolls of parch- 
ment, inscribed with the rights and 
privileges of the people. 

The “‘ Bower of Beauty,” however, 
built by this first Piast, in which he 
dwelt in peace for thirty years, never 
once abusing his authority, forms no 
ee of the present palace which was 

uilt on the same site by the last 
Piast, Casimir the Third, and named 
the “Bower of Love.” Even of this 
only a portion remains, for the pre- 
servation of which the Republic of 
Cracow stipulated with the Austrian 
Government. It forms the centre of 
the present building, and, as I wan- 
dered on the evening alluded to, 
through its dim corridors and damp 
rooms, every step reminded me of 

assages of thrilling interest, both in 

is life who obtained the glorious title 
of the “ Peasants’ King,”’ and in that 
of his beautiful descendant, Queen 
Hedwiga. 

Few monarchs have ever success- 
fully attempted to introduce at once 
so many changes as Casimir the Great 
fearlessly proposed to the Poles, in 
their laws, manners, and customs ; 
and, not to propose only, for he estab- 
lished the reformations he desired, 
and that;without one dissentient voice 
in the nation, or one murmur. The 
wonderful secret of his power—the 
power of one man over the millions— 
is not, however, ascribed by historians 
to his great and subtle intellect, gifted 
and potent though he was, but to his 
consummate wisdom in making duty 
to parents the first principle in his 
moral code. He, himself, set the ex- 
ample. Though wild and extravagant 
as a youth, his filial affection and his 
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holy regard for filial duties passed 
into a proverb. It was he who intro- 
duced the custom, not yet altogether 
in disuse, of children embracing the 
knees of their parents; even when 
the action is not actually performed, 
it is not unusual to say, “upadom do 
nog,” I fall at your feet ; and to this 
day the peasants, as a token of sub- 
mission, profess to touch with their 
hands the knees of their lords. 

On receiving a gift, it is also cus- 
tomary to use the same expression, 
though in general the recipient, if an 
inferior, actually touches the lower 
part of the leg of the donor ; and, at 
crowded assemblies, such as weddings, 
to which dependents are always in- 
vited, it surprises a stranger not a 
little to see the skirt of the noble en- 
tertainer’s coat, or the hem of his 
sleeve, frequently raised to the lips 
of many of his guests as he passes 
throughtherooms. These whothussa- 
lute himareall of noble birth, but poor. 

While, however, engaged in the 
grand work of framing new laws, 
which laws were the first code ever 

ublished in Poland, and which, by 

is desire, the great assembly at Vi- 
litza sat to hear, he was also effecting 
wondrous changes in the city, where 
streets of wooden houses were liter- 
ally carried off in waggon loads, pala- 
ces and hospitals, churches and pri- 
vate dwellings, of stone and brick, 
rising in their stead, with a rapidity 
which, if we are to credit tradition, 
was littlelessthan miraculous, Mean- 
time the beautiful palace of Lubzoff 
was completed; and, being ornamented 
and furnished in a manner attesting 
alike his taste and his magnificence, 
he brought home a bride, the beauti- 
ful Anne of Lithuania. The Poles 
were the same light-hearted, music 
and song loving people then that they 
are at the present day, or at least 
that they were even so late as 1831, 
when, the night before the outbreak 
at Warsaw, the conspirators met at a 
ball, for no other reason than to en- 
joy “one last happy evening.” Anne 
of Lithuania was just the Queen to 
win and keep their hearts; she loved 
their exquisite national poetry, which 
had never found a pen to record it, 
and a collection of which, in our own 
days, has made the fame of Casimir 
Brodzinski as much as his own ex- 
quisite compositions, whose chief 
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charm lies in that naivesimplicity and 
grace, which is also the character of 
the extemporaneous songs of the an- 
cient Cracovians. 

The recess in one of the windows 
is still pointed out where Anne loved 
to sit of an evening, surrounded by 
her court, listening to one of those 
oral extempore poets of her adopted 
country. It must not be supposed 
that this was a dull amusement for 
a people whose love of excitement 
has become a proverb. The descrip- 
tions left us by chroniclers prove that 
it was the reverse, and that the mod- 
ern Poles have hardly attained to the 
measure of the ancients in the variety 
and magnificence of their domestic 
amusements. The bards who charm- 
ed the Queen’s attentive ear, bore no 
affinity to the troubadours or min- 
strels of other lands ; they were great 
nobles, sometimes aged, but oftener 
youthful, wearing long mustachios, 
having their heads partly shorn, sit- 
ting in the assembly of their equals, 
recording events of social life, local 
histories, and even anecdotes of per- 
sons actually present, their eompa- 
nions laughing and disputing around 
them, while the numerous attendants, 
distinguished by various titles, receiv- 
ed these narratives with tumultuous 
applause. 

The picturesque scene of a “tale- 
telling evening,’ was also invariably 
enlivened by the appearance on the 
lawn of grotesque-looking revellers in 
strange costumes of divers colours, 
wearing girdles and swords resplend- 
ent with gems, whilst young nobles, 
mounted on magnificent chargers, ex- 
ercised themselves under the eyes of 
the ladies in the balcony and windows, 
in various warlike sports, riding the 
ring, or displaying their dexterity by 
cutting off the heads of wooden or 
paper figures, representing infidels. 
At the close of all came the dance. 
No festival is, or was, ever held in 
Poland without dances, and, as the 
Queen was quite as much charmed 
with them as with poetry and song, 
she captivated her people still more 
by the aptitude with which she ac- 
quired a knowledge of their difficult, 
but singularly graceful and expressive 
national dances. Preeminent amongst 
these is the Polonaise, which, as it 
has also a political importance at- 
tached to it, having, in our own day, 
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been made a trap by which to discover 
the sentiments of the youths of War- 
saw in 1831, I shall give the interest- 
ing description of it which I find in 
Bentrowski’s “ Historya, Literatary 
Polskij :’— 


‘* Suited,” he tells us, “to every age 
anil station, it breathes no passion, but 
seems to be a triumphal procession. 
The most distinguished person of the 
company takes the lead, and this is 
termed ‘reywodzie,’ to act a chief or 
king ; it signifies also to act a marshal, 
certain privileges being attached to this 
distinction corresponding to those of a 
Diet marshal. Notwithstanding the 
respect paid to the leader, he may yet be 
deposed by one of the dancers exclaim- 
ing, ‘odbiianego,’ retaken by force, 
under which movement is designated 
the famous ‘liberum veto.’ The leader 
then resigns the hand of his partner to 
the new pretender; each gentleman 
dances with the lady of the couple next 
him, so that the last in the order re- 
mains excluded, unless by calling ‘ od- 
biianego,’ in his turn he places himself 
at the head of the dance. As, however, 
the too frequent exertion of this privi- 
lege would produce confusiom, two means 
have been devised for averting the evil. 
Either the leader interposes his autho- 
rity and terminates the dance, or the 
gentlemen falling back, leave the ladies 
in the middle of the room, who continue 
dancing, selecting their partners, and 
excluding the disturbers of order ; which 
proceeding is assumed to point signifi- 
cantly to the confederacies formed for 
carrying into execution the decision of 
the majority. As the Polonaise is 
always accompanied by singing, it opens 
a field to oral poets, who on such occa- 
sions usually celebrate the merits of 
some distinguished character, or queen 
of beauty. Kosiuszko was thus hon- 
oured once.” 


The “liberum veto” has more than 
once proved fatal to Poland ; it is an 
absurd law, never introduced into 
any other country, and is the primi- 
tive cause of the weakness and dis- 
organization of that which invent- 
ed and established it. It consists in 
the absolute necessity of wranimity 
among all the members of the Diet, 
with regard to any bill which it is in- 
tended to be passed intolaw. Anysin- 
glemember dissenting from the opinion 
of the others had it in his power, by 

ronouncing the word “ Niepozwa- 
am,” veto, to defeat the measure 
altogether. This power, however, did 
not exist in consequence of any daw 
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to that effect, but by force of imme- 
morial custom, which in this case was 
stronger than any law. It was only 
in 1717 that the “liberum veto” was 
passed into a law, for the following 
contradictory reasons :—“ As every 
law is to bind every one, it must 
therefore be passed with the consent 
of all ; for he who does not approve 
of it sustains a violence by having it 
enforced upon him.” Thus, then, like 
the “odbiianego” of the Polonaise, 
out of respect for the will of one, the 
will of the many is disregarded ; and 
while ald had no right to compel the 
one, the one had right to command 
all, 

In gil the amusements of the Court 
Casimir took a part, and yet his name 
was being noised abroad in the world 
as one of the greatest of monarchs, 
and the most subtle politician, uniting 
with the wisdom of the statesman 
the attractive graces of gaiety. He 
inherited from his father many of the 
noble qualities which rendered his 
name famous, and he never forgot the 
lessons which that parent’s life of 
vicissitudes enabled him to give. He 
found his kingdom weakened by war 
and its evils ; he made peace with all 
his enemies, and strengthened his 
hands by making allies of the Teu- 
tonic knights. He freed the high- 
ways of robbers, who were chiefly 
disbanded soldiers defying capture, 
many of them protected by powerful 
nobles, whose interests of course they 
zealously espoused. Casimir had 
them pursued to their dens and caves 
in the forests, where they were cap- 
tured in hundreds, and were after- 
wards, with very little formality, exe- 
cuted in Cracow, and the other chief 
towns near which they were taken. 
He was the friend of the husband- 
man and the patron of industry. It 
was he who first brought foreigners 
into Poland, merchants, artists, and 
artisans, with their wealth, their 
talents, and their intelligence, induc- 
ing them to remain by grants of con- 
siderable privileges. He fortified and 
embellished almost all the large towns 
throughout the kingdom ; rude edi- 
fices of wood giving way everywhere 
to erections of surprising architectural 
beauty, while churches, hospitals, and 
public schools were universally built 
and endowed, bringing down, like 
evening dew, rich blessings on waste 
places. 
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In the midst of a career, however, 
so beautiful and so full of promise, 
Casimir was suddenly checked by the 
death of his wife. It was so short a 
time since the bridal flowers had 
hung in graceful festoons round his 
chamber, and now the wreath of 
death was suspended at his gate, that 
he could not or would not realize the 
truth of his bereavement, and for 
many a day he refused all consola- 
tion and shunned all companionship. 

After her interment he took up his 
abode at the castle of Kéningsburg, 
which still stands on Mount Wavel. 
It was originally built by Cracus, the 
founder of Cracow, but had been im- 
proved, enlarged, and beautified by 
Casimir. The part which he occu- 
pied is that which is in the form of a 
triangle, having long stone galleries 
on each story. Some of the rooms 
are now occupied by old soldiers, 
others are used as ammunition stores, 
every trace of their former beauty 
destroyed, the ornaments having been 
torn away by the Austrians when the 
castle was despoiled of its wealth and 
robbed even of the crown ; yet the 
white eagle‘is still on different parts 
of the walls, a memento of days of 

ower which the Poles never cease to 
ament, and hope to see again revived. 

To use the expression of one of her 
poets, “she has been drowned in the 
ocean of misfortune,” yet she hopes 
to be resuscitated, and to spread wide 
her glorious wings again. Though 
for fifty years she has ceased to be 
numbered amongst the independent 
nations of Europe, her record in their 
memory is unfading; lying in the 
permanent, unmerited oppression ex- 
ercised against her, in the destruction 
of all her national institutions, the 
pillage of her libraries and museums, 
the periodical banishment of her chil- 
dren, the proscription of a national 
language, the profanation of tombs 
and temples, and even the exchang- 
ing of the ancient names of places for 
Asiatic appellations, so that “the 
remnant of her people may not know 
themselves.” 

Casimir mourned Anne long and 
deeply, yet he doubtless had his days 
of solitary happiness ; and these at 
length leading him to desire happi- 
ness without solitude, he looked 
around for a second consort, and 
made choice of Adelaide, a German 
princess of much beauty, but more 
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fitted by education for a cloister than 
a court. Never, before or since, did 
Cracow display so much wealth, or 
witness so magnificent a scene, as on 
the day when Adelaide and her bri- 
dal train passed through to Lubzoff. 
It would not be within the compass 
of this paper to describe the devices 
and designs, the memory of which is 
still preserved by the Cracovians, 
made use of on that day by a free 
and happy people to express their 
affection and their loyalty. It must 
suffice to say, that beneath triumphal 
arches flashing with gold, flags and 
banners of wrought needlework, and 
arches of myrtles and roses, a gay 
cavalcade swept on over streets 
thickly covered with flowers. Troops 
of Lithuanians, with their leopard 
skins and wide mantles, rode first ; 
then Cossacks, in dresses of dazzling 
gold and rich crimson ; then huzzars 
from Germany ; then the bridal car, 
drawn by eight milk-white steeds, their 
rich housings sweeping the ground. 
Four noble youths surrounded the 
car, holding on high a marriage canopy 
of pure gold, lined with blue, and set 
with diamonds, to represent a starry 
firmament ; nor did their hands seem 
weary, though they had at the same 
time to restrain the proud ardour of 
their beautiful bachmats. Princes 
and nobles of Poland closed the pro- 
cession, their silk and velvet dresses 
profusely worked with pearls, while 
their girdles shone resplendent with 
topazes and sapphires; bands of 
musicians stationed at frequent inter- 
vals ; thousands of men and women, 
in their bright national dresses, sing- 
ing bridal songs, while young girls, 
wearing wreaths, and scattering flow- 
ers on flowers, filled up the picture of 
life through which the young Queen 
passed to her home, and which old 
Cracovians to this day delight in de- 
scribing to their children’s children. 
They admit, however, that to Ade- 
laide this gorgeous display seemed to 
afford little satisfaction, consoling 
themselves with the assurance, that 
to Casimir’s vivid sense of the beau- 
tiful and the truthful, nothing was 
lost. 

Once again Lubzoff became the 
scene of frequent festivals, but not of 
festivity. Adelaide did not think the 
Poles sufficiently grave—they were 
too restless, too excitable, too fond of 
gaiety; so she became, from principle, 
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a cloud on the sunshine of the little 
court. Her husband, sharing all the 
faults of his countrymen, was some- 
times favoured with a lecture, when, 
wearied with the affairs of public life, 
he wished for cheerful society and 
amusement. As time passed on, this 
became intolerable, and he formed a 
second court at the Castle of Kénings- 
burg, but he could not close the 
doors on the Queen, who followed 
him, giving way to her jealous feel- 
ings, and upbraiding him in the pre- 
sence of his nobles. 

At this period the sect known as 
the Flagellants arrived in Cracow. 
They entered the town, two and two, 
naked to the waist; their dresses 
covered with crosses, and their 
shoulders and arms rendered hideous 
with wounds. Each wearing a cap 
drawn down to the eyes, carried in 
one hand a scourge, and in the other 
a rosary. With loud cries these 
fanaties called on the people to re- 
pent; and twice every io and once 
at night, they scourged themselves 
for the sins of the multitude. Dis- 


gusted with their appearance and 


their hypocrisy, Casimir returned one 
evening to Lubzoff to find that two of 
them had been lodged, by the Queen’s 
orders, in his own private apartments. 
He commanded that they should be 
instantly removed; but his servants 
feared to lay violent hands on those 
who were patronised by the bishops 
and clergy, and regarded by the world 
as saints; instead of obeying, they 
embraced his knees, beseeching him 
to employ his guards in withdrawing 
the Flagellants. 

Casimir, with wonderful self-com- 
mand, turned away from his trem- 
bling vassals, and, instead of having 
recourse to his guards, he returned to 
Cracow, where he remained until the 
departure of the whole body of the 
Flagellants for Germany. te one 
evening, and unattended, he returned 
to Lubzoff, bringing with him rich 
gifts of bracelets, earrings, strings of 
earl which might purchase a little 
<ingdom, and an illuminated copy of 
the Gospels. He longed to be friends 
with his wife, to soften her heart to- 
wards himself and towards the whole 
world, to thaw the icy crust which 
revented its echoing the voice of 
is affection—her coldness at one 
time, and her jealousy at another, 
mocked such love as his. Adelaide 
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suffered him to place the presents 
before her, listening to his earnest 
entreaty that they should mutually 
forget and forgive the past, never 
waking up its memory by painful 
allusions, but consecrating to each 
other, from that moment, every hour 
of their future lives; and then, as if 
she had not heard him, replied by 
recounting, again and again, her real 
or fancied grievances. In vain he 
pleaded and promised, till losing his 
seen he suddenly stood up a left 
er. 

All the next morning he was 
closeted with the chief officers of his 
household, who, immediately on leav- 
ing his presence, rode off unattended, 
none knew whither. The day passed, 
and he neither left the palace nor 
sought an interview with the Queen ; 
but when the shades of evening began 
to gather in the valley of the Vistula, 
and the beautiful scenery around Lub- 
zoff was fading into gloom, then his 
footsteps were heard on the tesse- 
lated floor of his private cabinet, 
pacing up and down without a mo- 
ment’s rest. The room over this was 
the Queen’s, and her step, ‘too, might 
be sometimes heard—but not like his, 
irregular—continuous till midnight, 
when it suddenly stopped, as the feet 
of horses and the wheels of a carriage, 
crunching the gravel as they ap- 
ae at a measured pace, was 

eard. Not as carriages drive up to 
the grand entrances of kings’ palaces, 
with dashing haste, did this draw 
near; but gravely and slowly, as the 
carriages which come for the dead. 
Simultaneously with the arrival of 
the carriage was heard the heavy 
tread of men’s feet in the room over 
the cabinet, and then a woman’s wild 
shriek, smothered as it burst forth, 
as if a hand had been rudely laid on 
the lips, yet not before they had half 
ronounced the name of the King. 
mmediately after, the footsteps 
passed from the room, and were de- 
scending the marble staircase, heavily 
and unsteadily, as if some refractory 
burthen were a hindrance to their 
quiet movements. How Casimir 
passed these few moments, into 
which were gathered a life-time of 
woe, not even Cracovian “ story-tell- 
ers” pretend to know ; but the next 
morning, while the dew-drops still 
sparkled on the , it was sorrow- 
fully whispered in every household 
27 
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in the valley, that the Queen had 
been banished to the Castle of Oycow, 
in the valley of Prondnik. 

Two Jew-pedlars, coming to Cra- 
cow that night by the north road, 
met a troop of Cossacks surrounding 
a carriage, going at full speed over 
the plateau near the silver mines of 
Olkusz. As they passed over a rustic 
bridge, thrown across the Skala, they 
moved for a moment with less ra- 
pidity, and then the pedestrians fan- 
cied they heard a woman’s wail ; but 
as the cavalcade again instantl 
dashed forward, they could not tell 
with certainty. 

The Castle of Oycow is now a ruin 
on the summit of a steep rock, sur- 
rounded by thickly-wooded hills in 
the lovely valley in which the Prond- 
nik has its source. The country in 
that direction is less hilly than it is 
to the south of Cracow. It forms a 
plateau, of which the average eleva- 
tion above the sea is from 800 to 900 
feet, to which deep clefts in the hills, 
bordered by perpendicular precipices, 
give a mountainous character. The 
highest elevation lies between Pilica 
and Skala, tributaries of the Vistula, 
though the eastern frontier is the most 
hilly and picturesque, having deep val- 
leys and isolated rocks many hundred 
feet high, surrounded by woods, and 
bearing numerous ruins of princely 
and noble castles. 

Once more Lubzoff was deserted, 
and the was beginning to send 
up its delicate blades at the base of 
the marble columns, when one night 
a carriage drawn by six beautiful bay 
horses came at full gallop to the front 
entrance, followed by another drawn 
by four, in which sat two ladies and 
twogentlemen. Casimirjumped from 
the first, and then assiduously assisted 
a lovely woman, in the dress of a Bo- 
hemian of rank, to alight. The occu- 

ants of the second carriage also wore 
he Bohemian costume. The party 
had evidently been expected, for some 
hasty preparations had been made for 
their reception, and three or four 
ladies stood ready to receive the dis- 
tinguished stranger, and conduct her 
to the suite of apartments from which 
— Adelaide had so mysteriously 
eparted. 
ext day the 
appeared decke 


lace, as if by magic, 
for a bridal. Hands 
must have worked willingly and noise- 
lessly all through the night, to festoon 
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80 richly and gracefully, columns, and 
doorways, and windows, with wreaths 
of rarest flowers; to erect a marriage 
canopy, and surround it with clouds 
of blue gauze sprinkled with gold; 
and to convert one of the dining-halls 
into a handsome temporary church. 
The bride elect—for such was the 
beautiful Bohemian—remained all day 
in her apartments, attended only by 
the ladies who had accompanied her 
—the King sending frequently to in- 
quire, without asking permission to 
see her. Morning, noon, evening passed, 
and once again came midnight, bring- 
ing the sound of wheels and the tread 
of horses on the gravel, as a ponderous 
coach drove up to the chief entrance, 
and the steps being let fall with a 
pompous crash, a figure enveloped in 
white and red satin, flashing with 
gold and gems, and wearing a golden 
mitre on its head, stepped slowly out, 
followed by another figure encom- 
passed in ample folds of simple lawn, 
and bearing up the train of the mitred 
personage. Presently it was known 
in the palace that the Bishop of Cra- 
cow had arrived to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony—the lovely Bohemian 
Halina refusing to become the wife of 
the King without this proof, that he 
was not only really decse from 
Adelaide, but that his marriage with 
herself had the sanction of the Pope. 

The bishop and his attendant swept 
hastily through the marble hall into 
the temporary church, preceded by 
Casimir, who left them at the door, 
closing it as they passedin. Immedi- 
ately after, the ladies who had accom- 
panied Halina met him, and according 
to the Polish custom conducted him 
to the altar, the bride following, led 
by the Bohemian gentlemen. The 
door was then closed and locked by 
the bishop’s attendant, none of Casi- 
mir’s household being admitted. When 
the ceremony was concluded the party 
left the church in the same order, 
while the bishop passing quickly 
through the hall to his carriage, his 
mitre over his eyes, returned to Cra- 
cow. 

Neither pride, temper, jealousy, nor 
any other fault or failing which flesh 
is heir to, causes so much misery in a 
household as deceit; and from the 
night of this marriage its curse hung 
over Casimir. Shame and remorse 
filled his heart when beside his fair 
young wife; dread, which would not 
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depart with months or years, consumed 
him when absent, lest some untoward 
chance should lead to the discovery of 
hiscrime. His first look into her eyes, 
after a temporary absence, was never 
one of trustful love, but of question- 
ing fear. Vainly, however, is the evil 
day deferred by a watchfulness which 
eats away the heart—the sin, sooner 
or later, finds out the sinner, and 
bares the quivering heart to the eyes 
most loved, and, of course, most 
dreaded. 

Casimir was obliged to takea journey 
to Visliga, and with forebodings which 
he felt were prophetic, he clasped 
Halina to his bosom mutely, and it is 
said, tearfully, and departed. 

The Bishop of Cracow had long 
waited for such an opportunity as this 
prolonged absence afforded, and com- 
ing to Lubzoff, he requested to see the 
Queenalone. The instant they stood 
facetofaceshe divined the whole truth. 
There was no need to tell her she had 
been deceived. She knew it all, except 
that the individual who had person- 
ated the bishop was the degraded 
abbot of the monastery of Tryeneck. 
When the bishop left Lubzoff, he was 
accompanied by Halina. Her cheek was 
ghastly white; yet she swept the 
marble hall with a proud step, as she 
peer through in a dress of plain 

lack velvet, destitute of a single or- 
nament. Of all which Casimir had 
— her, she took nothing away but 
er withered bridal wreath. hen 
he returned he found she had entered 
a convent, and he never saw her more. 

Casimir seemed now to have aban- 
doned all thoughts of “making a 
household,” for such is the expression 
used by Poles when about to marry. 
He had created a great middle class 
between the nobles and the serfs, by 
encouraging the immigration of Ger- 
man colonists and Jews, and he now 
determined that they should enjoy 
those national municipal privileges 
known in Poland under the name of 
the Laws of Magdeburgh. Before 
his time there was no code of statutes 
—precedent, opinion, and prejudice 
being the only assessors on the tribunal 
of justice. The noble ofa district was 
the supreme judge over his demesne ; 
and though his vassals had nominally 
the privilege of an appeal to the King, 
none of them ever dared to exercise 
it. The three modes of trial ve 
were also then common in Poland, as 
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well as an absurd method of formin; 
a judgment in the arbitration of ci 
eases. A written oath was handed to 
one of the parties, and the reading of 
it was made the criterion of the case 
—the least hesitation or mistake in- 
volving the loss of the cause. 

Casimir, who has been styled by his- 
torians the Polish Justinian, abolished 
these irregular modes of trial, causing 
justice to be fairly meted out by the 
standard weights of the law book. He 
— regular courts in each 
palatinate, with fixed fees for the 

udges. The oppressed serfs he made 
his chief care, and next to them, the 
Jews, to whom he assigned the same 
quarter of the city in which he had 
built the University—the celebrated 
Alma Mater et Nutrix Polonorum, 
whose history is the history of the 
learning of the age. Its Eamee 
were magnificent, and the edifices be- 
longing to it, like the temples of An- 
cient Sinton, were held sacred and 
inviolable. Students who had gra- 
duated there were considered noble in 
their own persons, and after twenty 
years of military or civil service, their 
nobility became hereditary. Its rec- 
tor enjoyed precedence of the minis- 
ters of state, while its renown for 
learning attracted to it students from 
Hungary, Bohemia, Germany, and 
Sweden, each nation having its own 
bursary. Though all these privileges 
and distinctions were not bestowed 
at once, or attained suddenly, yet, 
from the time of its erection to the 
period of its being placed on an 
equality by the bulls of Urban V. and 
Boniface TX. with the first Universi- 
ties of Europe, was not quite one hun- 
dred years. 

The Jewish chroniclers of Cracow 
preserve an interesting oral history of 
this epoch in the life of Casimir. In 
a familiar manner, as if only recalling 
the memory of a scene which they 
had witnessed, they describe him as 
coming one day wholly unattended to 
the Kazimirz (the name given to the 

uarter of the town then being erected 
or the Jews), when a violent thunder- 
storm in a moment frowned in the 
summer sky. The lightning streamed 
over the houses, and two or three old 
wooden ones a the flame, 
blazed all over, as if they had been 
covered with pitch. In terror and 
dismay, the crowds fled from the 
streets, while others rushed - into 
7 
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them from the burning houses, flying 
wildly hither and thither like dust in 
a whirlwind, and calling on the 
names of wives, husbands, children, 
and parents, whom they were never to 
see again. The houses did not burn 
down, they crumbled down, in red 
cinders, in almost a few moments, like 
the card-board erections of a child, or 
the cities on the painted scenery of a 
stage in flames. The loud, rattling 
thunder following instantly the fear- 
ful flash startled the beautiful Ara- 
bian on which the King rode; it sprang 
to one side, and then stood, panting 
fearfully and motionless, as if blinded. 
To see that in that terrified plunge 
into a court-yard the animal had 
thrown down a flying figure, to spring 
to the ground, raise that figure, bear 
it tenderly into the house through a 
door which stood open, gain a room, 
and laying the burthen gently down, 
call loudly for help, was all accom- 
plished in less time than it has taken 
to record it. 

The thunder was rolling sullenly 
away, becoming fainter and fainter, 
the cry for assistance had ceased, and 
Casimir stood beside one of the love- 
liest daughters of Israel, who, pale as 
marble, and tremulous as light in the 
stream, allowed him to hold to her 
lips a crystal goblet of water, when 
her father, a Jew of middle age and 
noble presence, entered the room. He 
recognised the King instantly, and 
bowed to the earth. He also at once 
surmised, that the scene which he 
beheld, and which disconcerted him 
not a little, was in some way owing 
to the fearful storm of a moment, 
which had already passed away, as if 
it were only rushing through the 
valley of the Vistula to some scene of 
awful wrath. Esther, for it was she, 
perceived by her father’s salam that 
she was in the presence of the King, 
and instantly rising, while she blushed 
like a sea shell, she attempted to do 
him homage, butahand gently, though 
firmly, laid on her arm, prevented the 
action, while Casimir, bowing before 
her, declared she was the monarch 
and he the enslaved. 

It is not our purpose to record all 
that the Jews repeat with such lively 
and lasting interest of the circum- 
stances connected with the frequent 
visits of the King to the Kazimirz af- 
ter this eventful day. It is sufficient 
to say, that they believe to this hour 
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that Casimir married the lovely Jewess 
according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Israelites, promising to make 
the marriage public should she give 
him an heir to the crown, and, in the 
mean time, binding to secrecy all who 
were present at the nuptials by a so- 
lemn oath, sworn on Jerusalem earth. 

For the fourth time the gates of 
the palace of Lubzoff opened to re- 
ceive a bride; not in the garish eye 
of day, when the noontide ray gilding 
all that is distant withers the bridal 
wreath on the brow—the type of this 
life’s happiness; not at midnight, 
when the path is shadowy, and the 
forests lie in unfathomed darkness, 
like the future; but in the evening, 
when the woods were full of music; 
when the streamlets sparkled over 
pebbly beds, flowing on harmoniously; 
when the purple heath took a shade 
of crimson, and the soft green moss 
was tinged with gold; and the wide- 
spreading linden, and the oaksplanted 
by the hands of the first Piast raised 
their heads into the rich light pour- 
ing from masses of bright clouds at 
the verge of the horizon, like the 
blessed closing of a life’s toils; then 
did the carriage drive up to the royal 
portal, bearing one whose presence 
was to banish solitude and silence 
from the halls, and whose smiles, be- 
longing to the springtime of life, 
were to exercise a mighty influence 
over a heart scathed by disappoint- 
ment, and beginning to feel the de- 
pendence of increasing years. Only 
the one carriage ian and the King 
himself, contrary to all custom, had 
stood alone, awaiting its approach, 
and immediately it drew up, he as- 
sisted to alight a lady who was com- 
sletely enveloped in a rich Oriental 
ridal veil. With an air of profound 
respect and deep love, he iow her 
arm through his own, and, still hold- 
ing her hand, led her to a suite of 
sone in the opts wing of 
the palace to that which had been 
occupied on former occasions. Two 
ladies in costly Jewish costume had 
accompanied the bride, one elderly, 
the other young and fair, and were 
conducted by the Stolnik, who as 
plate-bearer to the King, was a person 
of consequence in the household, to 
apartments which had been prepared 
for them in the same wing. 

The domestic history of Casimir’s 
life from this period almost belongs 
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to the Jews: at least they claim it, 
having preserved voluminous records, 
many of them as marvellous as an 
Arabian fable. To them, from that 
day, Poland became an earthly para- 
dise. Casimir gave them equality of 
rights with all others in courts of law, 
exempting them from supplying men 
for the army, and enacting special 
laws to protect them from the caprice 
and tyranny of the nobles. As they 
have at present, so they had then, 
possession of almost all the ready 
money in the kingdom ; and the Ex- 
change, still standing in the centre of 
the city of Cracow, is a memento of 
the vast extent of their commercial 
transactions at that period. Even 
his enemies, however, do not pretend 
to say that in the interest created by 
Esther for the Jews, Casimir forgot 
the Poles, never had Poland so just, 
so benevolent, so prudent a monarch ; 
one who loved her better, or governed 
her more wisely. In the epithet 
“ Great,” bestowed when his dynasty 
was extinct, we have an emphatic 
condensation of his life as a ruler ; 
while as a lover of Poland, Woronicz, 
who was Archbishop of Warsaw in 
the early part of this century, in his 
poem of the “Sybil,” in which he 
conjures up successively from their 
graves, the ancient kings and warriors 
of the country, bidding them look 
on the wide-spread desolation, shows 
us the heart of the king, in that sub- 
lime sentence which he supposes him 
to utter as he sinks back in his tomb, 
“Ts this that land !” 

It was during Esther’s life that the 
gardens of Lubzoff were amongst the 
most beautiful in the world. The 
fairest and rarest trees and shrubs 
and flowers were brought thither 
from every clime, and the lovely 
Jewess, without knowing it, planned 
her own funereal bower, where she 
— until the graves give up their 


ead. 

When I departed from Lubzoff it 
was almost midnight. I had my 
friend’s pretty open carriage placed at 
my disposal, and drove on briskly. The 
moon was climbing over the silent 
woods, and from time to time I caught 
little gleams of the river Rudewa, 
flowing on in tremulous a 
until near the sleeping city I could 
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hear it fall into the Vistula, with a 
entle murmur, as if repining at the 
on of its identity. 

There were very few people in the 
streets, and there were only those 
shops open where human beings go 
to waste their hard earnings, to de- 
stroy their health, and to buy eternal 
death. I passed on, and was not far 
from the beautiful church and monas- 
tery of the Dominican friars, when I 
heard the tinkling sound of a little 
silver bell. The Poles believe, and I 
have no reason to doubt it, that bells 
sound more loudly and sweetly when 
the dew is falling than at any other 
time, for I do not remember having 
ever heard any sound of so small a 
compass so completely diffusing itself 
around as did the clear notes of that 
little bell in the moonlit streets of 
Cracow. 

Knowing what the gentle warning 
indicated, [ drew to one side and 
stopt, while as if the streets were 
yielding up buried figures, each side 
was in a few moments lined with 
kneeling women, and men with heads 
uncovered and bowed down. The 
tread of feet was then heard mingling 
with the magic sounds of the bell, 
breaking its sweetness by the con- 
tact, and immediately after a proces- 
sion came in view. 

In robes which glittered even in 
the moonlight, and though shaded 
over by a canopy borne on high by 
four attendants, came a priest, carry- 
ing the host to some one who was 
then in the grip of the king of ter- 
rors, struggling for a few moments 
more of life, with the hope that he 
should at last depart in peace. Before 
the priest, clad in a white lawn sur- 
plice, a young neophite walked back- 
wards, ringing the silver bell. 

I forgot to move forsome moments 
after the procession had passed by. 
My eyeswere on the retreating figures, 
while the sound of the little bell, at 
first clear and loud, came back fainter 
and fainter, and then died away. A 
laugh which just then grated harshly 
on my ear recalled me to myself, and 
looking round I saw the last of the 
figures, who had a few moments be- 
fore assumed the attitude of adora- 
tion and prayer, re-enter one of the 
open shops. 
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BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


IN WHICH THE RECTOR COMES HOME, AND LILY SPEAKS HER MIND, AND TIME GLIDES ON, AND AUNT 
REBECCA CALLS AT THE ELMS. 


NEXT morning, punctual at the early 
breakfast -hour of those days, the 
cheery voice of the old Rector was 
heard at the garden rails that fronted 
the house, and out ran Tom Clinton 
from the stable-yard, and bid his 
“ Raverence,” with homely phrase, and 
witha ere grin, “welcome home,” 
and held his bridle and stirrup, while 
the Parson, with a kind smile, and 
half a dozen inquiries, and the air of 
a man who, having made a long jour- 
ney or a distant sojourn, capende on 
beholding old faces and the sights of 
home again; he had been away, to 
be sure, only one night and a part of 
a day, but his heart clave to his home 
and his darling ; and Lilias ran to the 


garden gate to meet him, with her 


old smile and greeting, it seemed 
fonder and more tender than ever, 
and then they kissed and hugged and 
kissed again, and he patted her cheek 
and thought she looked a little pale, 
but would not say any thing just then 
that was not altogether cheerful ; and 
so they stept up the two or three 
yards of gravel walk—she at his right 
side, with her right hand in his and 
her left clinging by his arm, and nest- 
ling close by his side, and leading him 
up to the house like a beloved cap- 
tive. 

And so at breakfast he narrated all 
his adventures, and told who were at 
the dinner party, and described two 
fine ladies’ dresses,—for the Doctor 
had skill in millinery, though it was 
as little known as Don Guixote’s 
talent for making bird-cages and tooth- 
picks, conf , 48 we remember, in 
one of his conversations with honest 
Sancho, under the cork trees. He told 
her his whole innocent little budget 
of gossip, in his own simple, plea- 
sant, way; and his little Lily sate 
looking on her beloved old man, and 
— but saying little, and her eyes 
often filling with tears ; and he looked 
when he chanced to see it—wistfully 


and sadly for an instant, but he made 
no remark. 

And some time after as she hap- 

ned to pass the study-door, he called 

er—‘ Little Lily, come here.” And 
in she came; and there was the Doctor, 
all alone and erect before his book- 
shelves, plucking down avolume here, 
and putting up one there, and—— 

“Shut the door, little Lily,” says 
he, gently and cheerily, going on 
with his work. “I had a letter, yes- 
terday evening, my darling, from Cap- 
tain Devereux, and he tells me that 
he’s very much attached to you; and 
I don’t wonder at his being in love 
with little Lily—he could not help 
it.” And he laughed fondly, and was 
taking down a volume that rather 
stuck in its place, so he could not 
turn to look at her ; for, the truth 
was, he supposed she was blushing, 
and could.not bear to add to her con- 
fusion ; and he, though he continued 
his homely work, and clapped the 
sides of his books together, and blew 
on their tops, and went so simply and 
plainly to the point, was flushed and 
very nervous himself ; for, though he 
thought of her marriage at some time 
or another as a thing that was to be, 
still it had seemed a long way off. 
And now, now it was come, and little 
Lily was actually going to be married 
—going away—and her place would 
know her no more; and her greeting 
and her music would be missed in 
the evening, and the garden lonely, 
and the Elms dark, without Lily. 

“ And he wants to marry my little 
Lily, if she’ll have him. And what 
does my darling wish me to say to 
him ;” and he spoke very on. 

“My darling, you're my darling; 
and your little Lily will never, never 
leave you. She'll stay.” And here the 
little speech stopped, for she was 
crying, with her arms about his neck; 
and the old man cried, too, and smiled 
over her, and patted her gracious head, 
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with a little trembling laugh, and 
said, “God bless iu my treasure!” 

“Well, little Lily, will you have 
him ?”’ he said, after a little pause. 

“No, my darling, no !” she answer- 
ed, still crying. 

“You won’t have him ?” 

“ No—no—never !” 

“Well, little Lily, I won’t answer 
his letter to-day; there’s no hurry, 
you know. And, if you are of the 
same mind to-morrow, you can just 
say you wish me to write.” 

“Change, I can’t; my answer will 
always be the same—always the 
same.” 

And she kissed him again, and went 
toward the door; but she turned 
back, drying her eyes, with a smile, 
and said, 

“No, your little Lily will stay with 
her darling old man, and be a pleasant 
old maid, like Aunt Becky ; and Pll 
play and sing your favourite airs. 
And Sally and I will keep the house; 
and we'll be happier in the Elms, I’m 
determined, than ever we were—and 
won’t you call me, darling, when your 
going out?” 

So little Lilyran away, and upstairs; 
and as she left the study and its 
beloved tenant, at every step the air 
seemed to darken round her, and her 
heart to sink. And she turned the 
key in her door, and threw herself on 
the bed; and, with her face to the 

yillow, cried as if her heart would 
reak. 

So the summer mellowed into au- 
tumn, and the fall of the leaf, and 
Devereux did not return ; and, it was 
alleged in the club, on good authority, 
that he was appointed on the staff of 
the Commander of the Forces ; and 
Puddock hada letter from him, dated 
in England, with little or no news in 
it; and Dr. Walsingham had a long 
epistle from Malaga, from honest Dan 
Loftus, full of Spanish matter for Irish 
history, and stating, with many re- 
grets, that his honourable upil had 
taken ill of a fever. And this ‘bit 
of news speedily took wind, and was 
discussed with a good deal of interest, 
and some fun, at the club ; and the 
odds were freely given and taken 
upon the event. 

The politics of Belmont were still 

retty much in the old position. The 
eneral had not yet returned, and 
Aunt Rebecca and Gertrude fought 
pitched battles, as heretofore, on the 
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subject of Dangerfield. That gentle- 
man had carried so many points in 
life by simply waiting, that he was 
nothing daunted by the obstacles 
which the caprice of the young lady 
presented to the immediate accom- 
plishment of his plans. And those 
which he once deliberately formed, 
were never abandoned for trifles. 

So when Aunt Becky and Miss 
Gertrude at length agreed on an ar- 
mistice—the condition being that the 
question of Mr. Dangerfield’s bliss or 
misery was to stand over for judg- 
ment untilthe General’s return, which 
could not now be deferred more than 
two or three weeks—the amorous 
swain, on being apprized of the terms 
by AuntRebecca, acquiesced with alac- 
rity, in a handsome, neat, and gallant 
little speech, and kissed Aunt Rebec- 
ca’s slender and jewelled hand, with 
a low bow anda grim smile, all which 
she received very graciously. 

Of course Dangerfield knew pretty 
well how matters stood : he was not 
a man to live in a dream ; facts were 
his daily bread. He knew toa month 
how old he was, and pretty exactly 
how time had dealt with his personal 
charms. He had a very exact and 
cynical appreciation of the terms on 
which Miss Chattesworth would—if 
at all—become and continue to be his 
wife. But he wanted her—she suited 
him exactly ; and all he needed to 
make his kingdom sure, when he had 
obtained her, was his legal rights. 
He was no Petruchio ; neither was it 
his theory to rule by love. He had 
a difterent way, without bluster, and 
without wheedling, he had the art 
of making those who were under his 
rule perfectly submissive ; sooner or 
later they all came to fear him asa 
child does a spectre. He had no mis- 
givings about the peace of his house- 

old. 

In the meantime Gertrude grew 
happier and more like herself, and 
Aunt Rebecca had her own theories 
about the real state of that young 
lady’s affections, and her generally 
unspected relations with others. 

Aunt Rebecca called at the Elms to 
see Lilias Walsingham, and sat down 
beside her on the sofa. 

“Lily, child, you're not looking 

mma Tl send you some drops. 

ou must positively nurse yourself. 
I'm almost sorry I did not bring Dr. 
Toole.” 
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“Indeed I’m glad you did not, Aunt 
Becky ; I take excellent care of my- 
self. I have not been out for three 
whole days.” 

“And you must not budge, darling, 
while this east wind continues. D’ye 
mind? And what do you think, my 
dear, I do believe I’ve discovered the 
secret reason of Gertrude’srepugnance 
to Mr. Dangerfield’s most advan- 
tageous offer.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Lily, becoming 
interested. 

“Well, I suppose you suspected she 
had a secret?’ said Aunt Rebecca. 

“T can only say, dear Aunt Becky, 
she has not told it to me.” 

“Now listen to me, my dear,” said 
Aunt Becky, laying her fan upon 
Lilysarm. “So sure as you sit there, 
Gertrude likes somebody, and I think 
I shall soon know who he is. Can 
you conjecture, my dear?’ And 
Aunt Rebecca paused, looking, Lilias 
thought, rather pale, and with a kind 
of smile too. 

“No,” said Lilias; “no, I really 
can’t.” 

“Well, maybe when I tell you I’ve 
reason to think he’s one of our officers 
here. Eh? Can you guess?” said 
Aunt Becky, holding her fan to her 
poem and looking straight before 

er. 

It was now Lily’s turn to look pale 
for a moment, and then to blush so 
much that her earstingled,and her eyes 
dropped to the carpet. She had time 
to recover though, for Aunt Becky, 
as I’ve said, was looking straight 
before her, a little pale, awaiting the 
result of Lily’s presumed rumina- 
tions, a moment satisfied her it could 
not be Devereux, and she was soon 
quite herself again. 

“An officer! no, Aunt Becky—there 
certainly is Captain Cluffe, who al- 
Ways joins your party when you and 
Gertrude go down to hear the band, 
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and Lieutenant Puddock, too, who 
does the same—but you know” 

“Well, my dear, all in good time. 
Gertrude’svery secret, and proud, too; 
but I shall know very soon. I’ve as- 
certained, my dear, that an officer 
came under the window the other 
evening, and sang a verse of a French 
chanson, from the meadow, in a 
cloak, if you please, with a guitar. I 
could name his name, my dear’—— 

“Do, pray, tell me,” said Lily, 
whose curiosity was all alive. 

“Why—a—not yet, my dear,” an- 
swered Aunt Becky, looking down; 
“there are—there’s a reason—but the 
affair, I may tell you, began, in ear- 
nest, on the very day on which she 
refused Mr. Mervyn. But I forgot 
you did not know that either—how- 
ever, you'll never mention it.” And 
she kissed her cheek, calling her, “my 
wise little Lily.” 

“And, my dear, it has been goin 
on so regularly ever since, with, til 
very lately, so little disguise, that I 
only wonder everybody doesn’t see 
it as plain as I do myself; and Lily, 
my dear,” continued Aunt Rebecca, 
energetically, rising from the sofa, as 
some object caught her eye through 
the glass-door in the garden, “your 
beautiful roses are all trailing in the 
mud. What on earth is Hogan about ? 
and there, see, just at the door, a box- 
full of nails!—I’d nail his ear to-the 
wall if he were mine,” and Aunt Re- 
becea glanced sharply through the 
glass, this way and that, for the of- 
fending gardener, who, happily, did 
not appear. Then off went Aunt 
Becky to something else; and in a 
little time remembered the famous 
academy in Martin’s-row, and looking 
at her watch, took her leave in a pro- 
digious hurry, and followed by Domi- 
nick, in full livery, and two dogs, left 
Lilias again to the society of her own 
sad thoughts. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IN WHICH DR. STURK TRIES THIS WAY AND THAT FOR A REPRIEVE ON THE EVE OF EXECUTION. 


So time crept on, and the day arrived 
when Sturk must pay his rent, or take 
the ugly consequences. The day before 
he spent in Dublin financiering. It 
was galling and barren work. He had 
to ask favours of fellows whom he 
hated, and to stand their refusals, 


and pretend to believe their lying ex- 
cuses, and appear to make quite light 
of it, though every failure stunned 
him like a blow of a bludgeon; and as 
he strutted jauntily off with a bil- 
ious smirk, he was well-nigh at his 
wit’s end. It was dark as he rode 
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out by the low road to Chapelizod— 
crest-fallen, beaten—scowling in the 
darkness through his horse’s ears 
along the straight black line of road, 
and wishing, as he passed the famous 
Dog-house, that he might be stopped 
and plundered, and thus furnished 
with a decent excuse for his penniless 
condition, and a plea in which all the 
world would sympathize for a short 
indulgence—and, faith! he did not 
much care if they sent a bullet through 
his harassed brain. But the high- 
waymen, like the bankers, seemed to 
know, by instinct, that he had nota 
guinea, and declined to give him even 
the miserable help he coveted. 

When he got home he sent down 
for Cluffe to the Phoenix, and got him 
to take Nutter, who was there also, 
aside, and ask him for a little time, 
or to take a part of the rent. Tflough 
the latter would not have helped him 
much ; for he could not make out ten 

unds just then, were it to save his 

ife. But Nutter only said— 

“The rent’s not mine ; I can’t give 
it or lose it; and Sturk’s not safe. 
Will you lend it ? Z can’t.” 

This brought Cluffe to reason. He 
had opened the business like a jolly 
companion, in a generous, full-blooded 


way. 

oWell, by Jove! Nutter, I can’t 
blame you ; for you see, between our- 
selves, I’m afraid’tisas you say. We 
of the Royal Irish have done, under 
the rose, you know, all we can; and 
I’m sorry the poor devil has got him- 
self into a scrape; but, hang it, we 
must have a conscience; and if you 
think there’s a risk of losing it, why 
I don’t see that I can press you.” 

The reader must not suppose when 
Clutfe said, “we of the Royal Irish,” 
in connexion with some pecuniary 
kindness shown to Sturk, that that 
sensible Captain had given away any 
of his money to the Surgeon; but 
Sturk in their confidential conference 
had hinted something about a “‘help- 
ing hand,” which Cluffe coughed off, 
and mentioned that Puddock had 
lent him fifteen pounds the week 
before. 

Andso he had, though little Puddock 
was one of the poorest officers in the 
corps. But he had no vices, and hus- 
banded his little means carefully, and 
was very kindly and off-hand in as- 
sisting to the extent of his little 
means a brother in distress, and never 
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added advice when so doing—for he 
had high notions of politeness—or, in 
all his life, divulged any of these little 
money transactions. 

Sturk stood at his drawing-room 
window, with his hat on, looking to- 
wards the Pheenix, and waiting for 
Cluffe’s return. When he could stand 
the suspense no longer, he went down 
and waited on his door-steps. And 
the longer Cluffe stayed, the more did 
Sturk establish himself in the con- 
viction that the interview had pros- 
pered, and that his ambassador was 
coming to terms with Nutter. He did 
not know that the entire question had 
been settled in a minute and a half, 
and that Cluffe was at that moment 
rattling away at backgammon with 
his arch-enemy, Toole, in a corner of 
the club parlour. 

It was not till Cluffe, as he emerged 
from the Pheenix, saw Sturk’s figure 
stalking in the glimpses of the moon, 
under the village elm, that he sud- 
denly recollected and marched up to 
him. Sturk stood, with his face and 
figure mottled over with the shadows 
of the moving leaves and the withered 
ones dropping about him, his hands 
in his pockets, and a crown-piece—I 
believe it was his last available coin 
just then—shut up fast and tight in 

is cold fingers, with his heart in his 
mouth, and whistling a little to show 
his unconcern. 

“Well,” said Sturk, “he won’t, of 
course ?” 

Cluffe shook his head. 

“Very good—T ll manage it another 
way,” said Sturk, confidently. “Good 
night ;” and Sturk walked off briskly 
towards the turnpike. 

“He might have said thank you, 
I think,” Cluffe said, looking after 
him with a haughty leer—mixing my- 
self up in his plaguy affairs, and am 
ing favours of fellows like Nutter.” 
But just then, having reached the 
corner next the Phoenix, Sturk hesi- 
tated, and Cluffe thinking he might 
possibly turn back and ask him for 
money, turned on his heel, and like 
a prudent fellow, trudged rapidly off 
to his lodgings. 

Toole and O’Flaherty were stand- 
ing in the doorway of the Phenix, 
observing the brief and secret meet- 
ing under the Elm. 

“‘That’s Sturk,” said Toole. 

O’Flaherty grunted acquiescence. 

Toole watched attentively till the 
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gentlemen separated, and then glanc- 
ing on O’Flaherty from the corner of 
his eye, with a knowing smile “tipped 
him the wink,” as the phrase went in 
those days. 

“An affair of honour!” said 
O’Flaherty, squaring himself. He 
smelt powder in everything. 

“ More like an affair of dishonour,” 
said Toole, buttoning his coat. “ He’s 
been “kiting” all overthetown. Nut- 
ter can distrain for his rent to-mor- 
row, and Cluffe called him outside 
the bar to speak with him ; put that 
and that together, sir.” And home 
went Toole. 

Sturk, indeed, had no plan, and 
just then was incapable of forming 
any. He changed his route, not know- 
ing why, and posted over the bridge, 
and a good way along the Inchicore 
road;and then turned aboutandstrode 
back again and over the bridge, with- 
out stopping, and on towards Dublin; 
and suddenly the moon shone out, 
and he recollected how late it was 
growing, and so turned about and 
walked homeward. 
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As he passed by the row of houses 
looking across the road towards the 
river, from Mr. Irons’ hall-door step, 
a well-known voice accosted him— 

“A thweet night, Doctor—the 
moon tho thilver bright—the air tho 
thoft !” 

It was little Puddock, whose hand 
and face were raised toward the 
sweet regent of the sky. 

“Mighty fine night,” said Sturk, 
and he paused for a second. It was 
Puddock’s way to be more than com- 
monly friendly and polite with any 
man who owed him money; and Sturk, 
who thought, perhaps rightly, that 
the world of late had been looking 
cold and black upon him, felt, in a 
sort of way, thankful for the greeting 
and its cordial tone. 

. a be wi’ ye, Lieutenant,” said 
he, slddenly taking his hand. “If 
there were more men like you there 
would be fewer broken hearts in the 
world.” And away went Sturk. 


CHAPTER XL, 


SHOWING HOW CHARLES NUTTER’S BLOW DESCENDED, AND WHAT PART THE SILVER SPECTACLES 
BORE IN THE CRISIS. 


In the morning the distress and 
keepers were in Sturk’s house. 

We must not be too hard upon 
Nutter. "Tis a fearful affair and no 
child’s play, this battle of life. Sturk 
had assailed him like a beast of prey ; 
not Nutter, to be sure, only Lor 
Castlemallard’s agent. Of that func- 
tionary his wolfish instinct craved the 
flesh, bones, and blood. Sturk had 
no other way to live and grow fat. 
Nutter or he must go down. The 
little fellow saw his great red maw 
and rabid fangs at his throat. If he 
let him off, he would devour him, and 
lie in his bed, with his cap on, and 
his caudles and cordials all round, as 
the wolf did by Little Red Riding 
Hood’s grandmamma; and with the 
weapon which had come to hand—a 
heavy one too—he was going, with 
Heaven’s help, to deal him a brain 


ow. 

When Sturk heard in the morning 
that the blow was actually struck, he 
jumped out of bed, and was taken 
with a great shivering fit, sitting on 
the side of it. Little Mrs. Sturk, as 


white as her night-cap with terror, 
was yet decisive in emergency, an 

bethought her of the brandy bottle, 
two glasses from which the Doctor 
swallowed before his teeth gave over 
chattering, and a more natural tint 
returned to his blue face. 

“Oh! Barney, dear, are we ruined?” 
faltered poor little Mrs. Sturk. 

“ Ruined, indeed?’ cried Sturk, 
with an oath. “Come in here.” He 
thought his study was on the same 
floor with his bedroom, as it had been 
in old times in their house in Lime- 
rick ten or twelve years before. 

“'That’s the nursery, Barney, dear,” 
she said, thinking in the midst of the 
horror, like a true mother, of the 
children’s sleep. 

Then he remembered, and ran down 
to the study, and pulled out a sheaf 
of bills and promissory notes, and re- 
newals thereof, making a very respect- 
able show. 

“ Ruined, indeed !” he cried, hoarse- 
ly, talking to his poor little wife in 
the tones and with the asperity of 
feeling which the image of Nutter, 
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with which his brain was filled, called 
up. “Look, I say, here’s one fellow 
owes me that—and that—and that— 
and there—there’s a dozen in that 
by another—there’s two more sets 
there, pinned together—and here’s 
an account of them all—two thou- 
sand, two hundred—and—you may 
say, three hundred—two thousand 
three hundred—owed me here ; and 
that | miscreant won't give me a 


“Ts it the rent, Barney ?” 

“The rent? To be sure; what 
else should it be ?” shouted the Doc- 
tor, with a stamp. 

And so pale little Mrs. Sturk stole 
out of the room, as her lord with bit- 
ter mutterings pitched his treasure of 
bad bills back again into the escri- 
toire ; and she heard him glam the 
study door and run down Stairs to 
browbeat and curse the men in the 
hall, for he had lost his head some- 
what, between panic and fury. He 
was in his stockings and slippers, 
with an old flowered silk dressing- 
gown, and nothing more but his shirt, 
and looked, they said, like a madman. 
One of the fellows was smoking, and 
Sturk snatched the pipe from his 
mouth, and stamped it to atoms on 
the floor, roaring at them to know 
what the —— brought them there; 
and without a pause for an answer, 
thundered, “And I suppose you'll not 
let me take my box of instruments 
out of the house—mind it’s worth 
fifty pounds ; and curse me, if one of 
our men dies for want of them in 
hospital, [ll indict you both, and 
your employer along with you, for 
murder!” Andso he railed on, till his 
voice failed him with a sort of choke- 
ing, and there was a humming in his 
ears, and a sort of numbness in his 
head, and he thought he was going to 
have a fit; and then up the stairs he 
went again, and into his study, and 
resolved to have Nutter out—and it 
flashed upon him that he’d say, “ pay 
the rent first; and then—what next? 
why he’d post him all over Dublin 
and Chapelizod, and Leixlip, where 
the Lord Lieutenant and Court were. 

And down he sat to a sheet of 
paper, with his left hand clenched on 
the table, and his teeth grinding 
together, as he ransacked his vocabu- 
lary for befitting terms ; but alas, his 

ight hand shook so that his pen- 
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manship would not do, in fact it half 
frightened him. “ By my soul! I be- 
lieve something bad has happened 
me,” he muttered, and propped up his 
window, and looked out, half dream- 
ing, over the churchyard on the park 
beyond, and the dewy overhanging 
hill, all pleasantly lighted up in the 
morning sun. 

While this was going on, little Mrs. 
Sturk, who on critical occasions took 
strong resolutions promptly, made a 
wonderfully rapid toilet, and let her- 
self quietly out of the street door. 
She had thought of Dr. Walsingham; 
but Sturk had lately in one of his im- 

rious freaks of temper, withdrawn 

is children from the good Doctor’s 
catechetical class, and sent him be- 
sides, one of his sturdy, impertinent 
notes—and the poor little woman 
concluded there was no chance there. 
She knew little of the Rector—of the 

rofound humility and entire placa- 
bility of that noble soul. 

Well, she took the opposite direc- 
tion, and turning her back on the 
town, walked at her quickest pace 
toward the Brass Castle. It was not 
eight o'clock yet, but the devil had 
been up betimes and got through a 

ood deal of his day’s work, as we 
nave seen. The poor little woman 
had made up her mind to apply to 
Dangerfield. She had liked his talk 
at Belmont, where she had met him ; 
and he inquired about the poor, and 
listened to some of her woful tales 
with a great deal of sympathy ; and 
she knew he was very rich, and that 
he appreciated her Barney, and so she 
trudged on, full of hope, though I 
don’t think many people who knew 
the world better ual have given a 
great deal for her chance. 

Dangerfield received the lady very 
affably in his little parlour, where, 
having already comenenas his early 
meal, he was writing letters. He looked 
hard at her when she came in, and 
again when she sat down ; and when 
she had made an end of her long and 
dismal tale, he opened a sort of stron 
box, and took out a thin quarto ol 
read, turning the leaves rapidly over, 

“ Ay, here we have him—Chapelizod 
—Sturk, Barnabas—Surgeon, R.LA., 
assignee of John Lowe—hey! one 
gale day, as you call it, only !—Sep- 
tember. How came that? Rent, £40, 
Why, then, he owes a whole year’s 
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rent, £40, ma’am. September, and 
his days of grace have expired. He 
ought to have paid it.” 

ere there came a dreadful pause, 
during which nothing was heard but 
the sharp ticking of his watch on the 
table. 

“Well, ma’am,” he said, “ when a 
thing comes before me, I say yes or 
no promptly. I like your husband, 
and I'll lend him the amount of his 
rent.” 

Poor little Mrs. Sturk jumped up 
in an ecstasy, and then felt quite 
sick, and sat down almost fainting, 
with a deathlike smile. 

“There’s but one condition I at- 
tach, that you tell me truly, my dear 
ma’'am,whether youcametome directly 
or indirectly at his suggestion.” 

No, indeed, she had not ; it was all 
her own thought ; she had not dared 
to mention it to him, lest he should 
forbid her, and now she should be 
almost afraid to tell him where she 
had been. 

“He'll not be very angry,depend on’t, 
my good madam ; you did wisely in 
comingto me. [respect your senseand 
energy; and should you hereafter 
stand in need of a friendly office, I beg 
you'll remember one who is disposed 
to help you.” 

Then he sate down, and wrote with 
a flying pen— 


“My pearSir,—I have just learned 
from Mrs. Sturk that you have an im- 
mediate concern for forty pounds, to 
which, I venture to surmise, will 
added some fees, &c. I take leave, 
therefore, to send herewith fifty 
guineas, which I trust will suffice for 
this troublesome affair. We can talk 
hereafter about repayment. Mrs. 
Sturk has handed me a memorandum 
of the advance. 

“Your very obedient, humble ser- 
vant, 

“Gries DANGERFIELD. 

“The Brass Castle, Chapelizod, 

2 October, 1767.” 


Then poor little Mrs. Sturk was 
breaking out into a delirium of grati- 
tude. But he put his hand upon her 
arm kindly, and with a little bow and 
an emphasis, he said— 

“Pray, not a word, my dear madam. 
Just write a line;” and he slid his 
desk before her with a sheet of paper 
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on it; “and say Mr. Dangerfield has 
this day handed me a loan of fifty 
guineas for my husband, Doctor Bar- 
nabas Sturk. Nowsign,if you please, 
and add the date. Very good!” 

“T’m afraid you can hardly read it 
—my fingers tremble a little,” said 
Mrs. Sturk, with a wild little depre- 
catory titter, and for the first time 
very near crying. 

“Tis mighty well,” said Danger- 
field politely; and he accompanied the 
lady with the note and fifty guineas, 
made up in a little rouleau, fast in 
her hand, across his little garden, and 
with—“A fine morning truly,” and 
“God bless you, madam,” and one of 
his peculiar smiles, he let her out 
through his little wicket on the high 
road. Andsoaway went Mrs. Sturk, 
scarce feeling the ground under her 
feet ; and Giles Dangerfield, carrying 
his white head very erect, with an ap- 
proving conscience, and his silver 
spectacles flashing through the leaves 
of his lilacs and laburnums, returned 
to his parlour. 

Mrs. Sturk, who could hardly keep 
from running, glided along at a won- 
derful rate, wondering now and then 
how quickly the wholeaffair—so awful 
as it seemed to her in magnitude— 
wasmanaged. Dangerfield hadneither 
hurried her nor-himself, and yet he 
despatched the matter and got her 
away in less than five minutes. , 

In little more than a quarter of an 
hour after, Dr. Sturk descended his 
door-steps in full costume,and marched 
down the street and passed the artil- 
lery barrack, from his violated for- 
tress, as it were, with colours flying, 
drums beating, and ball in mouth. 
He paid the money down at Nutter’s 
table, in the small room at the Phe- 
nix, where he sate in the morning to 
receive his rents, eyeing the agent 
with a fixed smirk of hate and tri- 
umph, and telling down each piece on 
the table with a fierce clink that had 
the ring ofacurseinit. Little Nutter 
met his stare of suppressed fury with 
an eye just as steady and malign, and 
a countenance blackened by disap- 
aaa Not a word was heard 

ut Sturk’s insolent tones counting 
the gold at every clang on the table. 

Nutter shoved him a receipt across 
the table, and swept the gold into his 
drawer. 

“Go over, Tom,” he said to the 
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bailiff, in a stern low tone, “and see 
the men don’t leave the house till the 
fees are paid.” 

And Sturk laughed a very pleasant 
laugh, you may be sure, over his 


shoulder at Nutter, as he went out at 
the door. _ 

When he was gone Nutter stood up, 
and turned his face toward the empty 
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grate. I have seen some plain faces 
once or twice look so purely spiritual, 
and others at times so infernal, as to 
acquire in their homeliness a sort of 
awful grandeur ; and from every fea- 
ture of Nutter’s dark wooden face 
was projected at that moment a super- 
natural glare of baffled hatred that 
dilated to something like sublime. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


RELATING HOW, IN THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT, A VISION CAME TO STURK, AND HIS EYES WERE 
OPENED. 


Sturk’s triumph was only moment- 
ary. He was in ferocious spirits, in- 
deed, over the breakfast-table, and 
bolted quantities of buttered toast 
and eggs, swallowed cups of tea, one 
after the other, almost at a single 
gulp, all the time gabbling with a 
truculent volubility, and every now 
and then a thump, which made his 
spoon jingle in his saucer, and poor, 
little Mrs. Sturk start, and whisper, 
“Oh, my dear!” But after he had 
done defying and paying-off the whole 
world, and showing his wife, and 
half convincing himself, that he was 
the cleverest and finest fellow alive, 
a letter was handed to him, which 
reminded him, in a dry, short way, 
of thosemoreformidable andimminent 
dangers that rose up, apparently in- 
surmountable before him; and he re- 
tired to his study to ruminate again, 
and chew the cud of bitter fancy, and 
to write letters and tear them to 
pieces, and, finally, as was his wont, 
after hospital hours, to ride into Dub- 
lin, to bore his attorney with barren 
inventions and hopeless schemes of 
extrication. 

Sturk came home that night with 
a hang-dog and jaded look, and taci- 
turn and half desperate. But he 
called for whisky, and drank a glass 
of that cordial, and brewed a jug of 
punch in silence, and swallowed glass 
after glass, and got up a little, and 
grew courageous and flushed, and 
prated away, rather loud and thickly, 
with a hiccough now and then, and 
got to sleep earlier than usual. 

Somewhere among “the small 
hours” of the night, he awoke sud- 
denly, recollecting something. 

“T have it,” cried Sturk, with an 
oath, and an involuntary kick at the 
foot-board, that made his slumbering 
helpmate bounce. 


“Whatisit, Barney, dear ?” squalled 
she, diving under the bed-clothes, 
with her heart in her mouth. 

“Tt’s like a revelation,” cried Sturk, 
with another oath; and that was all 
Mrs. Sturk heard of it for some time. 
But the Surgeon was wide awake, 
and all alive about it, whatever it 
was. He sat straight up in the bed, 
with his lips energetically compressed, 
and his eye-brows screwed together, 
and his shrewd, hard eyes rolling 
thoughtfully over the curtains, and 
now and then an ejaculation of won- 
der, or a short oath, would slowly rise 
up, and burst from his lips, like a 
bubble from the fermentation. 

Sturk’s brain wasinahubbub. He 
had fifty plans, all jostling and clam- 
ouring together, like a nursery of un- 
ruly imps—“ Take me”—“ No, take 
me’’—‘* No, me!” He had been 
dreaming like mad, and his senso- 
rium was still all alive with the ima- 
ges of fifty phantasmagoria, filled up 
by imagination and conjecture, and 
a strange, painfully-sharp remem- 
brance of things past—all whirlin 
in a carnival of roystering but dism 
riot—masks, dice, laughter, maledic- 
tions, drumming, fair ladies, tipsy 
youths, mountebanks, and assassins ; 
tinkling serenades, the fatal clang 
and rattle of the dice-box, and long- 
drawn screams. 

There was no more use in Sturk’s 
endeavours to reduce all this to 
order, than in reading the Riot Act 
to a Walpurgis gathering. So he sat 
muttering unconscious ejaculations, 
and looking down, as it were, from 
his balcony, waiting for the uproar to 
abate ; and when the air did clear 
and cool a little, there was just one 
face that remained impassive and 
serenely wicked before his eyes. 

When things arrived at this stage, 
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and he had gathered his recollections 
about him, and found himself capable 
of thinking, being a man of action, up 
he bounced and struck a light, vaulted 
into his breeches, hauled on his stock- 
ings, hustled himself into his roque- 
laure, and, candle in hand, in slippered 
feet, glided, like a ghost, down stairs 
to the back drawing-room, which, as 
we know, was his study. 

The night was serene and breath- 
less. The sky had cleared, and the 
moonlight slept mistily on the soft 
slopes of the park. The landscape 
wasa febrifuge, and cooledand quieted 
his brain as he stood before it at his 
open window, in solitary meditation. 
It was not till his slowly wandering 
eye lighted on the church-yard, with 
a sort of slight shock, that he again 
bestirred himself. 

There it lay, with its white tomb- 
stones and shadows spread under him 
seeming to say— Ay, here I am; 
the narrow goal ofall your plans. Not 
one of the glimmering memorials you 
see that does not cover what once 
was a living world of long-headed 
schemes, chequered remembrances, 
and well-kept secrets. Here lie your 
brother-plotters, all in bond, only 
some certain inches below; with their 
legs straight and their arms Wy their 
sides, as when grim Captain DEATH 
called the stern word ‘attention ! with 
their sightless faces and unthinking 
forehe: turned up to the moon. 
Dr. Sturk, there are lets of places for 
~ to choose among—suit yourself— 

ere—or here—or maybe here.” 

And so Sturk closed the window 
andremembered his dream, and looked 
out stealthily but sternly from the 
door, which was ajar, and shut it 
sharply, and with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, took a quick turn 
to the window ; his soul had got into 
harness again, and he was busy think- 
ing. Then he snuffed the candle, 
and then quickened his invention by 
another brisk turn; and then he 
opened his desk, and sate down to 
write a note. 

* Yes,” said he to himself, pausing 
for a minute, with his pen in his fin- 

ers; “’tis as certain as that I sit 
ere.” 

Well, he wrote the note. There 
was a kind of smile on his face, which 
was paler than usual all the while; 


and he read it over, and threw him- 
self back in his chair, and then read 
it over again, and did not like it, and 
tore it up. 

Then he thought hard for a while, 
leaning upon his elbow; and took a 
couple of great pinches of snuff, and 
snuffed his candle again, and, as it 
were, snuffed his brain, and took up 
his pen with a little flourish, and 
dashed off another, and read it, and 
liked it, and gave it a little sidelong 
nod, as oak he said, “ You'll do;’ 
and, indeed, considering all the time 
and thought he spent upon it, the 
composition was no great wonder, 
being, after all, no more than this :— 


“DEAR Srr,— Will you give me the 
honour of a meeting at my house this 
morning, as you pass through the 
town? I shall remain within till 
noon; and hope for some minutes 
private discourse with you. 

“Your most obedient, very humble 
servant, . 
“BARNABAS STURK.” 


Then he sealed it with a great red 
seal, large enough for a patent almost, 
impressed with the Sturk arms—a 
boar’s head for crest, and a flaunting 
scroll, with “Dentem fulmineum 
cave” upon it. Then he peeped 
again from the window to see if the 
grey of the morning had come, for he 
had left his watch under his bolster, 
and longed for the time of action. 

Then up stairs went Sturk ; and so, 
with the note, like a loaded pistol, 
over the chimney, he mad into 
bed, where he lay awake in agitating 
rumination, determined to believe 
that he had seen the last of those 
awful phantoms—those greasy bailiffs 
—that smooth, smirking, formidable 
attorney ; and—curse him—that bili- 
ous marshal’s deputy, with the pur- 
co pimply tinge about the ons of 

is nose and the tops of his cheeks, 
that beset his bed in a moving ring— 
this one pushing out a writ, and that 
rumpling open a parchment deed, and 
the other fumbling with his keys,and 
extending his open palm for the gar- 
nish. Avaunt! He had found out a 
charm to rout them all, and they 
shan’t now lay a finger on him—a 
short and sharp way to clear himself ; 
and 80 I believe he had, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


CONCERNING A LITTLE REHEARSAL IN CAPTAIN CLUFFE’S LODGING, AND A CERTAIN CONFIDENCE 
BETWEEN DR. STURK AND MR. DANGERFIELD. 


Mrs. Sturk, though very quiet, was 
an active little body, with a gentle, 
anxious face. She was up and about 
very early, and ran down to the 
King’s House, to ask Mrs. Colonel 
Stafford, who was very kind to her, 
and a patroness of Sturk’s, to execute 
a little commission for her in Dublin, 
as she understood she was going into 
town that day, and the Doctor’s horse 
had gone lame, and was in the hands 
of the farrier. So the good lady un- 
dertook it, and offered a seat in her 
carriage to Dr. Sturk, should his 
business call him to town. The car- 
riage would be at the door at half- 
past eleven. 

And as she trotted home—for her 
Barney’s breakfast-hour was drawing 
nigh—whom should she encounter 
upon the road, just outside the town, 
but their grim spectacled benefactor 
Dangerfield, accompanied by, an 
talking in his omait short way to, 
Nutter, the arch-enemy, who, to say 
truth, looked confoundedly black; and 
she heard the silver spectacles say, 
“Tis, you understand, my own 
thoughts only I speak, Mr. Nutter.” 

The fright and the shock of seeing 
Nutter so near her, made her saluta- 
tion a little awkward ; and she had, 

ides, an instinctive consciousness 
that they were talking about the ter- 
rible affair of yesterday. Dangerfield 
on meeting her, bid Nutter good 
morning suddenly, and turned about 
with Mrs. Sturk, who had to slacken 
her pace a little, for the potent agent 
chose to walk rather slowly. 

“ A fine morning, after all the rain, 
madam. How well the hills look,” 
and he pointed across the Liffey with 
his cane ; “and the view down the 
river,” and he turned about, pointing 
towards Inchicore. 

I believe he wanted to see how far 
Nutter was behind them. He was 
walking in the opposite direction, 
looking down on the curbstones of the 
footpath, and touching them with his 
cane, as if counting them as he pro- 
ceeded. Dangerfield nodded, and his 
spectacles in the morning sun seemed 
to flash two sudden gleams of light- 
ning after him. 

“T’ve been giving Nutter a bit of 


my mind, madam, about that pro- 
cedure of his. He’s very angry with 
me, but a great deal more so with 
your husband, who has my sympa- 
thies with him ; and I think I’m safe 
in saying he’s likely soon to have an 
offer of employment under my Lord 
Castlemallard, if it suits him.” 

And he walked on, and talked of 
other things in short sentences, and 
ee with Mrs. Sturk with a grim, 

rief kindness at the door, and so 
walked with his wiry step away to- 
wards the Brass Castle, where his 
breakfast awaited him, and he dis- 
appeared round thecorner of Martin’s- 


OW. 

“And which way was he going 
when you met him and that—that 
Nutter ?” demanded Sturk, who was 
talking in high excitement, and not 
being able to find an epithet worthy 
of Nutter, made it up by his emphasis 
and his scowl. She told him. 

“'H’m ! then, he can’t have got my 
note yet !” 

She looked at him in a way that 
plainly said, “ what note ?” but Sturk 
said no more, and he had trained her 
to govern her curiosity. 

As Dangerfield passed Captain 
Cluffe’s lodgings, he heard the gay 
tinkle of a guitar, and an amorous 
duet, not altogether untunefully sung 
to that accompaniment; and he be- 
held little Lieutenant Puddock’s 
back, with a broad scarlet and 
gold ribbon across it, supporting the 
instrument on which he was industri- 
ously thrumming, at the window, 
while Cluffe, who was giving a high 
note, with all the tenderness he could 
throw into his robust countenance, 
and one of those involuntary grimaces 
which in amateurs will sometimes 
accompany a vocal effort, caught the 
eye of the cynical wayfarer, and 
stopped short with a disconcerted 
little cough and a shake of his chops, 
and a grim, rather red nod, and 
“@QGood morning, Mr. Dangertield.” 
Puddock also saluted, still thrumming 
a low chord or two as he did so, for he 
was not ashamed, like his stout play- 
mate, and saw nothing incongruous 
in their early minstrelsy. 

The fact is, these gallant officers 
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were rehearsing a pretty little enter- 
tainment they designed for the ladies 
at Belmont. It was a serenade, in 
— and they had been compelled 

a ‘st pone it in consequence of the 
ot cen weather ; and though both 
wore were of tourse romantically 
evoted to their respective objects, 
s there were no two officers in his 

wo 8 service more bent upon 

ing love with a due regard to 
health and comfort than our friends 
Cluffe and Puddock. Puddock, in- 
deed, was disposed to conduct it in the 
true masquerading spirit, leaving the 
ladies to guess at the authors of that 
concord of sweet sounds with which 
the amorous air of night was to quiver 
round the walks and groves of Bel- 
mont ; and Cluffe, externally acqui- 
escing, had yet made up his mind, if a 
decent opportunity presented, to be 
detected and made prisoner, and that 
the honest troubadours should sup on 
a hot broil, and sip some of the ab- 
sent General’s curious Madeira at the 
feet of their respective mistresses, 
with all the advantage which a situa- 
tion so romantic and so private would 
offer. 

So “tinkle, tinkle, twang, twang, 
THRUM !” went the industrious and 
accomplished Puddock’s guitar ; and 
the voices of the enamoured swains 
kept tolerable tune: and time; and Pud- 
dock would say, “ Don’t you think, 
Captain Cluffe, ’twould perhapth go 
better if we weren’t to try that shake 
upon A. Do let’th try the latht two 
barth without it ;’ and “I’m thorry 
to trouble you, but jutht onth more, 
if you pleathe— 


But hard ith the chathe my thad heart 
mutht purthue, 

While Phylith, thweet Phylith, thtill flieth 
from my view.” 


Puddock, indeed, had strict notions 
about rehearsing, and, on occasions 
like this, assumed managerial airs, 
and in a very courteous way took the 
absolute command of Captain Cluffe, 
who sang till he was purple and his 
belts and braces cracked again, not 
venturing to mutiny, though he 
grumbled a little aside. 

So when Dangerfield passed Cluffe’s 
lodging again, returning on his way 
into Chapelizod, the songsters were 
at it still. And he smiled his plea- s 
sant smile once more, and nodded at 
poor old Cluffe, who this time was 
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seriously put out, and flushed up 
quite fiercely, and said almost in a 
mutiny— 

“ Hang it, Puddock, I believe you'd 
keep a fellow singing ballads over the 
street all day. Didn’t you see that 
cursed fellow, Dangerfield, sneering 
at us—curse him—lI suppose he never 
heard a gentleman sing before ; and, 
by Jove, Puddock, you know you do 
make a fellow go over the same thing 
so often it’s enough to make a dog 
laugh.” 

A minute after Dangerfield had 
mounted Sturk’s door-steps, and 
asked to see the Doctor. He was 
ushered up stairs and into that back 
drawing-room which we know s0 
well. Sturk rose as he entered. 

“Your most obedient, Mr. Danger- 
field,’ said the Doctor, with an 
anxious bow. 

““Good morning, sir,” said Dan- 
gerfield. “I’ve got your note, and am 
rag in consequence ; what can I 
€ 0 ” 

Sturk glanced at the door, to see it 
was shut, and then said— 

“Mr. Dangerfield, I’ve recollected 
a—something.” 

“You have? ho! 
sir ?” 

“You, I know, were acquainted 
with—with Charles Archer ?” 

Sturk looked for a moment on the 
spectacles, and then dropped his eyes. 

“CharlesArcher;’ answered Danger- 
field, promptly; “yes, to be sure. But 
Charles, you know, got into trouble ; 
and ’tis not an acquaintance you or 
I can boast of; and, in fact, we must 
not mention him; and I have long 
ceased to know any thing of him.” 

“But, [ve just remembered his 
address ; and there’s something about 
his private history which I very well 
know, and which gives me a claim 
upon his kind feeling, and he’s now 
in a position to do me a material 
service ; and, there’s no man living, 
Mr. Dangerfield, has so powerful an 
influence with him as yourself. Will 
you use it in my behalf, and attach 
me to you by lasting gratitude ?” 

Sturk leched straight at Danger- 
field ; and Dangerfield looked at him, 
quizzically, in return, after a short 


Well, my good 


pause. 
“T will,” said Dangerfield, with a 
ante "decision. ut, you know 
harles is not a fellow to be trifled 
with hey? and we must not mention 
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his name—you understand—or hint 
where he lives, or any thing about 
him, in short.” 

“That’s plain,” answered Sturk. 

“You're going into town, Mrs. 
Sturk tells me, in Mrs. Stafford’s car- 
riage. Well, when you return this 
evening, put down in writing what 
you think Charles can do for you, 
and [ll take care he considers it.” 

“T thank you, sir,’ said Sturk, 
solemnly. 

“ And, hark ye, you’d better go about 
your business in town—do you see— 
just as usual ; twill excite inquiry if 
you don’t, so you must in this and 
other things ee exactly as I di- 
rect you,” said Dangerfield. 
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“ Exactly, sir; depend on’t,” answer- 
ed Sturk. 

“Good day,” said Dangerfield. 

“ Adieu,” said the Doctor ; and they 
shook hands, gravely. 

On the lobby, Dangerfield encoun- 
tered Mrs. Sturk, and had a few pleas- 
ant words with her, patting the bull 
heads of the children, and went down 
stairs, smiling and nodding ; and Mrs. 
Sturk popped quietly into the study, 
and found her husband leaning on the 
chimneypiece, and swabbing his face 
with his handkerchief—strangely pale 
—and looking, as the good lady after- 
wards said, for all the world as if he 
had seen a ghost. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE CLOSET SCENE, WITH THE PART OF POLONIUS OMITTED, 


WuEN Magnolia and the Major had 
gone out, each on their several de- 
vices, poor Mrs. Macnamara called 
Biddy, their maid, and told her, in a 
vehement, wheezy, confidential whis- 

er, in her ear, though there was no- 
ody by but themselves, and the door 
was shut, 

“Biddy, now mind—d’ye see—the 
lady that came to me in the end of 
July—do youremember?—in the black 
satin—you know !—she’ll be here to- 
day, and we’re going down together 
in her coach, to Mrs. Nutter’s ; but 
that does not signify. As soon as she 
comes, bring her here, into this room 
—d’ye mind!—and go across, that 
instant minute—d’ye mind now/— 
straight to Dr. Toole, and ask him to 
send me the peppermint drops he 
promised me.” 

Then she cross-questioned Biddy, 
to ascertain that she perfectly under- 
stood and clearly remembered ; and, 
finally, she promised her half-a-crown 
if she performed this very simple 
commission to her mistress’s satisfac- 
tion, and held her tongue religiously 
on the subject. She had apprized 
Toole the evening before, and now 
poor Mrs. Mack’s sufferings, she hop- 
ed, were about to be brought to a 
happy termination by the Doctor’s 
ingenuity. She was, however, very 
nervous indeed, as the crisis ee 
ed; for such a beast as Mary Match- 
well at bay was a spectacle to excite 
a little tremor even in a person of 
more nerve than fat Mrs. Macnamara. 
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And what could Mary Matchwell 
want of a conjuring conference, of all 
twee in the world, with poor little 

Irs. Nutter? Mrs. Mack had done 
in this respect simply as she was bid. 
She had indeed no difficulty in per- 
suading Mrs. Nutter to grant the in- 
terview. That harmless little gig- 
gling creature could not resist the mere 
mention of a fortune-teller. Only for 
Nutter, who set his face against this 
sort of sham witchcraft, she would 
certainly have asked him to treat her 
with a glimpse into futurity at that 
famous Sibyl’s house ; and now that 
she had an opportunity of having the 
enchantress tete a tete in her own 
snug parlour at the Mills, she was in 
: a fuss of mystery and de- 
ight. 

Mrs. Mack, indeed, from her own 
sad experience, felt a misgiving and 
a pang in introducing the formidable 
ee But what could she do? 
She dared not refuse; all she could 
risk was an anxious hint to poor little - 
Mrs. Nutter, “not to be telling her 
anything, good, bad, or indifferent, 
but just to ask her what questions 
she liked, andno more.” Indeed poor 
Mrs. Mack was low and feverish about 
this assignation, and would have been 
more so but for the hope that her 
Polonius, behind the arras, would 
bring the woman of Endor to her 
knees. 

All on a sudden, she heard the 
rumble and jingle of a hackney coach, 
and the clang of the horses’ hoofs 

28 
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pulled up close under her window; 
er heart bounded and fluttered up 
to her mouth, and then dropped down 
like a lump of lead, and she heard a 
well-known voice talk a few sentences 
to the coachman, and then in the hall, 
as she supposed, to Biddy; and so she 
came into the room, dressed as usual 
in black, tall, thin, and erect, with a 
black hood shading her pale face, and 
the mist and chill of night seemed to 
enter along with her. 

It was a great relief to poor Mrs. 
Mack, that she actually saw Biddy 
at that moment run across the street 
toward ‘oole’s hall-door, and she 

uickly averted her conscious glance 
Senn the light-heeled handmaid. 

“Pray take a chair, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Mack, with a pallid face, and a 
low courtesy. 

Mistress Matchwell made a faint 
courtesy in return, and, without sayin 
any thing, sate down, and eal 
sharply round the room. 

“Pm glad, ma’am, you had no dust 
to-day ; the rain, ma’am, laid it beau- 
tiful.” 

The grim woman in black threw 
back her hood a little, and showed 
her pale face and thin lips, and pro- 
minent black eyes, altogether a grisl 
and intimidating countenance, with 
something wild and suspicious in it, 
suiting by no means ill with her su- 
pernatural and malign pretensions. 

Mrs. Mack’s ear was strained to 
catch the sound of Toole’s approach, 
and a pause ensued, during which she 

ot up and poured out a glass of port 
for the lady, and presented it to her 
deferentially. She took it, with a 
nod, and sipped it, thinking, as it 
seemed, uneasily. There was plainly 
something more than usual upon her 
mind. rs. Mack thought—indeed 
she was quite sure—she heard alittle 
fussing about the bed-room door, and 
concluded that the Doctor was get- 
ting under cover. 

When Mrs. Matchwell had set her 
empty glass upon the table, she glid- 
ed to the window, and, Mrs. Mack’s 
guilty conscience smote her, as she 
saw her look towards Toole’s house. 
It was only, however, at the coach; 
and having satisfied herself it was at 
hand, she said, 

“We'll have some minutes quite 
private, if you please—’tisn’t my affair, 
you know, but yours,” said the weird 
Woman. 
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There had been ample time for the 
arrangement of Toole’s ambuscade. 
Now was the moment. The crisis 
was upon him. But poor Mrs. Mack, 
just as she was about to say her little 
say about the front windows, and op- 
posite neighbours, and the privacy of 
the back bedroom, and to propose 
their retiring thither, felt a sinking of 
the heart—a deadly faintness, and an 
instinctive conviction that she was 
altogether overmatched, and that she 
could not hope to play successfully 
any sort of devil’s game with that all- 
seeing sorceress. She had always 
thought she was a plucky woman till 
she met Mistress Mary. Before her 
her spirit died within her—her blood 
flowed hurriedly back to her heart, 
leaving her half-dead body cold, pale, 
and damp, and her soul quailed under 
the spell of that fearful gaze and im- 
perious presence. 

She cleared her voice twice, and 
faltered an inquiry, but broke down 
in panic; and at that moment Biddy 
popped in her head— 

“The Doctor, ma’am, was sent for 
to Lucan, an’ he won’t be back till 
six o'clock, an’ he left no peppermint 
drops for you, ma’am, an’ do you 
want me, if you plase, ma’am ?” 

“Go down, Biddy—that’ll do,” 
said Mrs. Mack, growing first pale, 
and then very red. 

Mary Matchwell scented death afar 
off ; for her the air was always taint- 
ed with ominous perfumes. Every 
unusual look or dubious word thrilled 
her with a sense of danger. Suspi- 
cion is the baleful instinct of self-pre- 
servation with which the devil gifts 
his children ; and hers never slept. 

“What doctor ?”’ said Mrs. Match- 
well, turning her large, dismal, wicked 
gaze full on Mrs. Mack. 

“Doctor Toole, ma’am.” She dared 
not tell a literal lie to that piercing, 
prominent pair of black eyes. 

* And why did you send for Doctor 
Toole, ma’am ?” 

“T did not send for the Doctor,” 
answered the fat lady, looking down, 
for she could not stand that glance 
that seemed to light yp all the ca- 
verns of her poor soul, and make her 
lies stand forth self-confessed. “I 
did not send for him, ma’am, only for 
some drops he promised me. l’ve Pen 
very sick—I—I—I’m go miserable.” 

And poor Mrs. Mack's nether lip 
quivered, and she burst inte tears. 
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“You're enough to provoke a saint, 
Mrs. Macnamara,” said the woman in 
black, rather savagely, though coldly 
enough. “Why you're on the point 
for fortune, as it seems to me.” os 
poor Mrs. Mack’s inarticulate lamen- 
tations waxed more vehement. “You 
don’t believe it—very well— but 
where’s the use of crying over your 
little difficulties, eae tie a great 
baby, instead of exerting yourse 
thanking your best friend ” 

And the two ladies sate down to a 
murmuring tete-a-tete at the far end of 
the room ; you could have heard little 
more than an inarticulate cooing, and 
poor Mrs. Mack’s sobs, and the stern— 

“ And is that all? I’ve had more 
trouble with you than with fifty rea- 
sonable clients—you can hardly be 
serious—but I tell you plainly, you 
must manage matters better, my good 
madam; for, frankly, ma'am, this 
won't do.” 

With which that part of the con- 
ference closed, and Mary Matchwell 
looked out of the window. The coach 
stood at the door, the horses dozing 
patiently, with their heads together, 
and the coachman, with a black eye, 
mellowing into the yellow stage, and 
a cut across his nose—both doing 
well—was marching across from the 
public-house over the way, wiping his 
mouth in the cuff of his coat. 


and 
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* Put on your riding-hood, if you 
please, madam, and come down with 
me in the coach to introduce me to 
Mrs. Nutter,” said Mrs, Matchwell, 
at the same time tapping with her 
long bony fingers to the driver. 

“There’s no need of that, madam. 
T said what you desired, and I sent 
a note to her last night, and she ex- 
pects you just now; and indeed I'd 
rather not go, madam, if you please.” 

“Tis past that now—just do as I 
tell you, for come you must,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Matchwell. 

As the old woman of Berkeley 
obeyed, and got up and went quietly 
away with her visitor, though her dead 
flesh quivered with fear, so poor Mrs. 
Mack, though loath enough, submitted 
in silence. 

“Now, you look like a body going 
to be hanged—you do; what’s the 
matter with you, madam. I tell you, 
you mustn’t look that way. Here, 
take asupo’ this ;” and she presented 
the muzzle of a small bottle like a 
pistol at her mouth as she spoke— 

“There’s a glass on the table, if you 
let me, ma’am,” said Mrs. Mack. 

‘ M Glass be ——;; here, take a mouth- 
u Se 

And she popped it between her 
lips; and Mrs. Mack was refreshed 
and the spirit revived within her. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


PALE HECATE’S VISIT TO THE MILLS. 


So they 
which jingled and rattled so inces- 
santly and so loud that connected talk 


both entered the vehicle, 


was quite out of the question, and 
Mrs. Macnamara was aod twas 80 ; 
and she could not help observing 
there was something more than the 
ordinary pale cast of devilment in 
Mary Matchwell’s face—somethin 
she thought, almost frightful, an 
which tempted her to believe in her 
necromantic faculty. 

So they reached Nutter’s house, at 
the mills, a sober, gray-fronted man- 
sion, darkened with tall trees, and in 
went Mrs. Mack. Little Mrs. Nutter 
received her in 9 sort of transport of 
eagerness, giggle, and curiosity. 

**And is she really in the coath 
now ¢ and, my dear, doeg she reall 
tell the wonders they say. Mrs. Mol- 


loy told me—well, now, the most 
surprising things; and do you actu- 
ally believe she’s a conjuror? But 
ou know Nutter must not hear I had 
ner here. He can’t abide a fortune- 
teller. And what shall I ask her? 
I think about the pearl cross—don’t 
you? for I wouwld like to know, and 
then whether Nutter or his enemies— 
you know who I mean—will carry the 
day—don’t you know! Doctor Sturk, 
my dear, and—and—but that’s the 
chief question,” 

Poor Mrs. Mack glanced over her 
shoulder to see she was’nt watched, 
and whispered her in haste— 

“For mercy sake, my dear, take 
my advice, and that is, listen to all 
she tells you, but tell her nothing.” 

“To be sure, my dear, that’s only 
common sense,” said Mrs, N utter. 

28 
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And Mary Matchwell, who thought 
they had been quite long enough to- 
gether, descended from the carriage, 
and was in the hall before Mrs. Nut- 
ter was aware ; and the silent appari- 
tion overawed the poor little lady, 
who faltered a “Good evening, madam 
—you’re very welcome—pray step 
in.” So in they all trooped to Nut- 
ter’s parlour. 

So soon as little Mrs. Nutter got 


fairly under the chill and shadow of 


this inauspicious presence, her giggle 
subsided, and she began to think 
of the dreadful story she had heard 
of her having showed Mrs. Fleming, 
through a glass of fair water, the ap- 

arition of her husband with his face 

alf masked with blood, the day be- 
fore his murder by the watchman in 
John’s lane. When, therefore, this 
woman of Endor called for water 
and glasses, and told Mrs. Mack that 
she must leave them alone together, 
ee little empty Mrs. Nutter lost 
neart, and began to feel very queer, 
and to wish herself well out of the 
affair ; and, indeed, was almost ready 
to take to her heels and leave the two 
ladies in possession of the house, but 
she had not decision for this. 

“And mayn’t Mrs. Mack stay in 
the room with us?’ she asked, follow- 
ing that good lady’s retreating figure 
with an imploring look. 

“ By no means.” 

This was addressed sternly to Mrs. 
Mack herself, who, followed by poor 
Mrs. Nutter’s eyes, moved fatly and 
meekly out of the room. 

She was not without her fair share 
of curiosity, but on the whole, was 
relieved and very willing to go. She 
had only seen Mary Matchwell take 
from her pocket and uncase a small 
oval-shaped steel mirror, which seemed 
to have the property of magnifYing 
objects ; for she saw her cadaverous 
fingers reflected in it to fully double 


their natural size, and she had half 


filled a glass with water, and peered 
through it askew, holding it toward 
the light. 

Well, the door was shut, and an in- 
terval of some five minutes elapsed ; 
and all of a sudden two horrible 
screams in quick succession rang 
through the house. 

Betty, the maid, and Mrs. Mack 
were in the small room on the other 
side of the hall, and stared in terror 
ononeanother. The old lady, holding 
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Betty by the wrist, whispered a bene- 
diction; and Betty crying—‘Oh! my 
dear, what’s happened the poor mis- 
thress?”’ counell Us hall in a second, 
followed by Mrs. Mack. And they 
heard the door unlocked on the inside 
as they reached it. 

In they came, scarce knowing how, 
and found poor little Mrs. Nutter flat 
upon the floor, in a swoon, her white 
face and the front of her dressdrenched 
with water. 

“You've a scent-bottle, Mrs. Mac- 
namara—let her smell to it,” said the 
grim woman in black, coldly, but with 
a scarcely perceptible gleam of tri- 
umph, as she glanced on the horrified 
faces of the women. 

Well, it was a long fainting-fit ; but 
she did come out of it. And when 
her bewildered gaze at last settled 
upon Mrs. Matchwell, who was stand- 
ing darkly and motionless between 
the windows, she uttered anotherloud 
and horrible cry, and clung with her 
arms round Mrs. Mack’s neck, and 
screamed— 

“Oh! Mrs. Mack, there she is— 
there she is—there she is.” 

And she screamed so fearfully and 
seemed in such an extremity of terror, 
that Mary Matchwell, in her sables, 
glided, with a strange sneer on her 

yale face, out of the room, across the 

fall, and into the little parlour on the 
other side, like an evil spirit whose 
mission was half accomplished, and 
who departed from her for a season. 

“She's here—she’s here!” screamed 
poor little Mrs. Nutter. 

‘“No, dear, no—she’s not—she’s 
gone, my dear—indeed, she’s gone,” 
replied Mrs. Mack, herself very much 
appalled, 

“Oh! is she gone—is she—is she 
gone?” cried Mrs. Nutter, staring all 
round the room, like a child after a 
frightful dream. 

“She’s gone, ma’am, dear—she isn’t 
here—by this crass, she’s gone!”’ said 
Betty, assisting Mrs. Mack, and equally 
frighted and incensed. 

“Oh! oh! Betty, where is he gone? 
Oh! Mrs. Mack—oh ! no—no—never ! 
It can’t be—it couldn’t. It cs not he 

he never did it.” 

“T declare to you, ma’am, she’s not 
right in her head!” cried poor Betty, 
at her wits’ ends. 

“There—there now, Sally, darling 
there,’ said frightened Mrs, Mack, 
patting her on the back. 
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“There—there—there—I see him,” 
she cried again. “Oh! Charley,Charley, 
sure—sure I didn’t see it aright—it 
was not real.” 

“There now, don’t be frettin’ your- 
self, ma’am, dear,” said Betty. 

But Mrs. Mack glanced over her 
shoulder in the direction in which 
Mrs. Nutter was looking, and with a 
sort of shock, not knowing whether it 
was a bodily presence or a devilish 
simulacrum raised by the incantations 
of Mary Matchwell, she beheld the dark 
features and white eye-balls of Nutter 
himself looking full on them from the 
open door. 

“Sally—what ails you,sweetheart?” 
said he, coming close up to her with 
two swift steps. 

“Oh! Charley, ’twas a dream— 
nothing else—a bad dream, Charley. 
Oh! say it’s a dreain,” cried the poor 
terrified little woman. “Oh! she’s 
cried 


coming—she’s coming!” she 
again with an appalling scream. 
“ Who—what’s the matter?” cried 
Nutter, looking in the direction of his 
pore wife’s gaze in black wrath and 


yewilderment, and beholding the 

weird woman who had followed him 
into the room. As he gazed on that 
pale, wicked face and sable shape, the 
same sort of spell which she exercised 
upon Mrs. Mack and poor Mrs. Nutter 
seemed in a few seconds to steal over 
Nutter himself, and fix him in the 
place where hestood. His mahogany 
face bleached to sickly boxwood, and 
his eyes looked like pale balls of stone 
about to leap from their sockets. 
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After a few seconds, however, with 
a sort of a gasp, like a man awaking 
from a frightful sleep, he said— 

“Betty, take the mistress to her 
room ;” and to his wife, “go sweet- 
heart. Mrs. Macnamara this must 
be explained,” he added; and taking 
her by the hand, he led her in silence 
to the hall-door, and signed to the 
driver. 

“Oh! thank you, Mr. Nutter,” she 
stammered; “but the coach is not 
mine; it came with that lady who’s 
with Mrs. Nutter.” 

He had up to this moved with her 
like a somnambulist. 

“Ay, that lady ; and who the devil 
is she ¢” and he seized her arm with 
a sudden gripe, that made her wince. 

“Oh! that lady!’ faltered Mrs. 
Mack—‘“she’s—I believe—she’s Mrs. 
Matchwell—the—the lady that adver- 
tises her abilities.” 

“ Hey ! I know—the fortune-teller 
and go-between,—her !” 

She was glad he asked her no more 
questions, but let her go, and stood in 
pentane meditation, forgetting to bid 
ier good evening. She did not wait, 
however, for his courteous dismissal, 
but hurried away towards Chapelizod. 
The only thing connected with the 
last half-hour’s events that seemed 
quite clear and real to the scared 
lady was the danger of being over- 
taken by that terrible woman, and a 
dreadful sense of her own share as 
an accessory in the untold mischief 
that had befallen poor Mrs. Nutter. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH CHARLES NUTTER, ESQ., ORDERS TEA. 


In the midst of her horrors and agi- 
tation Mrs. Mack’s curiosity was not 
altogether stunned. She wondered 
vaguely, as she pattered along, with 
what dreadful exhibition of her infer- 
nal skill Mary Matchwell had disor- 
dered the senses of poor little Mrs. 
Nutter—had she called up a red-eyed, 
sooty raven to her shoulder—as old 
Miss Alice Lee (when she last had a 
dish of tea with her) told her she had 
once done before—and made the omi- 
nous bird speak the doom of poor 
Mrs. Nutter from that perch? or had 
she raised the foul fiend in bodily 
shape, or showed her Nutter’s dead 
tuce through the water ! 


With these images flitting befote 
her brain, she hurried on at her best 
pace, fancying every moment that she 
heard the rumble of the accursed 
coach behind her, and longing to see 
the friendly uniform of the Royal 
Irish Artillery, and the familiar house- 
fronts of the cheery little street, and, 
above all, to hide herself securely 
among her own household gods. 

When Nutter returned to the par- 
lour his wife had not yet left it. 

“Tl attend here, go you upstairs,” 
said Nutter. He spoke strangely, and 
looked odd, and altogether seemed 
strung up to a high pitch. 

Out went Betty, seeing it was no 
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good dawdling; for her master was 
resolute and formidable. The room, 
like others in old-fashioned houses 
with thick walls, hada double door. 
He shut the one with a stern slam, 
and then the other; and though the 
honest maid loitered in the hall, and, 
indeed, placed her ear very near the 
door, she was not much the wiser. 

There was some imperfectly heard 
talk in the parlour, and cries, and 
sobs, and more talking. Then before 
Betty was aware, the door suddenly 
opened, and out came Mary Match- 
well, with gleaming eyes, and a pale 
laugh of spite and victory, and threw 
a look, as she passed, upon the maid 
that frightened her, and so vanished 
into her coach. 

Nutter disengaged himself from 
poor Mrs. Nutter’s arms, in which he 
was nearly throttled, while she sobbed 
and shrieked— 

“Oh! Charley, dear—dearest Char- 
ley—Charley, darling—isn’t it fright- 
ful ?’ and so on. 

“ Betty, take care of her,” was all 
he said, and that sternly, like a man 

uietly desperate, but with a dismal 
fu in his face. 

e went into the little room on the 
other side of the now darkening hall, 
and shut the door, and locked it in- 
side. It was partly because he did 
not choose to talk just now any more 
with his blubbering and shrieking 
wife. He was a very kind husband, 
in his way, but a most incapable 
nurse, especially in a case of hys- 
terics. 

He came out with a desk in his 
hands. 

“Moggy,” he said, in a low tone, 
seeing his other servant-woman in the 
dusk crossing at the foot of the stairs, 
“here, take this desk, leave it in our 
bedroom—'tis for the mistress; tell 
her so by-and-by.” 

The wench carried it up; but poor 
Mrs. Nutter was in no condition to 
comprehend any thing, and was talk- 
ing quite wildly, and seemed to be 
growing worse rather than better. 

Nutter stood alone in the hall, with 
his back to the door from which he 
had just emerged, his hands in his 
pockets, and the same dreary and 
wicked shadow over his face. 

“So that —— Sturk will carry his 

“point after all,” he muttered. 
On the hall wainscot just opposite 
hung his horse-pistols ; and when he 





saw them, and that wasn’t for a 
while—for though he was looking 
straight at them, he was staring, 
really, quite through the dingy wooden 
pe at quite other objects three 

undred miles away—when he did 
see them, I say, he growled in the 
same tone— 

“T wish one of those bullets was 
through my head, so the other was 
through his.” 

And he cursed him with laconic in- 
tensity. The hall-door stood open, 
just as Mary Matchwell had left it. 

Nutter stood on the door-step, where 
he could hear faintly, from above- 
stairs, the cries and wailing of poor, 
hysterical Mrs. Nutter. He remained 
there a good while, during which, un- 
perceived by him, Dr. Toole’s pestle- 
and-mortar boy, who had entered by 
the back-way, had taken a seat in the 
hall. He was waiting for an empty 
draught bottle, in exchange for a re- 
slenished flask of the same agreeable 
beverage, which he had just delivered; 
for physic was one of poor Mrs. Nut- 
ter’s weaknesses, though, happily, she 
did not swallow half what came home 
for her. 

When Nutter turned round, the 
boy—a sharp, tattling vagabond—he 
knew him well, was reading a printed 
ecard he had picked up from the floor, 
with the impress of Nutter’s hob- 
nailed tread upon it. It was endorsed 
upon the back, “For Mrs. Macnamara, 
with the humble duty of her obedient 
servant, M. M.” 

“What's that, sirrah?” shouted 
Nutter. 

“For Mrs. Nutter, I think, sir,” 
said the urchin, jumping up with a 
start. 

“ Mrs. Nutter?’ repeated he—“ No 
—Mrs. Mac—Macnamara,” and he 
thrust it into his surtout pocket. 
“And what brings you here, sirrah ?” 
he added savagely; for he thought 
everybody was spying after him now, 
and, as I said, he knew him for a tat- 
tling young dog—he had taken the 
infection from his master, who had 
trained him. 

“Here, woman,” he cried to Moggy, 
who was passing again, “give that 
pimping youns rascal his ——— an- 
swer; and see, sirrah, if I find you 
sneaking about the place again, I'll 
lay that whip across your back.” 

Nutter went into the small room 
again. 
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“An’ how are ye, Jemmie—how’s 
every inch iv you?” inquired Moggy 
of the boy, when his agitation was a 
little blown over. 

“T’m elegant, thank ye,” he an- 
swered ; “an’ what’s the matther wid 
ye all. I cum.through the kitchen, 
and seen no one.” 

“Och? didn’t you hear? The poor 
mistress—she’s as bad as bad can be.” 
And then began a whispered confi- 
dence, broken short by Nutter’s again 
emerging, with the leather belt he 
wore at night on, and a short back- 
sword, called a coutteau de chasse, 
therein, and a heavy walking-cane in 
his hand. 

“Get tea for me, wench, in half an 
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hour,” said he, this time quite quietly, 
though still sternly, and without 
seeming to observe the quaking boy, 
who, at first sight, referred these mar- 
tial preparations to a resolution to do 
execution upon him forthwith; “you'll 
find me in the garden when it’s 
ready.” 

And he strode out, and pushing 
open the wicket door in the thick 
garden hedge, and, with his cane 
shouldered, walked with a quick, re- 
solute step down towards the pretty 
walk by the river, with the thick 
privet hedge and the row of old pear 
trees by it. And that was the last that 
was heard or seen of Mr. Nutter for 
some time. 


DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY’S CALDERON.* 


Dents Florence M‘Carthy is one of 
our own poets, one whom we should 
wish tosee seeking inspiration from the 
scenes of his own land. We grudge 
Spain one of our few Irish poets. 
We follow him with the same regret- 
ful wishes that Horace followed his 
friend Virgil on his voyage to Greece. 
“Spain,” we would say, “ restore him 
back to us.” In unhappy times, now 
long since past and gone, Spain was 
the home of many exiles of Erin, who 
have risen there toname and fame. An 
Irishman, Wall, was Prime Minister 
of Spain for ten years during the 
middle of last century. The most 
eminent naturalist and superintendent 
of mines in Spain, at the same time, 
was also an Irishman—Bowles. The 
discipline of the infantry was re- 
modelled by an O'Reilly, to whose 
superintendence the military schools 
of Spain were intrustedby that reform- 
ing and public spirited cing, Charles 
the Third. Count de cy was 
Spanish Ambassador at the same time, 
at the court of Stockholm, and Count 
de Mahony the Ambassador at the 
court of Vienna. The present Prime 
Minister of Spain, who has done more 
than any man living to revive the 
ancient glories of Spain, is of Irish 


descent. Field Marshal O’Donnell, 
Duke of Tetuan,has succeeded not only 
in retaining the favour of a capricious 
court, but also in satisfying the de- 
mands of the party of progress. Be- 
tween the working of Sor Patrocinio 
and Father Claret on the Queen’s 
conscience, and the intrigues of the 
leaders of the Liberal party to win 
over a majority to their side in the 
Cortes, O’Donnell must find it as 
hard to keep the post as to win it, 
He is the first minister who has held 
his ground for five years uninter- 
ruptedly since Spain became a con- 
stitutional country. Considering the 
difficulties of his position, it is all the 
more to his credit that he has not 
broken with the Liberal party, who 
have bid against him for power, and 
intrigued against him for court favour. 
We have some reason to be proud of 
our countryman. He is the descen- 
dant of one of these soldiers of fortune 
who fought well for every country 
except their own. The Irishman in 
Spain, like the graft of the wild 
olive on the tame, has proved a 
goodly scion productive of much fruit. 
When Spain was dying for want of 
native talent, and Ireland could hold 
out no sphere for the talent of her 
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sons, the men for the sphere, and the 
sphere for the men were brought to- 
gether in Spain, and a direction given 
to the talent of Irishmen, of which 
the O’Reillys, O’Donnells, Lacys, 
and Mahonys are prominent in- 
stances. 

But times have changed since then. 
Ireland now consumes her own talent, 
and Spain is not reduced to import 
ministers and generals from abroad. 
Unless from sheer love of errantry, 
Mr. M‘Carthy has no call to wander 
off to Spain. Much less do weapprove 
of a poet of really original powers, 
descending to the useful but subordi- 
nate labour of a translator. Of Cal- 
deron we shall presently write more 
at length ; buthere we would say 
that we wish Mr. M‘Carthy had 
chosen a more inspiring task than in 
taxing the resources of the English 
language to render Spanish assonante 
rhyme intelligible to the English ear. 
What the music of the spheres 
is to mortals, wrapt around with this 
muddy vesture of decay, that the 
Spanish assonante, or vowel rhyme, is 
to ears that can catch a consonant 
rhyme only. There are three kindsof 
writing in English according to Charles 
Lamb--prose, verse, and worse. We 
have verse in which there is rhythm 
without rhyme, and some in which 
there is rhyme without rhythm, and 
somespecimens, we must add, in which 
there is neither rhyme, rhythm, nor 
reason. But the Spanish assonante 
verse is a delicacy which the Castilian 
ear has practised itself to, butto which 
our duller organs are quite insensible. 
We are told that a Spanish audience 
is pleased with the coo of asoft vowel 
in aclosed syllable, recurring througha 
page or two of a poem, and can detect 
the alternate vowel rhyme as we 
should catch the consonant rhyme. 
Practice has brought Spanish ears to 
that proficiency in detecting slight 
inflections of sound which it is said 
marks the Chinese. To a foreigner 
Chinese is almost unpronounceable, 
from the fact that the same sound, 
shin, for instance, may mean four dis- 
tinct ideas according as we pronounce 
it--shin,shin, shin, shin. The sixteen 
aspirates, moreover, in Chinese, form a 
barrier which the provincial English- 
man can never getover in learning Chi- 
nese, A Scotchman has some chance ; 
an Irishman gets on better still; but a 
true Saxon from the weald must give 
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it up in despair. Now the Castilian 
presents no difficulties like these of 
the Chinese. The pronunciation is 
open and resonant, but the niceties 
of the vowel sounds are of course 
not detected by a foreigner. Mr. 
M‘Carthy should have given up the 
assonante verse, as other translators 
have done in despair. 

We fear that the majority of his 
readers will pass over his assonante 
rhyme without suspecting the exist- 
ence of rhyme any more than poor’ 
M. Jourdain, that he had been 
speaking prose all his life. It would 
take up too much of our space to enter 
on an explanation of what assonante 
rhyme means. Any introduction to 
Spanish literature would put the 
reader in possession of all that can 
be said on the subject. To our taste 
it is as frigid as the acrostics which 
were once in fashion among ourselves, 
and which revisit the glimpses of 
the moon once a year on Valentine’s 
day. Petrarch’salliteration on Laura, 
breaking up the five letters and dis- 
tributing them like so much type 
through the fourteen lines of his 
sonnet, is an Italian assonante of a 
different kind, but not more meaning- 
less in our judgment than the repeti- 
tion of a particular vowel in the final 
or in the penultimate syllable of a 
page of trochaic lines. 

Mr. MacCarthy pleads as his éx- 
cuse for attempting to reproduce as- 
sonante verse in English, that for 
some years past he has had some 
months every year of forced leisure. 
And so, for want of employment, he 
took, not only to translating Calde- 
ron, for which he deserves our thanks, 
but also to render up, not only the 
sense, but the very sound of the 
Spanish. Southey amused his chil- 
dren by telling how the water came 
down at Lodore, and in rhyme which 
was very like a waterfall ; and Hood 
and Canning, in their playful moods, 
took liberties with English which 
would have made Johnson stare and 
gasp. The celebrated line of the 
Anti-Jacobin— 

‘in the U- 
Niversity of Gottingen.” 


is a free instance of an English asso- 
nante. Street ballads, of which there 
are some excellent specimens in a 
late number, are assonante in many 
instances. Their raciness consists 
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as much in this as in any thing else; 
and no doubt the Spanish populace, 
who crowded to hear and see Calde- 
ron’s plays, were tickled with the 
sound, which their ears could catch 
and their taste did not object to. 
These were probably among the vices 
of style which ‘made Calderon the 
most popular and the most seductive 
poet of his ageand country. Instead 
of elevating the taste of his country- 
men, he descended to cater to their 
pleasures without comment or protest 
on his part. Calderon lived long 
enough to see Spain sink, like Egypt, 
from the first to be the lowest of 
kingdoms. How far he fell in with 
the prevailing taste which led to her 
deep abasement we shall presently 
see. It is enough here to say, that 
the jingle which is hardly a jingle was 
not worth producing in English. We 
wish our Irish poet joy that he has 
done with Spanish assonantes. It was 
love’s labour lost. Too much power 
has been thrown away on a trifle. 
Such dilettantism was unworthy of 
the author of the exquisite lament on 
the late Earl of Belfast :— 


“Maidens of Italy, 
Napoli’s daughters, 
Send the sad requiem 
Over the waters.” 


The writer of such English anapests 
as these should not waste his time 
in toiling to turn Spanish trochees 
into English, with a closed vowel 
doing duty for rhyme. Hercules 
weaving daisy-chains, or Achilles 
learning to back-stitch, was not 
spending his time to less purpose. 
But having said so much, we must 
rein in our regrets, for fear we should 
be thought insensible to the great 
merits of this wnique translation of 
Calderon. Mr. MacCarthy has set a 
worthy model before him, and has 
failed only from running into the ex- 
treme of over-fidelity. He quotes Mr. 
Newman’srules on translating Homer. 
Mr. Newman insists that the trans- 
lator should retain every peculiarity 
of the original—zith the greater care, 
the more foreign it may happen to be, 
whether it be matter of taste, of 
intellect, or of morals. On this prin- 
ciple Mr. MacCarthy has acted 
throughout this translation of Calde- 
ron, and challenges comparison by 
printing the Spanish and English in 
parallel columns. The English reader 
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is now in possession of the text and 
translation of three of the most cha- 
racteristic dramas of the greatest 
Spanish dramatist. It is not for want 
of opportunity if Calderon be not 
better understood and appreciated 
among us than he was ever before. 
We fear to most readers he has been 
a name and no more. What Schlegel, 
Sismondi, and others have said of 
him we knew already, but had no 
yes of judging for ourselves. 

ow, in a handsome volume, we are 
introduced to the Ben Jonson of 
Spain, and letters of naturalization are 
taken out for the first time on his 
behalf, by an Irish poet. It is an apt 
return for the welcome of Spaniards 
to Irishmen that an Irishman should 
now introduce Calderon to this coun- 
try. We have no other wish for 
Spain than that she may as freely 
borrow of our treasures as we do of 
hers. We will send back Shakspeare 
for Calderon, Scott for Cervantes, 
Swift for Quevedo, and, over and 
above, a whole library of authors who 
could never have existed in Spain, 
for the reason that a religious press 
never could exist in the land of the 
Inquisition. Unlicensed printing is 
all we ask for Spain at present. If 
the “ Devotion of the Cross,’ done 
into English by Mr. MacCarthy, in- 
troduces us to the religious ideas of 
Spaniards, why should we not reci- 
ote by rendering the “‘ Pilgrim’s 

rogress” into Spanish? There is but 
one little barrier: Bunyan might be 
translated, but cannot be circulated 
in Spain at present. When the day 
arrives for this—and it is not far dis- 
tant—-then we shall welcome this 
free trade between Spanish amd Eng- 
lish minds, and urge Mr. MacCarthy 
to give us more translations of Span- 
ish classics, in exchange for the trans- 
lations of English classics which will 
be poured into Spain. Both will be 
gainers by this free trade—how much 
more Spain, of the two, it is needless 
here to say. 

Calderon is the representative poet 
of Spain more than any other we 
an mention. His long life was 
spent at Madrid, in favour both with 
the court and the people. He wasa 
soldier during one part of his life, 
and a priest during the other, and a 

tted and popular writer all through. 

o man ever stood in such a repre- 
sentative position to a language and 
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literature. The crown which fell from 
Lope de Vega’s head Calderon took 
up, and wore to the advanced age of 
eighty with redoubled honour. He 
died and left no successor—the king- 
dom expired with him. He was pre- 
eminently le grand monarque of 
Spanish literature. “L’Etat c'est 
noir,” he may have said during the 
greater part of his lifetime ; and when 
he died Spain entered on a long mi- 
nority. There was no king in litera- 
ture any longer ; a succession of re- 
gents trod in his steps, and copied his 
administration; but it was a copy 
only, and had none of the spirit of 
the original. Spanish literature had 
culminated in him, and he lived to 
see the last of it. Her productive 
force was now spent; she became de- 
crepit before her time ; and has lan- 
guished on for acentury and a half, a 
language without a literature, annals 
withgut exploits, a people without 
enterprise, a crown without ambition, 
and a priesthood without a mission. 
In less than a century after Spain 
had discovered the springs of her 

eatness they were dried up. Colum- 
us el Almirante, Cortez el Conquis- 
tador, and Gonsalvo el Capitano, had 
made her name great by sea and land 
in the Old World and in the New. 
Spain, on the accession of Charles the 
Fifth, in1517, awoke famous,and atthe 
death of Philip the Second, in 1598, the 
sun of her greatness had gone down ten 
degrees on the dial of history. The 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
was spread over centuries. From the 
sack of Rome, under Alaric, to the 
taking of New Rome, under Sultan 
Mahomet IT., in 1453, ten centuries 
elapsed. But in the span of a single 
lifetime the whole decline and fall of 
Spain was consummated. When Cal- 
deron was born, in 1600, her decline 
had already begun; and before he 
died, in 1681, her fall had become 
notorious even in the eyes of ot 
iards. The life of Calderon may help 
to throw some light on this dissolu- 
tion, so singularly — 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca was 
born at Madrid, on the 17th January 
1600. His father was Secretary of 
the Treasury Board under Philip the 
Second and Philip the Third, and his 
mother of a noble family that came 
from the Low Countries long before. 
When only nine years of age he was 
placed under the Jesuits, who by that 
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time had begun their attempt to direct 
the studies of the rising generation, 
and, by putting themselves at the 
fountain-head of thought, to direct the 
streams into those channels only which 
would consist with dutiful allegiance 
to the church. From the care of the 
Jesuits Calderon passed on to Sala- 
manca, where he studied canon and 
civil law, and made himself a profi- 
cient in that scholastic theology which 
was falling everywhere into discredit 
save in Spain. From Salamanca Cal- 
deron went out into the profession of 
arms. From the scholar to the soldier 
was one of the seven ages of man never 
omitted then in Spain. Lope de Vega, 
Cervantes, Calderon—all graduated in 
the school of arms. This was the 
brilliant time of Spanish history, 
before Condé had broken the pres- 
tige of the hitherto invincible Spanish 
infantry at the fatal defeat of Rocroi. 
In Milan, Sicily, and the Low Coun- 
tries, the greatness of Spain was up- 
held by the skill of her captains and 
the bravery of hermen, The decline 
of Spain had already begun, yet she 
pease it not; gray hairs were on 

er, yet she knew it not. She still 
passed in the eyes of foreigners, and 
in her own estimation, as the mistress 
of the world ; and though sorely 
shaken by the revolt of the Nether- 
lands and the defeat of the Armada, 
she still held her head proudly up, 
and would not allow that she had 
been worsted by England and Hol- 
land. 

Calderon was not a careless ob- 
server of men and manners during 
his campaigns. As Lope de Vega 
sailed on board the Armada, and 
found time amid storms and sea-fights, 
and the hurly-burly of a crowded 
ship, to write the greater part of along 
poem on the beauty of Angelica, so 
Calderon wrote plays and prize poems 
while soldiering in Flanders and Italy; 
and already, at the age of thirty-two, 
had made a name for himself as next 
to the throne on which Lope de Vega 
then sat, the undisputed sovereign of 
the Spanish drama. 

In 1630 Calderon came to court at 
the invitation of Philip the Fourth, 
and in 1635, at the death of Lope de 
Vega, he was installed in the office of 
court dramatist, an office something 
midway between that of poet laureate 
and master of the revels at our Eng- 
lish court. The life of our poet for 
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the next half century was little else 
than that of a prosperous courtier and 
prolific playwright. Comedies of the 
cloak and sword, as the school of 
genteel comedy was called in Spain, 
dramas, tragedies, masques, and awtos 
or religious mysteries, flowed from 
his productive pen in a continuous 
stream. We should be appalled at 
the mere list of his pieces, unequalled 
in any other country, and only sur- 
passed in his own by Lope de Vega, 
whose plays reached the incredible 
number of two thousand. In Lope 
de Vega’s case it was more improvisa- 
tion than the regular production of 
new and original matter. A shake of 
the kaleidoscope brought out a new 
combination of colours from the same 
bits of painted glass. The dupe and 
the duena, the gracioso and the lover, 
reappear with unfailing regularity. 
They are as like each other as those 
thousand and one sermons of Charles 
Simeon, which are published in seven- 
teen octavo volumes as the remains 
of that excellent divine. The texts 
proceed regularly through the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelations; but it is 


the texts only which vary—the doc- 
trine alters not ; such as it is in the 
first, such it is found in the seventeenth 
volume. From Habakkuk and Esther 
the same doctrine is extracted as from 
the Sermon on the Mount or the 


Epistle to the Romans. This com- 
mon-placing on the Bible suggests an 
explanation of the apparently exhaust- 
less fertility of the Spanish dramatists. 
In reality their stock of characters is 
limited to three or four. For origi- 
nality they rely on their invention of 
incidents; the characters are subor- 
dinated to the plot, and not the 
plot to the characters. It is not with 
them as with Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and above all with Shakspeare, in 
whom the sentiment is fully borne out: 
“On earth there is nothing great but 
man; in man there is nothing great 
but mind.” The Spanish dramatists 
have not attained unto these other 
three. Calderon walks with Ben 
Jonson and Dryden in the second 
rank. He wrote rapidly and he wrote 
well; he pleased his royal master and 
the people among whom he lived; but 
we search in vain through his crowd- 
ed page, stiff with flowers of fancy, 
like cloth of gold on canvas, for that 
genuine power, that proverbial philo- 
sophy, which has made Shakspeare 
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familiar in our ears as household 
words. As you cannot walk on a 
meadow in spring without treading 
on flowers, so it is impossible to use 
the English language without falling 
in with a sentence of Shakspeare. The 
most illiterate are his unconscious 
plagiarists. A poor man had been ob- 
Jecting to stage plays in our hearing, 
and kneeling downafew minutes after, 
he prayed we might not lay the flat- 
tering unction to our souls that we 
were believers in God. Little he 
recked of Hamlet or the Queen of 
Denmark. But so Shakspeare goes 
on his way rejoicing, pouring out of 
his riches with that grand prodigality, 
unconscious whether he is appreciated 
or not. 


* Sis sus sis Davus—sum caltha et non tibi 
spiro.” 


Not so with the second-rate dram- 
atists. A collection of the “ beguties” 
of Calderon would make up as pretty 
an album as the beauties even of 
Shakspeare. Flowers and stars, and 
other poetical properties, are here 
found in rich luxuriance. Nothing 
of fancy is wanting; only the grander 
gift of the imagination is there in 
a less degree. The conceptive faculty 
is not wanting; but the creative is 
dormant, or developed only very 
partially. Prettiness, not power, is 
the characteristic of Calderon. We 
would not deny him the magic 
faculty of moving us by pity and 
terror on occasions. His drama of 
the “Locks of Absalom,’ which we 
only know from Dean Trench’s epi- 
tome of it, betrays the steps of the 
true tragic muse. Tamar, the in- 
jured sister of Absalom, is living in 
retirement among the shepherds of 
Mount Ephraim. Itis sheepshearing 
season, and Amnon is enticed by a 
friendly message from his brother, 
Absalom, to repait to Baal Hazor, to 
join in the festivities. The shep- 

erdesses are dancing, and Amnon, 
attracted by their beauty, addresses 
them with coarse endearments. True 
to his original character, he follows 
up his first approaches with attempts 
at violence, and is repelled by 4 
mocking allusion to his known wan- 
tonness. Still he perseveres, and is 
about to clasp one of them in his 
arms, when she throws back her veil, 
and reveals the features of the in- 
jured and hated Tamar, Here there 
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is true dramatic art. The feelings of 
the audience are enlisted on the side 
of Absalom and Tamar’s revenge. 
Amnon’s character is brought out as 
one that deserves no mercy, and there- 
fore, when he finds none, we feel that 
there is a rude justice in this re- 
venge—that Amnon’s wickedness is 
only returning on his own head. The 
murder of Amnon is perpetrated in 
the tent, and when the screams of the 
dying man are over, the scene is 
withdrawn, and Absalom and Tamar 
are seen standing over the dead body. 
In this outline, which is all which we 
have space for here, the reader will 
perceive that Calderon had the true 
tragic faculty—the power that is not 
only of awaking our deeper emotions, 
but of satisfying that conviction of 
our nature which lies deepest of all, 
that, though hand join to hand, the 
wicked shall not be unpunished. 
The play of the passions is but the 
surface plot of a true tragedy; the 
real underplot is the slow but sure 
retribution that overtakes the guilty. 
A tragedy in which the catastrophe 
is not of this kind, does not meet the 
wants of our moral natures, and if not 
true to these convictions, which are 
the deepest of all, no beauties on the 
surface will redeem it from forget- 
fulness. It is inthis that Auschylus 
so far excels Euripides, and Shak- 
speare excels them both. Calderon, 
when he went to nature, and forgot 
his theological bias, could touch the 
sacred spring of justice, as we have 


seen in the above analysis of Absa-' 


lom. But, in his “ Autos,” avery differ- 
ent key is struck, as we shall presently 
see, in the “Devotion of the Cross,” 
he represents character as playing fast 
and loose with right and wrong, and 
yet getting off in the end through the 
magical effect of some superstitious 
amulet. Can a man hold a fire in his 
hand and not be burned? Yet Cal- 
deron exhibits characters who escape 
the deadly consequence af their con- 
duct by touching the lignum vite. 
They play with evil with impunity, 
as serpent-charmers with serpents, or 
as wizards drink off deadly potions to 
the astonishment of the wondering 
crowd. This doctrine of indulgence 
in sin not only debases those who 
witness it, but it turns the drama off 
from its legitimate use as a moral 
instructor to be what it has become, 
a spectacle to amuse the senses or 





surprise the fancy, not a school to ele- 
vate the feelings and instruct the 
conscience. : 

The key to understand Calderon’s 
position as a dramatist, is to remem- 
ber that he was the master of the 
revels and poet laureate to Philip the 
Fourth and Charles the Second, the 
last two kings of the Austrian line in 
Spain. Spain had chosen her career, 
and was steadily declining in rank 
and influence. A few years after 
Calderon was installed in office at the 
court, Condé gained the great victory 
of Rocroi, and the star of Spain sank 
as that of France rose. Under the 
reign of Louis XIV. Spain was held 
in shameful subserviency to France, 
and it was no idle boast when Louis 
said to his grandson, when setting out 
to take possession of his new king- 
dom, ‘‘ Remember that there are no 
Pyrenees.” This was only the fruit 
of a policy persisted in for forty 
years. It was the misfortune of Spain, 
during nearly the whole of that time, 
to be governed by a king little if at 
all above an idiot. It would have 
been a mercy, indeed, if he had been 
only q little more idiotic, for then 
Spain would not have suffered for the 
infirmity of her king. No words of 
ours can add to the description which 
Lord Macaulay has given in the fifth 
volume of his history of the declining 


years of Charles If. Calderon did’ 


not live to see the darkening of his 
latter days—the almost entire collapse 
of all government under the idioticand 
doting king. But he lived long enough 
to witness the degradation which po- 
litical and religious absolutism had 
brought on Spain. The reign of Phi- 
lip the Fourth was a brilliant epoch 
in comparison to that of his successor. 
Yet there was enough there to cause 
a tingle of shame on the cheek of a 
patriotic Spaniard. At atime when 
armies were unpaid and mutinying 
for their arrears of pay, when the 
navy had sunk to a few galleys, and 
the Algerine and Barbary corsairs had 
swept the seas of all Spanish com- 
merce in retaliation for the last and 
most wanton expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain under Philip III., the 
court still amused itself with plays 
and masques got up at prodigious 
cost. Well would it have been for 
Spain if some stern Puritan, like 
Prynne, had brought his histriomastiz 
down on the writers of masques and 
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melodramas, that kept the king and 
court in fairy world, like Ulysses in 
the love-bower of Circe at Calypso. 
El Intiendimento, a favourite worthy 
in Calderon’s allegories, was much 
wanting at the court of that poetical 
king, Philip IV. Ifallthe world was 
a stage, and laureates, like Ben Jon- 
son and Calderon, were the true dis- 
pensers of fame, then artistic kingslike 
our Charles I. and Philip IV. of Spain, 
would rank above Charles the Great 
of Germany or Philip the Wise of 
Macedon. We have had many la- 
ments from sentimental people, smit- 
ten with thé serious beauty of that 
Vandyke face, against those hard- 
hearted Puritans who hated masques 
and mummeries, and thought a French 
queen, who acted and danced at pri- 
vate theatricals, was not fit to be the 
wife of the king of England. The 
Calderons ofthe English court were put 
to silence before they had helped the 
king to waste much of the substance 
of England. A civil war put an end 
to the masques which rare Ben and 
others provided to amuse the court. 
It was a stern way of putting a stop 
to these things. We ask was there a 
necessity for such iconoclasm, as many 
have asked, was there a necessity to 
slay Amalek and his people, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass? A glance at 
Spain reassures us that there was a 
necessity for it. We pity Amalek 
because he was slain ; but how would 
it have been with the world if there 
had been no example made in the 
punishment of wickedness when the 
cry of it went up to heaven? If we 
would pity Charles and his court, be- 
sotted by rent ideas in government 
as much as by French fashions in 
dress, let us see how Spain sank when 
her kings were only artists and ama- 
teurs, and when playwrights were 
among her chief counsellers. 

These were gay times of the court 
of Toulouse, when poetry had her 
home in Provence, and the trouverer 
sang of “ lady-love, and war romance, 
and knightly worth.” Yet under- 
neath all that gallantry there was 
a seething mass of corruption, on 
which the fire of God fell in the 
thirteenth century, when the North 
of France was let loose on the South ; 
it was felt to be a judgment of God 
for the wickedness of the inhabitants. 
The justification of these severities is 
only seen by considering what the 
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world would come to without these 
outbreaks of wrath. The fire of puri- 
tanism saved England from falling 
into the slough into which Spain fell, 
about the time that Calderon and Ben 
Jonson were court dramatists, Murillo 
and Vandyke court painters, and 
Velasquez and Inigo Jones the court 
artists in the two countries. 

There was no such rising up in 
Spain of the people against a court 
and priesthood which catered to the 
worst form of idolatry, when the 
spirit must have symbols, and those 
of a sensuous kind only, and which 
ends in degrading art as well as reli- 
gion. In England the court and 
city took sides on the question 
of stage plays; it was the mark of 
loyalty to frequent the theatre ; the 
Inns of Court, the Universities, and 
even the bishops got up masques to 
show their loyalty. A true Laudian 
divineshowed his hatred of Puritanism 
as much by patronising Thespis as 
theology. On the other hand the 
Parliament party looked on plays as 
theinvention of theevilone. Thethea- 
tre was the synagogue of Satan, and 
those who frequented it his ministers. 
As Arninianism was the outwork of 
popery, so the stage was the nursery 
of political slavery—an instrument 
worse than the Star Chamber for 
breaking down our national indepen- 
dence. But out of this battle be- 
tween extreme opinions good came 
at last. We would welcome again, if 
we had to make the choice, a little 
fanaticism for the sake of a great deal 
of rational liberty. The cause of 
purity will brave the odium of a good 
deal of Puritanism. But in Spain the 
stage was nevera battle ground be- 
tween the court and the people. The 
spectacles which the court delighted 
in the people crowded to see; autos, 
in which heretics were burned, and 
the abstractions of dogmatic theology 
dramatised, were applauded to the 
very echo; of these the people could 
not have too much ; generally the two 
kinds of spectacle went together. 
The Spanish people, as cruel in this 
as the Romans, had their gladia- 
torial shows and Circensian games on 
one and the same occasion. A troop 
of wretched Jews, Gypsies, or Protest- 
ants were hooted at, preached to, and 
burned in presence of the king and 
court ; the nobility competing for the 
honour of serving as familiars of the 
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Inquisition during the horrid rite, and 
the king lighting the first faggot with 
his royal hand to sanction the pious 
work. Nor were the religeux and citi- 
zens behindhand in zeal. So late as 
1680, in the time of Locke and New- 
ton, Leibnitz and Fenelon, when the 
wretched Charles the Second, that 
“king of shreds and patches,” signi- 
fied his desire to enjoy with his young 
bride the spectacle of an auto da fe, 
the artizans of Madrid volunteered in 
a body to erect the needful amphi- 
theatre, and laboured with such en- 
thusiasm that they completed the 
vast structure in an incredibly short 
space of time; cheering one another 
at their work with devout exhorta- 
tions, and declaring that if the mate- 
rials furnished them should fail, 
they would pull down their own 
houses in order to obtain the mate- 
rials to complete the holy task. 

It was a fit finale for cruelties of 
this kind to adjourn to an auto of an- 
other kind. It was but a step from 
the amphitheatre in which heretics 
died in a cap and benito shirt, daubed 
over with devils, to the platform 
erected in front of the cathedral 
church, in which theology held her 
own, in akind of dramatic tourna- 
ment against law, physic, and philo- 
sophy. These autos seem tedious to 
us. To our taste these appear mawk- 
ish allegories in which theology enters 
with faith as her sponsor, and sets 
forth three propositions which she in- 
tends to defend against all comers : 
1, the real presence of Christ in the 
eucharist ; 2, the new life received in 
communicating; 3, the necessity of a 
frequent communion. It wasthis union 
of opposites, to us so incongruous, 
which delighted the Spanish people. 
They had at once a childish love of 
spectacle and pantomime, and they 
were at the same time passionately 
addicted to certain theological dog- 
mas, and the diagonal line in which 
these two opposite forces drove them 
was in the direction of autos, or sacra- 
mental pieces, acted at first by ecclesi- 
astics and afterwards by professional 
actors, either inside or outside their 
churches. 

Calderon, we have seen, was a 
court poet: it was necessary, as the 
poet of his age, that he should turn 
ecclesiastic as well. John Dryden 
turned to divinity when the only 
road to royal favour ran from Oxford 


to Rome. The “Hind and the Pan- 
ther” is King James II.’s mark on the 
literature of our country. The lau- 
reate wrote under pressure. His 
master wanted reasons in rhyme for 
his own and his courtier’s conversion 
—and, such as they were, he got the 
reasons together with the very best 
rhyme that glorious John could throw 
off. We need not seek deeper for an 
explanation of Calderon’s religious 
plays. They were to the taste of the 
age. What his king and country 
demanded he was willing to supply, 
and in any quantity. To our taste, 
they are wretched productions. We 
cannot play false to our convictions 
to conciliate Spanish connoisseurs. 
With all their ease, their scenes of 
fairy world, their touches of fancy, 
and occasional moods of true drama- 
tic passion, they seem to us beneath 
criticism as plays to be read. What 
they may have been as spectacles we 
cannot venture to say. All that the 
art of the mechanist and the wardrobe 
could do for them was done in the lav- 
ish court of Philip the Fourth; and 
perhaps the splendour of the mise en 
scene covered the poverty of the piece 
itself. But to us, Moonshine, and 
Bottom, and Flute, and the lion who 
plays his part extempore, are not a 
jot more extravagant without the 
wit which has made the play within 
the play in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” like an exhalation from fairy- 
land. 

These awtos contain the most in- 
congruous assemblage of real and al- 
legorical beings totally irreconcilable. 
St. Paul and Atheism hold a dialogue. 
The incongruity is so evident that 
the Spaniards are struck with it, and 
have called this hugger-mugger of 
abstract and concrete by the name of 
disparates. If to yoke the ox and 
the ass together was unlawful under 
the Levitical law, surely to link to- 
gether a lifeless abstraction and a 

iving person is to do violence to all 
our sense of propriety. Let there be 
laws of allegory as of everything 
else. Take Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim ;” it 
is all through a dream, and the per- 
sonages are all ideal. We have not 
far, indeed, to go to look for the ori- 
inals. Mr. Talkative, Lord Lechery, 
rd Justice Hategood had probably 
been seen at the Assize Court of Bed- 
ford. The trio Envy, Superstition, and 
Pickthank had sat for their portraits 
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on the quorum at the counter by the 
cart-wheel. But the proprieties are 
adhered to. It is a dream all through, 
though more life-like than the wak- 
ing thoughts of an ordinary writer. 
But the Spanish awto glances from 
heaven to earth and from earth to 
heaven in such -a fine frenzy that we 
know not how to question the dra- 
matis persone, either as spirits em- 
bodied, spirits disembodied, or spirits 
that never had a body, like Queen 
Quintessence and the o. Cardinal 
Virtues. We shall be told, of course, 
by German enthusiasts like Schlegel 
that this want of appreciation only 
betrays our Saxon sluggishness—that 
we are too matter-of-fact, and want 
the true zsthesis. It may be so, and 
we are sorry for it. But we cannot 
fight against nature, and so must give 
up Calderon to those who, under the 
fervour of a new faith, see in this 
mirror of Catholic and chivalrous 
Spain the pattern of a true poet of 
the good old age of faith. For neo- 
— like Schlegel Calderon may 

a poet, and more than a poet; but 
to us, who keep safe on this side of 
idolatry, he is nothing more than the 
last red rays of the setting sun of 
Spanish genius, the violet light be- 
fore the darkness set in, not the warm 
yellow light of Cervantes when Spain 
was in her afternoon. 

Of the three dramas translated by 
Mr. M‘Carthy, the one that has been 
most commented on is the “ Devotion 
of the Cross.” It is incomparably 
the most dramatic of the three. As 
it is not an auto but a drama, we are 
not inflicted with those airy abstrac- 
tions which it must have puzzled the 
ingenuity of stage-managers to dress 
up in living forms. We could con- 
ceive some fitting dress for St. Paul 
or Ulysses—the cloak of the one and 
the bow of the other are properties 
which any stage-manager could make 
use of ; but how an actor could look 
like Atheism, or the Hearing, or the 
Mind, passes our comprehension. The 
honest painter who wrote up “ Hic 
est Gallus” underneath his perform- 
ance should have assisted to get up 
an auto. In the “ Devotion of the 
Cross” the persons represented are 
living men and women ; and it is but 
bare justice to say, that could we eli- 
minate the strange and thaumaturgic 
theology out of the piece, without 
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mutilating it beyond recovery, itmight 
live on its own merits. 

We should like to put the plot into 
the hands of a cunning craftsman like 
M. Dion Boucicault, to see how far it 
could be modernized and made pre- 
sentable on a London and Paris stage. 
He would have to strike out the 
whole of that strange legend about 
the cross, and the prodigies which 
followed from touching and making 
the sign of it. The miracle of Euse- 
bios’ recovery from death to get his 
confession would have to be toned 
down into a case of suspended ani- 
mation; and Julia’s rapture to hea- 
ven, clasping the cross, would beat 
the header in the “Colleen Bawn” 
hollow. The merits, indeed, of this 
a are so striking, that they only 

ring out its monstrosity into greater 
prominence. It is a literary curiosity 
—ua standing memorial of the infatua- 
tion to which the Spanish mind had 
brought itself under the tyranny of 
the Inquisition and of autos da fé. 
No other country in the world but 
Spain, and no other period of her his- 
tory but the reign of Philipthe Fourth 
could have produced this prodigy of 
perverted genius. We must not an- 
ticipate our readers’ verdict. We will 
therefore give a brief analysis of the 
play, to show that we have not used 

arsher language than the piece de- 
serves. 

The first act opens in a wild woody 
mountain district, not far from the 
road to Siena; a peasant and his wife 
are belabouring a poor ass which has 
stuck in the mud, and cannot go on. 
Gil bethinks him that the best way 
is to give up beating and to try the 
effect of coaxing, and tells an amusing 
story of a coach which sticks in a 
narrow street. My lord inside fumes 
and swears—flings the cushions at the 
footman :— 

“Tn the kennel now ’tis stuck 

Coachee lashes, footmen chuck, 

Cushions fly, to make it lighter. 

All is noise, and cries, and worrit. 

But the more they strive to stir her 

Seems my coach to stick the tighter 

Seeing thus ’twere best to parley, 

Coachee takes the best of courses, 

And before the half-starved horses, 

Holds outstretched a sieve of barley, 

The poor starvelings to swallow. 

So they tug with might and main, 

Drag the coach from out the drain: 

And the example we may follow.” 
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While Gil is thus coaxing his ass to 

o forward a noise is heard, and 
Jjusebio, the hero, and Lisardo, his 
rival, enter, and hold a long colloquy, 
swordin hand. Itisa Spanish duello 
scene, Which, extravagant as it may 
seem to us, is probably only a faithful 
copy of the punctilio and pundonor 
among the gallants of Madrid in Cal- 
deron’s time. Lisardo tells the au- 
dience that he is the son of a noble 
sire who has damaged his fortune and 
is unable, therefore, to give a dower to 
Julia, Lisardo’s sister. Juliais, there- 
fore, on the point of taking the veil— 


“ For a gentleman grown poor, 
When a case like this arises, 
If he finds he cannot equal 
Fortune with his rank’s requirements, 
Lest through an unmarried daughter 
On his blood should fall defilement, 
Seeks the safeguard of a convent: 
Such a crime is want of riches.” 


Julia, then—her poverty, not her 
will, consenting—isaboutto beimmur- 
ed in a convent, and Eusebio has pre- 
sumptuously cast looks of love on the 
intended bride of Christ—an offence 
wuich nothing but his life-blood can 
wipe out. So Lisardo bids him draw, 
for “now either of us twain must die 
here.” Eusebio bids him sheathe his 
sword for a few minutes to give him 
time to explain to the audience who 
and what he is; and in a long speech 
of nearly 200 lines he tells his life 
story, the prodigy of his birth, and 
the reason why he is a devotee of the 
cross. Who his father was he knows 
not; all he knows is that as an infant 
he had a cross’s foot for cradle, and a 
hard stone for his first bed. He was 
found by some shepherds in a moun- 
tain gorge where he had been exposed 
in infancy, but protected from the 
wild beasts by the virtues of the cross. 
He was brought home to the house of 
a certain Eusebio, and was given the 
name of Eusebio of the Cross. 

As an infant he was a prodigy of 
cruelty, and even before he had cut 
his first teeth, by a demon’s power 
assisted, he tore the bosom of her 
who nursed him. His nurse in her 

assion threw him into a well, and 

is laugh being heard from the bot- 
tom, men descend and find this thau- 
maturgic infant fashioning a cross and 
putting it to his lips. His next ad- 
venture is to pass unscathed through 
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the fire of a burning house, the cause 
being that it was the day of the fes- 
tival of the cross. At fifteen he takes 
avoyage to Rome, and is shipwrecked, 
but rides out the storm on a plank 
fashioned like a cross. He escapes 
banditti by tarrying to say his prayers 
before a cross, while his companion 
who pushes on before him is mur- 
dered. He receives the stroke of a 
dagger in a duel, and falls wounded 
to death. But the life is in him, for 
the dagger’s edge struck the cross 
suspended round hisneck. Two friends 
are struck dead by lightning, one on 
each side of him, and he escapes, be- 
cause he perceives he is standing 
under the shadow of the cross. This 
heroof the cross, who bears a charmed 
life, has no notion of being insulted 
by Lisardo, as if he were not worthy 
to look upon his sister Julia. To 
punish his presumption, Eusebio de- 
clares that he will not only kill Li- 
sardo, but also make Julia his mis- 
tress. Marriage would be too good 
for her after Lisardo’s insolence. He 
will scale the convent wall, and add 
sacrilege to his other sins— 


‘“* And thus chastise your proud despisal, 
And my honour’s stain outwipe here.” 


The two gallants fight, and Lisardo 
falls mortally wounded. Lisardo en- 
treats not to be sent unannealed to 
his account, and pleads by the cross. 
At the utterance of the sacred word 
Eusebio, pitiless till then, relents, 
bears off his rival in his arms to the 
hermitage of some penitential friars 
who dwell hard by, and the dying 
Lisardo in gratitude promises that if 
ever he gets to heaven, he will inter- 
cede to obtain for Eusebio the like 
favour :— 
“ That if e’er to God's divinest 

Presence I shall be admitted, 

I will ask for thee the grace 

Likewise not to die unshriven.” 


The next scene opens in the house 
of Curcio, the father of the murdered 
Lisardo. Julia is about to be forced 
to enter the convent when Eusebio 
enters and implores her to fly with 
him. While he is entreating and she 
resisting, her father is announced, and 
Eusebio is secreted—dramatic fashion 
—in a closet, to overhear the dialogue 
between a father and his daughter. 
Curcio insists on her obedience, and 
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is in the act of telling her the story of 
her mother’s dishonour and his jeal- 
ousy, when he is interrupted by the 
announcement that his son, Lisardo, 
has been killed in a duel, and then the 
body is borne in stretched on a litter. 
At the sight of his murdered son, 
Lisardo, murderéd moreover by Julia’s 
lover, Eusebio, Curcio becomes more 
peremptory, and orders Julia at once 
to prepare to quit life for a convent. 
Curcio then retires and Eusebio steps 
out from his concealment, and a scene 
ensues between the lovers—Eusebio 
endeavouring to overcome Julia’s 
scruples, and Julia resisting. It isa 
scene of considerable dramatic power, 
and reminds the English reader of 
Richard of Gloucester attempting to 
win the Lady Anne over the body of 
her husband, whom he had murdered. 

The second act transports us back 
to the mountains, where Eusebio has 
returned to his old trade of bravo and 
bandit. A holy hermit, Alberto, is 
taken by some of the bandits, and in 
the struggle is shot; but as he carries 
a book in his pocket called the 
“Miracles of the Cross,” the “fierce 
bullet becomes soft as wax” against 
this holy page, which is another proof 
to Eusebio of the power of the cross. 
He dismisses Alberto with honour, 
and the only favour which he asks of 
him in return is to intercede for him 
with God, that when his time comes 
to die, he may not die before he has 
made confession to a priest. As 
Eusebio has spared Alberto’s life, he 
hears that a plot is formed against 
his own. Curcio has forced Julia to 
enter a convent, and is commissioned 
to head a party of soldiers to capture 
Eusebio dead or alive. Curcio, in 
pursuit of Eusebio, follows him into 
the mountains, and the scene around 
him recalls to his memory the tragedy 
of his wife’s death, of which the 
audience have already been given a 
hint. The whole story is this:— 
Curcio was sent on an embassy from 
Siena to Rome, and during his absence 
for a period of eight months he finds 
on his return his wife ready to give 
birth toa child. Stung with rage and 
jealousy, he resolved to despatch her; 
and at a hunting party which he takes 
his wife to in the mountains around 
Siena, he draws her away to a lonely 
defile, and threatens to put her to 
death. The narrative here contra- 
dicts itself, and wears altogether such 
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an air of monstrosity, that we seem 
to be treading the air rather in the 
regions of fact. It is more like an 
Indian fable, in which the dreaming 
and waking state are not distinguished, 
in which thoughts pass for things— 
visions for realities. Curcio draws 
his sword to kill his wife, she pleads 
for her life, and calls the cross to wit- 
ness that she is innocent. The men- 
tion of this talismanic word wafts 
Calderon at once from what our Ger- 
man friends would call the objective 
to the subjective world. The Euro- 
pean idea, that facts are stubborn 
things, melts away into the Hindu, 
that life’s a dream. We must give 
Calderon’s words, to satisfy our read- 
ers that it is so— 


“T, then, not because I thought her 
Exculpation less than ample, 
But because some palliation 
Wished I; for my guilty madness 
Raised my angry arm, inflicting, 
In a wild and furious manner, 
Many a death wound. But i dealt them 
Only on the air that parted. 
At the foot of the cross for dead 
She remained; and I, distracted, 
Flying thence, went home and found her 
Lovelier than in golden gladness 
When the day dawns, and in its arms 
Bearing the infant sun, advances. 
For within her arms she held 
Julia, image and example 
Of all heavenly grace and beauty, 
(Oh, what rapture could be balanced 
Against mine then !) the birth having 
On that very evening happened 
At the foot of that same cross : 
And for proofs divinely potent, 
By whose means would God discover 
To the world so great a marvel ; 
On the new-born baby’s bosom 
Happy to be so marked there, 
Was a cross of blood and fire 
Worked in wonderful enamel. 
But, alas, what moderated 
So much joy, was that an after- 
Child was left upon the mountain, 
Since she, in her painful travail, 
Felt she had given birth to two.” 


If the reader will attempt to con- 
ceive how this could have happened, 
he will find it as unthinkable as that 
twoandtwomake five. Nosuch lawsof 
thought limit the fancy of Indian dra- 
matists, and in Spain, whether the 
Arab fancy has fired the European ima- 
gination, or that superstition has made 
monstrosity demonstrable, or proba~ 
bly both together, certain it is, that 
in many of Calderon’s narratives we 
appear to be treading on air, and net 

29 
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to know whether, like the saintly le- 
pends, ne are to be taken figurative- 
or literally. A celebrated Anglican 
ivine, who has since joined the com- 
munion of Rome, gave an explanation 
of these legends, which show how in- 
nocently pious frauds arise. A rude 
pre-Raffaelite painter wished to con- 
vey to a spectator yet more rude the 
thought that the saint had been be- 
headed, so he depicted him standing 
with his head under his arm. The 
prosaic multitude took it to mean that 
the saint lived for a while, as turkeys 
do, after his head was cut off; and 
as a story always gains by telling, 
probably the legend grew that he 
walked with it, as St. Pon and St. 
Denys did, or probably accompanied 
his own funeral procession as chief 
mourner. 

The religious teachers of that age, 
with little more knowledge than their 
people, either wanted courage or can- 
dour to sift the legend, until at last, 
passing undisputed for so long, it got 
ecclesiastical sanction for it, and a fiat 
at length from the fountain of infalli- 
bility that it was so. It is easy, more- 
over, to see that a nation bred up on 
such fables as these lose by degrees 
their palate for truth. For want of 
exercise, the power of sifting evidence 
becomes dull at first, and soon altoge- 
ther dormant. Think of a household 
brought up on the “Arabian Nights” 
and “Gulliver’s Travels;’ such a 
family would find their fairy world 
knocked to pieces as soon as they be- 

an to mix with the world. It would 

like little boys sailing their paper 
boats down the Thames or the Liffey; 
they might reach in safety London 
or Gatliale-bridge, but there the plea- 
sure-voyage would end—the first 
surge of a steamer would send to the 
bottom the toy of childhood. So with 
a family brought up on nursery 
tales. 

“ And woe to those who train that youth, 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glows the steel. 

Oh, teach him while its lessons last, 

To judge the present by the past, 

Tell him we play unequal game 

Whene’er we shoot by fancy’s aim.” 


So wrote the great Scottish romancer, 
the Ariosto of the North, the Scotus 
Magus of modern Europe. But a na- 
tion, unlike a family, may shut itself 
up in fairyland. It may put the 
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Pyrenees between it and reality. In 
that case there is no help for it. It 
has cut itself off from progress, and 
Bacon, Descartes, Newton, and Leib- 
nitz, may be flooding the world with 
intellectual light, but in this Goshen 
the miracle of Egypt is reversed, an 

the people have darkness in their 
dwellings. None went out, and none 
saw the other for three centuries in 
Spain. Still a people without true 
light must have some artificial light. 


The dramatists of Spain displayed ~ 


their coloured lights, and, like the de- 
nizens of Plato’scavern, the Spaniards 
were amused with the spectres on the 
wall, when they had brought them- 
selves to that state in which the only 
light came from holy candles, and the 
lights before the drop-scene. Ma- 
dame D’ Aulnoy, a Frenchwoman, who 
travelled in Spain in 1679, describes 
the autos, or religious plays, as 
acted in daylight, but ceuaiineandion 
candles were lighted as at a religious 
ceremony in a dark church; and as 
the plays were acted in the open air, 
the feat of the sun melted the wax, 
so that they literally burned the can- 
dle at both ends. 

But we must return to Calderon, 
and this, his most characteristic play. 
While Curcio, whom the audience 
now know to be the father of Eusebio, 
is on his track with a party of sol- 
diers, Eusebio sets out to scale the 
convent, and to possess himself of 
Julia by fair means or foul. He suc- 
ceeds in effecting an entry ; he has 
overcomeJulia’s scruples, and is about 
to enjoy his triumph, when he starts 
back with loathing. His passion has 
been suddenly turned into disgust. 
Julia has a cross stamped on her 
breast. It is the material emblem, 
and not any moral restraint, in her or 
her lover, which protects them from a 
love which would have been incest- 
uous ; for Julia is Eusebio’s sister, 
they are the twins born, the one on 
the mountain and the other in 
Siena, by a kind of poetical alibi, or 
double presence of their mother, which 
we confess is unintelligible to us. 
Eusebio exclaims :— 


“ Woman, leave me; 
For I fly those arms that hold me, 
Having seen but now within them 
Some, I know not what, God’s token. 
In each glance a flame is darted ; 
In each sigh a fire outbloweth— 
A volcano every accent ; 
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Lightning, every fair tress golden; 

In each word my death is muttered; 

At each fond caress hell opens: 

So much fear that cross hath caused me, 

Which thy breast revealed and showed 
me— 


Sign prodigious—sacred symbol.” 


But Julia has gone too far to retreat. 
Eusebio descends the ladder, and falls 
in the act of descending; Julia hears 
his cry, and also descends, when, to 
her horror, she finds the ladder re- 
moved; and she stands outside the 
convent wall. As her shame is now 
inevitable, she becomes desperate, 
and abandoning all remorse, resolves 
to pursue Eusebio and té throw her- 
self on him. There is something like 
Lady Macbeth in her resolution to— 


“ Fill futurity with wonder ; 
Strike e’en sin itself with horror, 
And shock hell, even to the lowest.” 


The third and last act brings Julia on 
the scene, disguised in man’s dress, 
taken by the robbers and brought be- 
fore Eusebio. To him she discovers 
herself; but he looks at her with hor- 
ror, as a basilisk who is drawing him 
to his ruin, by offering violence to a 
bosom protected by the cross. Cur- 
cio now comes up with his soldiers in 
pursuit of Eusebio; a fight ensues, 
and Eusebio falls over a precipice, at 
the foot of which he lies dying when 
he is overtaken by Curcio. Curcio, by 
the mark of the cross on his breast, 
recognizes his son, who was born so 
mysteriously, with the same mark 
as his twin-sister Julia on his breast. 
Eusebio then dies; and to any other 
audience but a Spanish, which had 
been so steeped in prodigies that no- 
thing was incredible, the rest of the 
play would have been hissed off the 
stage. But in Spain, there could be 
no denouement without a miracle : so 
the soul is supposed to linger in the 
body of the departed Eusebio until a 
priest arrives to hear his confession. 
Alberto, the priest, whose life Eusebio 
had once spared, conveniently turns 
up and shrives Eusebio, and thus re- 
leases his spirit. All this is told in 
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assonante verse to the audience by 
Eusebio himself. 


“In God’s name, by faith made bold, 
Called thee, ere my death, to hear 
My confession long untold. 
I have been a long while dead, 
And my corse, without control 
Of the spirit, here has lain ; 
But although death’s mighty stroke 
Took its active use away, 
Still unsevered was the soul.” 
The discovery then is made, that Julia 
is the sister of the dead Eusebio, and 
her father, Curcio, rushes forward to 
kill her with his own hand, when, as 
he is about to strike her, she embraces 
the cross that stands beside the grave 
of Eusebio, which rises with her into 
the air and disappears. This is the 
Deus ex machina of the Spanish 
stage. We are at a loss to know how 
the audience who sat out this miracle- 
play thought of it as the curtain fell 
on the rapture of Julia to heaven. 
But for ourselves, who write in the 
nineteenth century, and who are not 
Spaniards, this one scene pours a flood 
of light on the degradation of Spain. 
We have, like the diable boiteux, un- 
covered the roof of a playhouse in the 
seventeenth century, and accounted 
for the pitiable descent of Spain from 
the highest to the lowest nee among 
the nations of Europe. These plays, 
licensed by the Inquisition, were 
among the inventions which returned 
to plague the inventor. The mind of 
Spain was forbidden to grow in any 
other direction than one, and the re- 
sult was, that the playwright became 
a kind of clerical Gobbo, crooked and 
gibbous, his lean legs tottering be- 
neath the weight of the theological 
hump with which the superstitious 
multitude were so enamoured. We 
are not partizans of Mr. Buckle’s 
theory ; but all that he has written 
of Spain is attested by other wit- 
nesses whose testimony is above sus- 
icion. Mr. Ticknor, whose “Spanish 
Viterature” is the arsenal from which 
Mr. Buckle has hunted up his authori- 
ties, is not less explicit on the causes 
of the degradation of Spain.* Mr. 





* Mr. Ticknor tells a very characteristic anecdote, to illustrate the connexion 


between the church and the stage, of which Calderon, Z 


arrega, Mira de Mendosa, 


Montalvan, Molina, and Lope de Vega, all priests and all playwrights, are instances. 
He says: “ The clergy writing loose and immoral plays is only one exemplification 


of the unsound state of society, so often set forth in 


ame D’Aulnoy’s ‘ Travels 


in Spain, in 1679-80 ’—a curious and amusing book, which sometimes throws a 
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MacCarthycomplains of the prejudiced 
statements of Sismondi, and appeals 
from him to Bouterwek and Schlegel 
for a favourable verdict of Calderon 
and the Spanish dramatists. We do 
not desire to damage the credit of 
such a critic as Schlegel, by insinuat- 
ing that helooked on Calderon through 
the coloured glasses of his own change 
of creed. A German, a romanticist, 
and a reactionary, high in favour 
with the courts of Munich and Vi- 
enna, Schlegel is not to be trusted in 
his judgment of Spanish literature. 
But let that pass. When we appeal 
to a cooler critic, such as Goethe, we 
find in him the same complaint which 
Sismondi and Ticknor make of the 
monotony and extravagance of the 
Spanish dramatists. For their mono- 
tony he compares the comedies of the 
cloak and sword which Calderon and 
Lope de Vega improvised, rather than 
wrote, to the bleisoldaten, or leaden 
soldiers, toys which are made in a 
mould by the thousand, and which 
rejoice the hearts of many of our 
British youngsters at Christmas time; 
but before Christmas comes round 
again the little troop of leaden ca- 
valry will have melted away, and our 
little Harry will put in a request for 
more heavy horse of the same type 
and mould. Such were those plays, 
which were the only type of secular 
learning which Spain tolerated for 
more than two centuries. The church 
put her ban on every thing else; 
and till that ban was taken off, writers 
had to turn ecclesiastics in order to 
ly their art. What came of this un- 
one power of veto we have seen in 
the intellectual sterility of Spain. 
At last, even theology died for 
want of the breath of opposition. 
There could be no great polemical di- 
vines when heresy did not dare to 
breathe. For the sake of the doctors 
of Salamanca, Spain should have done 
as our masters of the hounds do in a 
sporting country. In order to keep up 
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the hunting, they preserve the foxes, 
and pay head-money for the ducks 
and geese which Reynard devours. 
There should have been a cover kept 
for Protestant theology somewhere 
between Gibraltar and Bayonne, and 
the Inquisition might have spared 
the wretched remains of Protestantism 
for the sake of le sport. As it was, 
heresy hunting died out with the 
heretics they chased over the border ; 
and with heresy hunting disappeared 
in Spain one of the chief stimulants 
to the study of theology. We would 
commend, then, Matamoros to the po- 
litic mercy of his gaolers of the Inqui- 
sition. A Protestant should be worth 
preserving in Spain ; and as Gibraltar 
is too distant a cover for these Bible 
heretics, Malaga, and Barcelona, and 
Cadiz might be selected as cities of 
refuge, and the few Protestants found 
in them allowed to live. 

The phenomenon of an awakening 
Spain brings up Calderon, therefore, 
with fresh interest. To have at- 
tempted a criticism of Calderon as a 

oet and playwright only would have 
en impossible ; for if the rule in 
logic, whatever is named is so named 
after its principal part, holds good in 
literature, then a literary priest must 
bea priest still. Once a priest always 
a priest. Calderon took the rewards 
of the dominant church; to exhibit her 
dogmas he devoted his genius, and 
therefore his reputation is linked up 
with hers. It is impossible to make 
an abstraction of Calderon, and to 
think of himasa poet, about half way 
up the hill ‘of Parnassus, at the top of 
which sit Homer, Dante, and Shak- 
speare, and at the bottom of which sit 
Hayley and “hoarse Fitzgerald,” Pye, 
and the “ poet Bunn.” A poet must be 
judged on the spot where he wrote, 
and from the land whence he drew his. 
inspiration. And Calderon is in- 
tensely Spanish ; heis of that sombre, 
proud, Oastilian race, who ex- 
pelled the Moors, and then, bya kind 















strong light on the nature of the religious spirit that so frequently surprises us in 
Spanish literature. Thus, when she is giving an account of the constant use 
made of the rosary, or chaplet of beads, a well-known passion in Spain, connected, 
perhaps, with the Mahometan origin of the rosary, of which the Christian rosary 
was made a rival, she says: ‘They are going over their beads constantly when 
they are in the streets and in conversation ; when they are playing ombre, making 
love, telling lies, or talking scandal. In short, they are for ever muttering over their 
chaplets, and even in the most ceremonious society it goes on just the same; how 
devoutly you may guess. But custom is very potent in this country.’’’—Ticknor : 


Hist. Spanish Literature, vol. ii., p. 327, note. 
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of fatality, fell under the worst in- 
fluences of the Arab mind. For the 
stern theism of Mahomet soon 
gave way to the glowing tales of 
genii and ghouls. A mythology en- 
crusted their theology, and, as a kind 
of compromise, took up with deformed 
figures of plantsand animals; hence its 
name, Arabesque: andso the Arabs in 
Spain became as superstitious as the 
Greeks of the lower empire, for whom 
the early Saracens expressed such 
contempt. The Castilian in his turn, 
like the early Saracen under the glow 
of a purer faith, expelled the Arab; 
but the Arab returned and made an 
intellectual conquest of him. 

As Sismondi well says of Spain, in 
words with which we may fitly 


LEINSTER 


THERE are but few whose care and 
attention are so entirely absorbed in 
their peculiar studies or worldly con- 
cerns, as to spare no interest for the 
early condition of the human race, 
their gradual dispersion, the different 
dialects into which the primal lan- 
guage developed, the classification of 
the tongues now spoken into a few 
great families, and the affinities trace- 
able between the languages that com- 
pose one of these families. Till within 
the past seventy or eighty years, the 
science of comparative philology was 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, re- 
semblances in sound being sought for 
rather than grammatical affinities. 
A better acquaintance with Sanskrit, 
in the declensions and conjugations of 
which there was found a relationship 
with the Greek, set philologists on 
the right track ; and chiefly through 
the patient researches of German 
scholars, the science has attained its 

resent satisfactory position. The 
earned in philology are now agreed, 
that all the languages of Europe and 
Asia, spoken or written, may be class- 
ed under three great families: thé 
Aryan, the Turanian, and the. Semi- 
tic. The Aryan includes the Sanskrit, 
the Persian, the Sclavonian, the Teu- 
tonic, the Celtic, the Greek, the Latin, 
and the various branches or corrup- 
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conclude this criticism of Calderon : 
“Tf we regard the literature of Spain, 
as revealing to us in some degree the 
literature of the east, and as fami- 
liarizing us with a genius and taste so 
widely differing from our own, it 
will possessin our eyes a new interest. 
We may thus inhale in a language 
allied to our own the perfumes of the 
east and the incense of Arabia. We 
may view, as in a faithful mirror, 
those palaces of Bagdad, and that 
luxury of the Califs, which revived 
the lustre of departed ages ; and we 
may appreciate through the medium 
of a people of Europe that brilliant 
Asiatic ae which was the parent 
of so many beautiful fictions of the 
imagination.”’* 


FOLK-LORE. 


tions of these languages, the extinct 
Pheenician being also reckoned in 
this category. The Turanian in- 
cludes the Chinese language and the 
various Mongolian dialects, forming 
likewise the base of the Turkish. The 
Hungarian, the Finnish, and the 
Basque tongues, claim relationship 
with this Turanian family. The word 
“ Aryan” has for its root a verb, — 
fying to cultivate the ground, “ 

ranian” having reference to nomadic 
pursuits. The Semitic family is re- 
presented by the Hebrew, the Chal- 
daic, and the Arabic. Our limits and 
the particular scope of the paper do 
not allow an excursion among the 
African tribes, the Aboriginal Ameri- 
cans, and the South-Sea Islanders. 
We must content ourselves with the 
single fact, that the dialects spoken 
among the North American Indians 
are off-shoots from the Turanian, more 
or less altered, as might be expected, 
from the neighbourhood of the north- 
western coast to the opposite shore of 

ia. 


The innate genius and grammatical 
construction of the three great fami- 
lies of languages being irreconcilably 
different, it is impossible that they 
could have branched from a common 
stock. Their existence can only be 
accounted for by either of these pro- 


* Sismondi : ‘* Literature of Southern Europe,” vol. ii. p. 445, Bohn’s Edition. 
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positions. There were three separate 
centres of creation for the human 
race, or if only one, then at some sub- 
sequent period the living individuals 
miraculously acquired three or more 
distinct modes of inter-communication 
by speech, and in consequence, a sepa- 
ration into three or more great tribes 
was effected. The first proposition is 
disallowed by the Scripture narrative, 
the second is established on the same 
authority by what took place at Babel. 

In time, the descendants of Japhet, 
proceeding from their early settle- 
ments in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian, one portion penetrated into 
Hindoostan, and the other proceeded 
westward at different periods, wave 
following wave till the borders of the 
great western sea were reached ; and 
as all these had a common tongue pre- 
vious to their emigrations, the dialects 
introduced by lapse of time and other 
circumstances (for no mere spoken 
tongue remains stationary) still re- 
tained a family resemblance, and the 
early traditions and fireside legends 
went with the different adventurous 
bodies. These were modified by the 
features of the country possessed by 
the different peoples, by their social 
condition, their customs, their pecu- 
liar forms of worship, and their laws ; 
but still, through these modifications, 
the common origin of the different 
traditions, legends, or stories could be 
detected. 

Those who turned their attention 
to this subject before the researches 
of the philologists, saw no means of 
accounting for the resemblance be- 
tween the Asiatic and European fic- 
tions, except in two ways. First, the 
Crusaders learned them in the east, 
and diffused them through the various 
countries of the west on their return ; 
secondly, the human imagination is 
limited in its faculty of producing 
fictions thoroughly distinct ; and, con- 
sequently, all the household stories 
known eenah the various kingdoms 
of the world, when not transmitted, 
were independently invented in sepa- 
rate localities by persons gifted with 
a high degree of imaginative power. 
In the present state of our informa- 
tion, each of these causes is entitled 
to merely a limited degree of influ- 
ence. 

Not only can a general resemblance 
be traced in all the fictions of the 
great Japhetian divisions of the human 


race, but an enthusiastic and diligent 
explorer would be able to find a re- 
lationship between these and the sto- 
ries current.among the Semitic races, 
and even the tribes scattered over the 
great continent of Africa, subject to 
the variations arising from climate, 
the features of the country, and the 
social condition of the people. One 
instance must suffice. In the cold 
north the fox persuaded the bear to 
let down his tail into a pond to catch 
fish, just as the frost was setting in. 
When a time sufficient for reynard’s 
purpose had elapsed, he cried out, 
“pull up the line, you have got a 
bite.” The first effort was to no pur- 
pose. “Give a stouter pull—there is 
a great fish taken ;” and now the bear 
ut such a will in his strain that he 
eft his tail under the ice. Since that 
time the family of Bruin are distin- 
guished by stumpy tails. In Bour- 
nou, in Africa, where ice is rather 
scarce, the weasel said to the hyena, 
“Tve just seen such a large piece of 
flesh.in such a pit. It is too heavy 
for me, but you can dip down your 
tail and I will fasten the meat to it, 
and then you have nothing to do but 
give a pull.” “All right,” said the 
hyena. When the tail was lowered, 
the weasel fastened it to a stout cross- 
stick, and gave the word for heaving. 
No success at first ; then he cried out, 
“the meat is heavy— -" as if you 
were in earnest.” At the second tug 
the tail was left behind, and ever 
since hyenas have no tails worth men- 
tioning. 

Besides these, which were common 
to the whole of the Aryan races, some 
real events, when suffused with the 
glowing tints of the past, must have 
furnished particular tribes with tra- 
ditionary legends peculiar to them- 
selves ; and it is almost incredible, 
that through the lapse of ages some 
independent fictions should not have 
sprung from the brain of poet or story- 
teller to enjoy a certain fame through 
a limited extent of country. 

There are, perhaps, more of this 
sort of fictions found among the Cel- 
tic than the other Aryan tribes. In 
Ireland there were classes of story- 
tellers varying from the owner of 
thrice a hundred and fifty original 
and separate tales to the poor posses- 
sor of a single fifty, and among the 
Ossianic relics are still to be discovered 
several which, even modified, are not 
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to be found among Teutons, Sclavo- 
nians, or Persians. These fictions, 
peculiar to localities, are never equal 
in interest to those claimed by all the 
countries alike. 

The design of a paper in the Febru- 
ary number of this Magazine was the 
tracing of our-common superstitions 
and our fairy lore to the times of Pa- 
ganism. In the present paper we 
wish to exhibit the form, altered and 
corrupt in some degree, in which these 
long-enduring, traditionary fictionsare 
still orally preserved in the counties 
of the Pale. For a few we have in 
vain searched out relations in the col- 
lections of Grimm, Croker, Campbell, 
Dasent, and Keightley. For our pur- 
pee stories altered or quasi-embel- 

ished would be valueless ; therefore, 
we have attempted nothing of the 
kind. The specimens that follow may 
be safely accepted as genuine reports 
of the oral legends and stories in the 
districts lying near the White Moun- 
tains, Blackstairs,and Mount Leinster, 
faithfully set down in the idiom of 
that part of the country. It would 
be desirable that the northern, west- 
ern, and south-western relics should 
be collected before they are altogether 
forgotten, the collectors scrupulously 
avoiding or making no use of what 
they find in books except for refer- 
ence or comparison. While such evil- 
purposed and persevering efforts are 
abroad to reduce the Holy Scriptures 
to the dimensions and character of an 
old history, erroneous in various parts, 
and to explode the common origin of 
God’s family; and while the good 
fight is successfully waged by piety 
and knowledge against the powers of 
evil, it is not inexpedient to make use 
of such materials as are here brought 
together, if doing so can give even in- 
direct assistance to those engaged in 
the important struggle. 

When the circumstances attending 
the recital of fictions such as these 
are considered, the tenacious hold 
they retain on the memory of unedu- 
cated people will cease to be a mat- 
ter of surprise. The scene is always 
the warm domestic hearth, the time 
the long cold nights of winter. The 
members of the amily, and the neigh- 
bours who drop in, have nothing to 
distract their attention. The hands 
of the women are mechanically occu- 
pied, the hands of the men and boys 
are on their knees or in their pockets. 
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The children, too, happy in escaping 
banishment to an early bed, and en- 
sconced among the legs of the seniors, 
fully exist for the time in the wild 
tissue of the story. The grown-up 
folk may forget a tale heard for the 
first time, but the children will not, 
and if only one in a dozen of the 
auditors turns out to be a good scea- 
lacht in his turn, the memory of what 
he has once or twice heard is certain 
to endure. 

The utilitarian spirit is too strong 
among the Anglo-Norman race to 
permit them to set any store by the 
preservation of things, the only use 
of which is to prevent neighbourly 
or family groups from falling asleep 
or backbiting their neighbours during 
the long evenings of winter. There 
is, or lately was, a more abundant 
collection of legends and _ stories 
among the Irish-speaking peasantry 
of the west and south-west of Ire- 
land, than in any part of Europe. 
Mr. Campbell’s harvest among the 
Highlands and Hebrides, under less 
favourable circumstances, is good evi- 
dence to this ; but we of the Leinster 
border, partaking of the spirit of two 
races, not using the language of the 
more imaginative one, and not alto- 
gether so occupied with the “ Plea- 
sant Art of Money Catching,” as the 
other, have retained an average por- 
tion of the Old Folk Lore, by no 
means so abundant as that owned by 
our brothers of Clare, Galway, Cork, 
or Kerry, but enough ‘to put to shame 
our very distant relatives of Glouces- 
ter or Lancashire. 

While freely admitting the univer- 
sal diffusion of oral legends and 
stories, we must claim for some of 
our own, viz., a few of the Ossianic 
remains, the legends of St. Kevin, 
the one that follows, and some others, 
a peculiarly local origin. 

In Keightley’s “Fairy Mytholo; 
of Scandinavia,” saints are frequently 
assisted by the Trolls in the erection 
of their churches, subject to be dealt 
with severely b ‘the said Trolls, un- 
less they can discover their names 
before the keystone is inserted. The 
dwellers under Mount Leinster, who 
have had no personal experience of 
the matter, are, or were some time 
ago, firmly persuaded that the bell in 
Ferns Cathedral could not be heard 
across the neighbouring stream. Our- 
selves have seen the statue of St. 

















Mogue lying as described, and believe 
that the care of the bishop in having 
it restored, has been in the main cor- 
rectly reported. There is a strong 
desire through the neighbouring 
country for interment in the cemetery 
of Ferns, owing to a supposed pro- 
mise of the saint on his death-bed, 
that he would take five hundred times 
the full of the churchyard to Para- 
dise along with himself. 
























































A LEGEND OF ST. MOGUE.* 


“When St. Mogue was bishop of Ferns, 
he had a wild brother that gave him a 
great deal of trouble, and at last ran 
away from him altogether. Well, the 
saint wasn’t to bedaunted. After wait- 
ing for a long time to see if he would 
come back, he took a short stick in his 
fist, and searched the Eurépean world 
all over for him, and at last found him 
playing ball again’ the walls o’ Jerusalem. 
So he over-persuaded him to return and 
help him to build his cathedral; but a 
figary took the young fellow again, and 
instead of assisting the saint, he took it 
into his head to make a church for him- 
self the other side of the river Bann. St. 
Mogue was mighty incensed at this, and 
says he to his brother, ‘The bells I'll 
put up in my steeple,’ says he, ‘ will be 
heard seven miles on every side; but 
for all that, not a jangle of them will 
ever reach across the stream to your 
parish ;’ and sure enough, the finest day 
that ever came down in Ferns, not a 
sound is ever heard from the bell, in the 
next parish, where the brother’s church 
was built.t 

** So after all the bother the saint got 
with his brother and that, he thought 
he might as well set about the work at 
last. So they began to clear out the 
foundation at sunset one harvest even- 
ing, and the cars to bring down the 
stones from Slieve Bui, and the stone- 
cutters to square them, and the masons 
to fit them in the wall, and others to 
pitch in the pebbles between the inner 
and outer layer, and spill in the hot lime 
mortar. Up went the walls like any 
thing, and they were very near the eaves, 
and a gray horse was bringing down the 
last load alongthe sideofthe hill. The sun 
was within a foot of rising,when the devil 
bewitched a red-haired woman that was 
sleeping in the upper room of a house 
not far from the church-yard, to put 
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her head out of her window to see what 
was going on. ‘ Oh, musha, St. Mogue, 
asthore |’ says she, ‘is that all you done 
the whole night?’ The saint was so 
moidhered with the assurance of the 
bosthoon that he couldn’t say a word. 
He let his two arms fall by his side, and 
every workman stopped his work, as if 
he was shot. The gray horse stood fast 
on the hill side; up went the car, and 
down tumbled the load. If any one 
doesn’t believe me, let him go up Slieve 
Bui any day he has time, and he will see 
it lying among the heath the size of 
three houses. And that’s the reason 
the cathedral of Ferns was never finish- 
ed. All that’s left of the old building is 
the statue of the saint, and the nose of 
it was broke about fifty years ago. The 
bishop, although he was a Protestant, 
got an Italian man that used to make 
images, and paid him a hundred pounds 
to come over and repair it. The next 
time that there's a funeral, any of you 
will be welcome to go inside and look at 
it.” 


There is a counterpart to the next 
legend in “Campbell’s West High- 
land Legends ;” we have met nothing 
similar in the other collections. It 
would seem to have first been told 
long after the time of St. Patrick; 
but in the stories found among the 
native Irish and Highlanders there is 
always evident more of the Christian 
element than among the Norse or 
German collections. Yet even in this 
respect there is a peculiarity worth 
noticing. The Blessed Virgin is per- 
sonally introduced two or three times 
in Dasent’s Norse collection, and we 
cannot recollect a single instance of 
such a liberty being taken in our 
Leinster recitals. 


THE GHOSTS AND THE GAME OF 
FOOTBALL. 


‘**There was once a poor widow wo- 
man’s son that was going to look for 
service, and one winter’s evening he 
came to a strong farmer’s house, and 
this house was very near an old castle. 
*God save all here’, says he, when he 
got inside the door. ‘God save you 
kindly,’ says the farmer. ‘Come to the 
fire.’ ‘Could you give me a night’s 
lodging?’ says the boy. ‘ That we will, 
and welcome, if you will only sleep in 








Aodh-Oge, ‘‘ My Lord, young Hugh.” 

















* Mogue, erroneously supposed an equivalent to Moses, is an abridgment of Ma- 


St. Mogue, otherwise Aidan, spent some 
time with St. David of Wales. He died A.D. 632. 


+ This legend prevails in the Duffrey, few of whose inhabitants ever resort to 
Ferns on Sundays, to verify or disprove the assertion. 
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a comfortable room in the old castle 
above there; and you must have a fire 
and candlelight, and whatever you like 
to drink; and if you’re alive in the 
morning I'll give you ten guineas.’ 
‘Sure, I'll be ‘live enough if you send 
no one to kill me.’ ‘I'll send no one to 
kill you, you may depend. The place 
is haunted ever since my father died, 
and three or four people that slept in 
the same room were found dead next 
morning. If you can banish the spirits 
T'ligive you a good farm and my daugh- 
ter, so that you like one another well 
enough to be married.’ ‘ Never say’t 
twice. I've a middling safe conscience, 
and don’t fear any evil spirit that ever 
smelled of brimstone.’ 


“Welland good, the boy got his supper, 
and then they went up with him to the 
old castle, and showed him into a large 
kitchen, with a roaring fire in the grate, 
and a table, with a bottle, and glass, and 
tumbler on it, and the kettle ready on 
the hob. They bade him good-night 
and God speed, and went off as if they 
didn’t think their heels were half swift 
enough. 

**«Well, says he to himself, ‘if there’s 
any danger, this prayer-book will be 
usefuller than either the glass or tum- 
bler.’ So he kneeled down and read a 


good many prayers, and then sat by the 
fire, and waited to see what would hap- 


pen. In about a quarter of an hour, he 
heard something bumping along the 
floor overhead till it came to a hole in 
the ceiling. There it stopped, and cried 
out, ‘I'll fall, I'll fall.’ ‘Fall away, 
says Jack, and down came a pair of 
legs on the kitchen floor. They walked 
to one end of the room, and there they 
stood, and Jack’s hair had like to stand 
upright on his head along with them. 
Then another crackling and whacking 
came to the hole, and the same words 
passed between the thing above and 
Jack, and down came a man’s body, and 
went and stood upon the legs. Then 
comes the head and shoulders, till the 
whole man, with buckles in his shoes 
and knee-breeches, and a big flapped 
waistcoat and a three-cocked hat, was 
stunding in one corner of the room. Not 
to take up your time for nothing, two 
more men, more old-fashioned dressed 
than the first, were soon standing in 
two other corners. Jack was a little 
cowed at first; but found his courage 
growing stronger every moment, and 
what would you have of it, the three 
old gentlemen began to kick a puckeen 
as fast as they could, the man in the 
three-cocked hat playing again’ the 
other two. 

‘**Fair play is bonny play,’ says 
Jack as bold as he could; but the terror 
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was on him, and the words came out as 
if he was frightened in his sleep; ‘so 
Till help you, sir.” Well and good, he 
joined the sport, and kicked away till his 
shirt was ringing wet, savin’ your pre- 
sence, and the ball flying from one end 
of the room to the other like thunder, 
and still not a word was exchanged. At 
last, the day began to break, and poor 
Jack was dead beat, and he thought, by 
the way the three ghosts began to look 
at himself and themselves, that they 
wished him to speak. 


**So, says he, ‘Gentlemen, as the 
sport is nearly over, and I done my 
best to please you, would you tell a body 
what is the reason of yous coming here 
night after night, and how could I give 
you rest, if itis rest you want?’ ‘Them 
is the wisest words,’ says the ghost with 
the three-cocked hat, ‘ you ever said in 
your life. Some of those that came be- 
fore you found courage enough to take 
@ part in our game, but no one had mis- 
nach enough to speak tous. I am the 
father of the good man of next house, 
that man in the left corner is my father, 
and the man on my right is my grand- 
father. From father to son we were too 
fond of the money. We lent it at ten 
times the honest interest it was worth ; 
we never paid a debt we could get over, 
and almost starved our tenants and 
labourers. 

‘«sHere,’ says he, lugging a large 
drawer out of the wall; ‘here is the 
gold and notes that we put together, 
and we were not honestly entitled to the 
one-half of it; and here,’ says he, open- 
ing another drawer, ‘are bills and me- 
morandums that’ll show who were 
wronged, and who are entitled to get a 
great deal paid back tothem. Tell my 
son to saddle two of his best horses for 
himself and yourself, and keep riding 
day and night, till every man and woman 
we ever wronged be rightified. When 
that is done, come here again some night, 
and if you don’t hear or see any thing, 
we'll be at rest, and you may marry 
my granddaughter as soon as you please.’ 

“Just as he said these words, Jack 
could see the wall through his body, and 
when he winked to clear his sight, the 
kitchen was as empty as a noggin turned 
upside down. At the very moment the 
farmer and his daughter lifted the latch, 
and both fell on their knees when they 
saw Jack alive. He soon told them 
every thing that happened, and for three 
days and nights did the farmer and him- 
self ride about, till there wasn’t a single 
wronged person left without being paid 
to the last farthing. 

‘The next night Jack spent in the 
kitchen he fell asleep before he was 
after sitting a quarter of an hour at the 
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fire, and in his sleep he thought he saw 
three white birds ying up to heaven 
from the steeple of the next church. 

** Jack got the daughter for his wife, 
and they lived comfortably in the old 
castle; and if ever he was tempted to 
hoard up gold, or keep for a minute a 
guinea or a shilling from the man that 
earned it through the nose, he bethought 
him of the ghosts and the game of foot- 
ball.” 


One of the most beautiful of the 
Ossianic legends relates the carrying 
away of the poet to Tir-na-n-Oge out 
under the waters of the Atlantic; his 
return to the earth after a century had 
elapsed, and the loss of his strength 
abun beauty on his touching the 
earth. Unfortunately, we cannot lay 
exclusive claim to the legend, while 
that of “Thomas the Rhymer’”’ is re- 
membered. 

The reader is referred to the fourth 
volume of the Ossianic Transactions, 
for the genuine version of this tradi- 
tion. Ours is a degenerate copy ; but 
the design of the paper would not 
allow of any improvement. A person 
pretending to have been on the Rock, 
says there is a rude mark, as of the 
side of an ox, on the outside of one of 
the walls, and a knight mounted on 
a diminutive quadruped in bas-relief 
within. 

A LEGEND OF THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 

** When St. Patrick was building the 
great church on the Rock of Cashel,* 
the workmen used to be terribly annoy- 
ed, for whatever they put up by day was 
always found knocked down next morn- 
ing. Soone body watched, and another 
body watched, but about one o’clock in 
the night every watcher fell asleep as 
sure as the hearth money. At last St. 
Patrick himself sat up, and just as the 
clock struck one, what did he see but a 
terrible bull, with fire flashing frorh his 
nostrils, charging full drive up the hill, 
and pucking down every stone, stick, 
and bit of mortar that was put together 
the day before. ‘Oh, ho!’ says the 
Saint, ‘I'll soon find one that will settle 
you, my brave bull.’ Now, who was 
this but Usheen (Oisin) that St. Patrick 
was striving to make a good Christian. 

“ When all the Fianna Eirionn were 
nearly gone, Usheen was wandering one 
day among the Tipperary mountains, 






* History or Archeology does not bear out the teller of this legend in matter of 
fact. There is no sure evidence of an ecclesiastical building of any importance 
having been constructed here till the ninth century. 
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looking after the wild deer, and he came 
to a lake that he never saw before. 
There was a nice boat fastened to a 
stump of a tree, and into it he got, either 
to cross the lake or have a pleasant row; 
but just as he got about the middle of 
the loch, down went the boat as if it was 
filled with lead. He did not feel any 
thing like pain, but after a while he saw 
underneath him a greenish light, and in 
a few minutes he was in a delightful 
castle garden, with the finest-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen that ever you saw, 
walking about, and eating all kinds of 
nice fruits. ‘To make a long story short, 
he found himself in Tir-na-n-Oge, the 
land of youth, under the dark loch, with 
a fine sun and moon of itsown. The 
king’s daughter was in love with Usheen, 
and that’s the way she took to bring him 
down to her. 

“So they were married, and lived hap- 
pily for more than a hundred years; but 
Usheen did not think it was more than 
seven. However, at last he found him- 
self too comfortable, and longed for the 
battles and chases of old times; and he 
asked leave of the princess to go up once 
more to Ireland, and inquire about his 
children, and the children of Goll, of 
Fergus, of Osgur, and the other warriors 
of Finn M‘Cuil. She would not let him 
go for a long time, for she was afraid he 
would never come back again to her. 
At last she was worn out with asking, 
asking, and says she to him, ‘Youare now 
a hundred years older than when you 
quitted Irish ground, and if your hand, 
or foot, or any part of you touch water 


or land once you reach upper air, you ' 


will never see me again. I will puta 
pony in the boat. Get on his back be- 
fore you land, and if you love me, mind 
what I said.’ To be sure he said every- 
thing to comfort her. She drew her 
hand along from his forehead down to 
his breast; he fell dead asleep, and when 
he awoke he was in the same boat on the 
lake that he discovered a hundred years 
before, and a pony standing by his side. 

“ When he came to the shore he mount- 
ed his beast, and rode hither and thither, 
but all the faces were strange, and so 
were the dresses, and the buildings with 
crosses on them. He got dismal and 
weary, and set out to find his lake again. 

** Just as he got near it he saw a mi- 
serable cripple stretched on the ground, 
and the poor man asked him to help him 


up. ‘I will do that cheerfully,’ said ° 


Usheen, ‘give me your hand.’ ‘ Ah! 
get off of your beast and you'll do it 








oa 
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readier.’ ‘I can’t do that; come, stir 
yourself—you are very heavy.’ ‘Oh, 
musha! what a strong fellow you are on 
your steed, and can’t lift a poor body 
that’s barely skin and bone.’ Let the 
horseman do what he could, he wasn’t 
able to rise the cripple an inch from the 
ground. So he got angry, caught him 
with both hands, and gave such a pull, 
that snap went the girth, away flew the 
pony, and down to the clay fell Usheen. 
“There he was, almost without the 
use of his limbs, his face full of wrinkles, 
and his hair as white as snow. Up 
jumped the cripple as black as night— 
the head devil of all—horns, hoofs, and 
tail, and fire flashing from his eyes. 
‘ You’ve kept away from mea long time,’ 
says he; ‘but I think we'll soon have 
a long spell together. You won’t relish 
fasting and praying much. I'll havea 
warm corner fitted for you, but it will be 
a little lower down than Tir-na-n-Oge.’ 
‘« St. Patrick found the poor old war- 
rior, and did all he could to make him a 
good Christian. Usheen was a very 
crooked disciple. "When he was listen- 
ing to pious reading or talk, his thoughts 
would be among the hunters and war- 
riors of his youth, but he loved the good 
Saint for his charity tohim. The day 
after St. Patrick saw the bull, he up 
and told Usheen all about what was 
going on. ‘Put me on a rock, orina 
tree, says Usheen, ‘just by the way 
the bull ran, and we'll see what we can 
do.’ So in the evening he was settled 
comfortably in the bough of a tree on 
the hill side, and when the bull was 
firing away up the steep like a thunder- 
bolt, and was nearly under him, he 
dropped down on his back, took a horn 
in each hand, tore him asunder, and 
dashed one of the sides so hard again’ the 
face of the wall, that it may be seen there 
this day, hardened into stone. There 
was no further stoppage of the work; 
and in gratitude they cut out the effigy 
of Usheen riding on his pony, and it 
may be seen inside the old ruins this 
very day. I think the black fellow did 
not covet a second visit from Usheen.” 


Our notice of the Cluricawn, Lepre- 
chaun, or Lurikeen, shall be brief, as 
he is one of the best known and least 
liked of all the fairy tribe. Keightley 
and Croker have given usa surfeit of 
the deceitful old rogue. With some 
trouble, a relationship might be estab- 
lished between himself and the indus- 
trious little mine-workers of the North, 
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but the return would not be equal to 
the outlay. 


THE KILDARE LURIKEEN, 


**A young girl that lived in sight of 
Castle Carberry, near Edenderry, was 
going for a pitcher of water to the neigh- 
bouring well one summer morning, when 
who should she see sitting in a sheltery 
nook under an old thorn, but the Luri- 
keen, working like vengeance at a little 
old brogue only fit for the foot of a fairy 
like himself. There he was, boring his 
holes, and jerking his waxed ends, with 
his little three-cornered hat with gold 
lace, his knee-breeches, his jug of beer 
by his side, and his pipe in his mouth. 
He was so busy at his work, and so 
taken up with an old ballad he was 
singing in Irish, that he did not mind 
Breedheen till she had him by the scruff 
o’ the neck, as if he was in a vice. ‘Ah, 
what are you doin’? says he, turning 
his head round as well as he could. 
‘Dear, dear! to think of such a purty 
colleen ketchin’ a body, as if he was 
afther robbin’ a hen roost! What did I 
do to be thrated in such an undecent 
manner? The very vulgarest young 
ruffin in the townland could do no worse. 
Come, come, Miss Bridget, take your 
hands off, sit down, and let us have a 
chat, like two respectable people.’ ‘ Ah, 
Mr. Lurikeen, I don’t care a wisp of 
borrach* for your politeness. It’s your 
money I want, and I won’t take hand or 
eye from you till you put me in posses- 
sion of a fine lob of it.’ ‘ Money, in- 
deed! Ah, where would a poor cobbler 
like me get it? Anyhow there's no 
money hereabouts, and if you'll only let 
go my arms, I'll turn my pockets inside 
out, and open the drawer of my seat, 
and give you leave to keep every half- 
penny you'll find.’ ‘That won’t do; 
my eyes ‘ill keep going through you 
like darning needles till I have the gold. 
Begonies, if you don’t make haste, I'll 
carry you,head and pluck, into the village, 
and there you'll have thirty pair of eyes 
on you instead of one.’ ‘ Well, well! 
was ever a poor cobbler so circum- 
vented! and if it was an ignorant, ugly 
bosthoon that done it, I would not won- 
der ; but a decent, comely girl, that can 
read her *‘ Poor Man’s Manual” at the 
chapel, and’—— * You may throw your 
compliments on the stream there ; they 
won't do for me, I tell you. The gold, 
the gold, the gold! Don’t take up my 
time with your blarney.’ ‘Well, if 
there's any to be got, it’s undher the 


* Coarse tow. The mere English reader will in vain attempt the horrible sound 
of this word. Let him apply to a native to pronounce it for him. 
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ould castle it is; we must have a walk 
for it. Just put me down, and we'll get 
on.’ ‘Put you down, indeed! I know 
a trick worth two of that; I'll carry 
you.’ _‘ Well, how suspicious we are! 
Do you see the castle from this?’ Bridget 
was about turning her eyes from the 
little man to where she knew the castle 
stood, but she bethought herself in time. 

“They went up a little hill side, and 
the Lurikeen was quite reconciled, and 
laughed and joked; but just as they got 
to the brow, he looked up over the 
ditch, gave a great screech, and shouted 
just as if a bugle horn was blew at her 
ears—‘ Oh, murdher! Castle Carberry is 
afire.’ Poor Biddy gave a great start, 
and looked up towards the castle. The 
same moment she missed the weight of 
the Lurikeen, and when her eyes fell 
where he was a moment before, there 
was no more sign of him than if every 
thing that passed was a dream.” 


This passage in the natural history of 
the Lurikeen is furnished by the chro- 
nicler of the “ Rathc—— Pooka.” The 
only instance of a Wexford Lurikeen 
that we can recal, differs only slightly 
from this. Wexford Molly was as 
vigilant as Kildare Biddy, and never 
took eye or hand off him till he 
eye out the very stalk of booliaun 

ui (rag weed), under which the trea- 
sure lay. There was no other weed 
of the kind within half the field of it 
at the moment, but when Molly re- 
turned in half an hour, attended by 
father and brothers with spades and 
picks, all round the spot to a con- 
siderable distance, was as thick with 
booliauns as a plantation with young 
trees. 

In the Norse tales, a young hill- 
man was banished from his tribe by 
the influence of an old chief, whose 
lady was suspected to be rather par- 
tial to him. He took refuge with a 
farmer, and did service in the form 
of a house cat. After some time, the 
farmer’s servant coming by the en- 
chanted mound, heard a shrill voice 
repeating— 

“Go bid Tom Platt 
To tell his cat 
That Knurre Murre's dead.” 


When the servant entered the 
kitchen, he repeated the verse ; and 
the moment the exile heard it from 
his seat by the fire, than he gave a wild 
mew of delight, shouted out in the 
language in use among cats, “ Knurre 
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Murre’s dead,” cleared the yard-fence 
at a leap, and was off to his hill to 
bring comfort to the widow. Now 
hear the impotent conclusion to which 
this tale has come in Leinster. 


THE CAT OF THE CARMAN’S STAGE, 


‘* A carman was leaving Ryland one 
morning for Dublin, when what should he 
see but a neighbour's cat galloping along 
the side of the road, and crying out every 
moment, ‘ Tell Moll Browne,Tom Dunne 
is dead ; tell Moll Browne, Tom Dunne is 
dead.’ At last he got tired of this ditty, 
and took up a stone and flung it at the 
cat, bidding himself, and Tom Browne, 
and Moll Dunne, to go to Halifax, and 
not be botherin’ him. When he got to 
Luke Byrne’s in Francis-street, where 
all the Wicklow and Wexford carmen 
used to stop, he was taking a pot of beer 
in the tap room, and began to tell the 
quare thing that happened on the road. 
There was a comfortable looking gray 
cat sitting by the fire, and the moment 
he mentioned what the Ryland cat was 
saying, she cried out,‘ That’s my hus- 
band! that’s my husband! She made 
only one leap out through the door, and 
no one ever saw her at Luke Byrne’s 
again.” 


The Goban Saor, pronounced Gu- 
bawn Seer—free smith (free mason or 
free carpenter in fact), is a relative of 
Wayland Smith or Veelund, in the 
Veelundar Quida; but with equal 
skill he is endowed with more mother 
wit than the northern craftsman, 
Unconnected adventures of this cha- 
racter are met with in every country 
of Europe. It is probable that a 
more complete legend concerning this 
celebrated gow would be met in Mayo 
or Kerry. Vulcan or Prometheus 
was the original craftsman ; perhaps 
Dedalus might dispute the honour 
with them. These old-world legends 
have reached our time and our pro- 
vince in an unsatisfactory and de- 
graded state. All that remains to us 
is to make the most we can of our 
materials. 

Our smith is a more moral, as well 
as a more fortunate man than the 
Veelund of the northern saga. Ve- 
lund returns evil for evil, and the 
master smith of M.M. Asbjornsen 
and Moe, is altogether unprincipled. 
He cuts off horses’ legs to shoe them 
with the greater ease to-himself, and 
sets an old woman in his furnace, in 
the vague hope that he may hammer 
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her into a fresh young lass when she 
is hot enough. 

In the Christian legends, St. Eloi, 
while a mere smith, is elated by his 
own skill so much, that an angel de- 
scends to correct his pride. He exe- 
cutes successfully the experiments 
above mentioned ; but when St. Eloi 
attempts to imitate him, he only kills 
horse and woman. The heavenly 
messenger restores both to life on 
finding the humbled smith in a proper 
frame of mind. The heathen legend 
is of course prior in point of time. 


- THE GOBAN SAOR. 


“Tt is a long time since the Goban 
Saor was alive. Mayhe it was him that 
built the Castle of Ferns; part of the 
walls are thick enough to be built by any 
goban, or gow, that ever splintered wood, 
or hammered red-hot iron, or cut a 
stone. If he didn’t build Ferns, he 
built other castles for some of the five 
kings or the great chiefs. He could 
fashion a spear-shaft while you'd count 
five, and the spear-head at three strokes 
of a hammer. When he wanted to drive 
big nails into beams that were ever so 
high from the ground, he would pitch 
them into their place, and taking a fling 
of the hammer at their heads, they 
would be drove in as firm as the knocker 
of Newgate, and he would catch the 
hammer when it was falling down. 

* At last it came to the King of Mun- 
ster’s turn to get his castle built, and to 
Goban he sent. Goban knew, that in 
other times far back, the King of Ire- 
land killed the celebrated architects, 
Rog, Robog, Rodin, and Rooney, the 
way they would never build another 
palace equal to his, and so he mentioned 
something to his wife privately before 
he set out. He took his son along with 
him, and the first night they got lodg- 
ing at a farmer’s house. The farmer 
told them they might leave their beasts 
to graze all night in any of his fields 
they pleased. So they entered one field, 
and says Goban, ‘tie the bastes up for 
the night.’ ‘Why,’ says the son, ‘I 
can’t find any thing strong enough.’ 
* Well, then, Jet us try the next field. 
Now,’ says he, ‘tie up the horses if you 
can.’ ‘Oh! by my word, here’s a thistle 
strong enough, thistime. That will do.’ 

“ The next night they slept at another 
farmer's house, where there were two 
young daughters—one with black hair, 
very industrious; the other with fair 
complexion, and rather liking to sit with 
her hands across, and listen to the talk 
round the fire, than to be doing any 
work, While they were chatting about 
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one thing and another, says the Goban, 
‘Young girls, if I’d wish to be young 
again it would be for the sake of getting 
one of you for a wife; but I think very 
few old people that do be thinking at all 
of the other world ever wish to live their 
lives over again. Still I wish that you 
may have good luck in your choice of a 
husband, and so I give you three bits of 
advice:—Always have the head of an 
old woman by the hob; warm yourselves 
with your work in the morning; and, 
sometime before I come back, take the 
skin of a newly-killed sheep to the mar- 
ket, and bring itself and the price of it 
home again.’ When they were leaving 
next morning, the Goban said to his 
son, ‘Maybe one of these girls may be 
your wife some day.’ 

** As they were going along, they met 
a poor man striving to put a flat roof 
over a mud-walled round cabin; but he 
had only three joists, and each of them 
was only three-quarters of the breadth 
across. Well, the Goban put two nicks 
near one end of every joist, on opposite 
sides, and when these were fitted into 
one another, there was a three-cornered 
figure formed in the middle, and the 
other ends rested on the mud wall, and 
the floor they made was as strong as 
any thing. The poor man blessed the 
two men, and they went on. That night 
they stopped at a house where the mas- 
ter sat by the fire, and hardly opened 
his mouth all the evening. If he didn’t 
talk, a meddlesome neighbour did, and 
interfered about every thing. There 
was another chance lodger besides the 
Goban and his son; and when the even. 
ing was half over, the Goban said, he 
thought he would go farther on his 
journey, as it was a fine night. ‘You 
may come along with us if you like,’ 
says he to the other man; but he said 
he was too tired. The two men slep’ in 
a farmer’s house half a mile farther on; 
and the next morning the first news 
they heard, when they were setting out, 
was, that the man of the house they left 
the evening before was found murdered 
in his bed, and the lodger taken up on 
suspicion. Says he to his son, ‘ Never 
sleep a night where the woman is every 
thing, and the man nothing.’ He stop- 
ped a day or two, however; and by 
cross-examining and calling witnesses, 
he got the murder tracked to the woman 
and the busy neighbour. 


“The next day they came to a ford 
where a dozen of carpenters were puz- 
zling their heads about setting up a 
wooden bridge that would neither have 
a peg nor a nail in any part of it. The 
king would give a great reward to them 
if they succeeded, and if they didn’t, he’d 
never give one of them a job again. 
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‘Give us a hatchet and a few sticks,’ 
says the Goban, ‘and we'll see if we 
have any little genius that way. So 
he squared a few posts and cross-bars, 
and made a little bridge on the sod, and 
it was so made, that the greater weight 
was on it and the stronger the stream of 
water, the solider it would be.* 

**Maybe the carpenters warn’t thank- 
ful, except one envious, little, ould bas- 
thardt of a fellow, that said any child 
might have thought of the plan (it 
happened he didn’t think of it though), 
a would make the Goban and his 
son drink a kag of whiskey, only they 
could'nt delay their journey. 

“ At last they came to hein the king 
of Munster kep’ his coort, either at 
Cashel or Limerick, or some place in 
Clare, and the Goban burned very little 
daylight till he had the palace springing 
up like aflagger. People came from all 
parts, and were in admiration of the fine 
work; but as they were getting near the 
eaves, one of the carpenters that were 
engaged at the wooden bridge, came late 
one night into the Goban’s room, and 
told him what himself was suspecting, 
that just as he would be setting the 
coping stone, the scaffolding would, 
somehow or other, get loose, himself fall 
down a few stories and be kilt, the king 
wring his hands and shed afew crocodile 
tears, and the like palace never be seen 
within the four seas of Ireland. 

*** Sha gu dheine,’} says the Goban to 
himself, but next day he spoke out plain 
enough to the king. ‘Please your ma- 
jesty,’ says he, ‘1 am now pretty near 
the end of my work, but there is still a 
bit to be done before we come to the wall- 
plate that is to make all sure and strong. 
There is a bit of a charm about it, but 
I haven’t the tool here—it is at home 
and my son got so sick last night, and 
is lying so bad, he is not able to go for 
it. Ifyou can’t spare the young prince, 
I must go myself, for my wife wouldn’t 
intrust it to any one but of royal blood.’ 
The king, rather than let the Goban out 
of his sight, sent the young prince for 
the tool. The Goban told him some 
outlandish name in Irish which his wife 


would find at his bed’s head, and bid 
him make all the haste he could back. 

**In a week’s time back came two of 
the four attendants that were with the 
prince, and told the king that his son 
was well off, with the best of eating and 
drinking, and chess-playing, and sword 
exercise, that any prince could wish for, 
but that out of her sight the Goban’s 
wife nor her people would let him till 
she had her husband safe and sound in- 
side of his own threshold. 

‘Well, to be sure, how the king 
fumed and raged! but what’s the use of 
striving to tear down a stone wall with 
your teeth? He could do without his 
palace being finished, but he couldn't do 
without his son and heir. The Goban 
didn’t keep spite: he put the finishing 
touch to the palace in three days, and in 
two days more himself and his son were 
sitting at the farmer’s fireside where the 
two purty young girls wor. 

*** Well, my colleen bawn,’ says he to 
the one with the fair hair, ‘did you mind 
the advice I giv you when I was here 
last?’ ‘Indeed I did, and little good it 
done me. I got an old woman’s skull frem 
the churchyard, and fixed it in the wall 
near the hob, and it so frightened every 
one, that I was obliged to have it taken 
back in an hour.’ ‘And how did you 
warm yourself with your work in the 
cold mornings?’ ‘The first morning’s 
work I had was to card flax, and I thrune 
some of it on the fire, and my mother 
gave me such araking for it, that I didn’t 
offer to warm myself that way again.’ 
‘ Now forthe sheep-skin.’ ‘That was the 


worst of all. WhenI told the buyersin © 


the market that I was to bring back the 
skin and the price of it, they only jeered 
at me. One young buckeen said if I’d 
go into the tavern and take share of a 
quart of mulled beer with him, he’d make 
that bargain with me, and that so vexed 
me that I turned home at once.’ ‘ Well, 
that was the right thing to do, anyhow.’ 
‘Now, my little cean dhu (black head), 


let us see how you fared. The skull?’: 


‘Och!’ says an old woman, sitting close 
to the fire in the far corner, ‘I’m a distant 
relation that was left desolate, and this,’ 


* If a curious reader wishes to know the secret of the roofing of the round 
cabin, let him get three twigs, cut a notch within half an inch of one end of each, 
and another about an inch and a half from that, but on the opposite side, Let him 
get a hat, or alarge mug, or any thing else he pleases, and by adapting the notched 
ends to each other, he will find the plan of making a roof-support to his model 
cabin after some essays, more or less, and some healthy trials of his patience. The 
editor of these sketches will not attempt to decide whether the Goban or Julius 
Cesar was the inventor of the pegless and nailless bridge, but the mode of con- 
struction may be learned from the commentaries on the Gallic war. 

+ Not necessarily illegitimate—merely selfish and disagreeable. 


} ‘*That’s it,” or “Is that it ?” 
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says she, tapping the side of her poor 
head, ‘is the old woman’s skull she pro- 
vided.’ ‘Well, now for the warming of 
younes in the cold mornings.’ ‘Oh, I 

ept my hands and feet going so lively 
at my work that it was warming enough.’ 
* Well, and the sheep-skin?’ ‘That was 
easy enough. When I got to the market 
I went to the’crane, plucked the wool 
off, sold it, and brought home the skin.’ 

“«* Man and woman of the house,’ says 
the Goban, ‘I ask you before this com- 
pany to give me this girl for my daugh- 
ter-in-law ; andif ever her husband looks 
crooked at her, I'll beat him within an 
inch of his life.’ There was very few 
words, and no need of a black man to 
make up the match; and when the 
prince was returning home, he stopped 
a day to be at the wedding. If I hear of 
any more of the Goban’s great doings, 
T’'ll tell ’em some other time.” 


The chief incidents of the follow- 
ing household tale would determine 
its invention to a period subsequent 
to the introduction of Christianity ; 
but it would not have been difficult 
for a Christian story-teller to graft 
the delay of the baptism on some 
Pagan tale. It is slightly connected 
with the “Lassieand her god-mother” 
in the Norse collection. An instance 
of the rubbing-down process to which 
these old-world romances are subject 
in their descent through the genera- 
tions of story-tellers, is the introduc- 
tion of the post-office and its unwor- 
thy officer, long before the round ruler 
and the strip of parchment formed the 
writing apparatus of the kings of 
Sparta or their masters, the Ephori. 


THE BAD STEPMOTHER. 


**Once there was a king—and often 
there was—and he had two fine children 
—a girl anda m8. but he married again 
after their mother died. and a very 
wicked woman she was that he put over 
them. One day when he was out hunt- 
ing, the stepmother came in where the 
daughter was sitting all alone, with a 
cup of poison in one hand and a dagger 
in the other, and made her swear that 
she would never tell any one that ever 
was christened what she would see her 
doing. The poor young girl—she was 
only fifteen—took the oath, and just after 
the queen took the king’s favourite dog 
and killed him before her eyes. 

*« When the king came back and saw 
his pet lying dead in the hall, he flew 
into a passion; and axed who done it; 
and says the queen, says she—‘ Who 
done it but your favourite daughter? 
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there she is—let her deny it if she can!’ 
The poor child burst out a crying, but 
wasn't able to say any thing in her own 
defence bekase of her oath. Well, the 
king did not know what to do or to say. 
He cursed and swore a little, and hardly 
ate any supper. The next day he was 
out a hunting the queen killed the little 
son, and left him standing on his head on 
the window-seat of the lobby. 

** Well, whatever way the king was in 
before, he went mad now in earnest. 
‘Who done this?’ says he to the queen. 
‘Who, but your petdaughter?? ‘Take 
the vile creature, says he to two of his 
footmen, ‘ into the forest, and cut off her 
two hands at the wrists, and maybe 
that'll teach her not to commit any more 
murders. Oh, Vuya, Vuya!’ says he, 
stamping his foot on the boarded floor, 
‘what a misfortunate king I am to lose 
my childher this way, and had only the 
two. Bring me back the two hands, or 
your own heads will be off before sunset.’ 

‘*When he stamped on the floor a splin- 
ter ran up into his foot through the sole 
of his boot ; but he didn’t mind it at first, 
he was in such grief and anger. But 
when he was taking off his boots, he found 
the splinter fastening one of them on his 
foot. He was very hardset to get it off, 
and was obliged to send for a surgeon to 
get the splinter out of the flesh; but the 
mére he cut and probed, the further it 
went in. So he was obliged to lie ona 
sofia all day, and keep it poulticed with 
bowl-almanac or some other plaster. 

‘* Well, the poor princess, when her 
arms were cut off, thought the life would 
leave her ; but she knew there was a holy 
well off in the wood, and to it she made 
her way. She put her poor arms into 
the moss that was growing over it, and 
the blood stopped flowing, and she was 
eased of the pain, and then she washed 
herself as well as she could. She fell 
asleep by the well, and the spirit of her 
mother appeared to her in a dream, and 
told her to be good, and never forget to 
say her prayers night and morning, and 
that she would escape every snare that 
would be laid for her. 

‘* When she awoke next morning she 
washed herself again, andsaid her prayers, 
and then she began tofeel hungry. She 
heard a noise, and she was so afraid that 
she got into a low broad tree that hung 
over the well. She wasn’t there long 
till she saw a girl with a piece of bread 
and butter in one hand, and a pitcher in 
the other, coming and stooping over the 
well. She looked down through the 
branches, and if she did, so sure the girl 
saw her face in the water, and thought 
it was her own. She looked at it again 
and again, and then, without waiting to 
eat her bread or fill her pitcher, she ran 
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back to the kitchen of a young king’s 
palace that was just at the edge of the 
wood. ‘Where's the water?’ says the 
housekeeper. ‘Wather!’ says she; ‘it 
’ud be a purty business for such a hand- 
some girl as I grew since yesterday, to be 
fetchin’ wather for the likes of the people 
that’s here. It’s married to the young 
prince I ought to be.” ‘Oh! to Halifax 
with you,’ says the housekeeper, ‘I'll 
soon cure your impedence.’ So she 
locked her up in the store-room, an’ kep’ 
her on bread and water. 

**To make a long story short, two 
other girls were sent to the well, and all 
were in the same story when they cum 
back. An’ there was such a thravally* 
ruz in the kitchen about it at last, that 
the young king came in to hear the rights 
of it. The last girl told him what hap- 
pened to herself, and nothing would do 
the prince but go to the well to see about 
it. When he came he stooped and saw 
the shadow of the beautiful face; but he 
had sense enough to look up, and find the 
princess in the tree. 

** Well, it would take me too long to 
tell yez all the fine things he said to her, 
and how modestly she answered him, and 
how he handed her down, and was almost 
ready to cry when he seen her poor arms. 
She would not tell him who she was, nor 
the way she was persecuted on account 
of her oath; but the short and the long 
of it was, that he took her home, and 
couldn't live if she didn’t marry him. 
Well, married they were; and in course 
of time they had a fine little boy; but 
the strangest thing of all was that the 
young queen begged her husband not 
to have the child baptized till he'd be 
after coming home from the wars that 
the King of Ireland had just then with 
the Danes. 

** He agreed, and set off to the camp, 
giving a beautiful jewel to her just as his 
foot was in the stirrup. Well, he wrote 
to her every second day, and she wrote 
to him every second day, and dickens a 
letter ever came to the hands of him or 
her. For the wicked stepmother had her 
watched all along, from the very day she 
came to the well till the king went to the 
wars; and she gave such a bribe to the 
ap (!) that she got all the letters 

erself. Well, the poor king didn’t know 
whether he was standing on his head or 
his feet, and the poor queen was crying 
all the day long. 

‘*At last there was a letter delivered to 
the king; and this was wrote by the wicked 
stepmother herself, as if it was from the 
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young queen to one of the officers, ask- 
ing him to get a furlough, and come and 
meet her at such a well, naming the one 
in the forest. He got this officer, that 
was as innocent as the child unborn, put 
in irons, and sent two of his soldiers to 
put the queen to death, and bring him 
his young child safe. But the night be- 
fore, the spirit of the queen’s mother ap- 
peared to her in a. dream, and told her 
the danger that was coming. ‘ Go,’ said 
she, ‘with your child to-morrow morn- 
ing to the well, and dress yourself in 
your maid’s clothes before you leave the 
house; wash your arms in the well once 
more, and take a bottle of the water 
with you, and return to your father’s 
palace. Nobody will know you. The 
water will cure him of a disorder he has, 
and I need not say any more.’ 

** Just asthe young queen was told, 
just so she done; and when she was 
after washing her face and arms, lo and 
behold! her nice soft hands were re- 
stored; but her face that was as white 
as cream was now as brown as a berry. 
So she fell on her knees and said her 
prayers, and then she filled her bottle, 
and set out for her father’s court with 
her child in her arms. The sentries at 
the palace gates let her pass when she 
said she was coming to cure the king; 
and she got to where he was lying in 
pain before the stepmother knew any 
thing about it, for herself was sick at 
the time. 

“ Before she opened her mouth the king 
loved her, she looked so like his former 
queen and his lost daughter, though her 
face was so swarthy. She hardly washed © 
his wound with the water of the holy 
well when out came the splinter, and he 
was as strong on his limbs as a new 
ditch (fence). 

“Well, hadn't he great cooramuch 
about the brown-faced woman and her 
child, and nothing that the wicked 
queen could do would alter his opinion 
of her. The old rogue didn’t know who 
she was, especially as she wasn’t with- 
out the hands; but it was her nature to 
be jealous of every one that the king 
cared for. 

**In two or three weeks the wars was 
over, and the young king was returning 
home, and the road he took brought him 
by his father-in-law’s. The old king 
would not let him pass by without giv- 
ing him an entertainment for all his 
bravery again’ the Danes, and there was 
great huzzaing and cheering as he was 
riding up the avenue and through the 


* Corruption of ‘‘ reveillé.” This and many other Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman words, such as bon-grace, “ bonnet ;” brief, a corruption of “rife ;” grisset, 


for ** cresset,” &c., are still in use in the counties of the Pale. 


Ruz, “ arose.” 
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court yard. Just as he was alighting, 
his wife held up his little son to him, 
with the jewel in his little hand. 

**He got a wonderful fright. He 
knew his wife’s features, but they were 
so tawny, and her pretty brown hands 
were to the good, and the child was his 
own picture, but still she couldn’t be his 
false princess. He kissed the child, and 
passed on, but hardly said a word till 
dinner was over. Then says he to the 
old king, ‘Would you allow a brown 
woman and her child that I saw in the 
palace yard, to be sent for, till I speak 
to her?’ ‘Indeed an’ I will,’ says the 
other ; ‘I owe my life to her.’ So she 
came in, and the young king made her 
sit down very close to him. ‘ Young 
woman,’ says he, ‘I have a particular 
reason for asking who you are, and 
who is the father of that child?’ ‘I 
can’t tell you that, sir,’ says she, ‘ be- 
cause of an oath I was obliged to take 
never to tell my story to any one that 
was christened. But my little boy was 
never christened, and to him I'll tell 
every thing. My little son, you must 
know that my wicked stepmother killed 
my father’s favourite dog, and killed my 
own little brother, and made me swear 
never to tell any one that ever received 
baptism, about it. She got my own 
father to have my hands chopped off, 
and I'd die only I washed them in the 
holy well in the forest. A king’s son 
made me his wife, and she got him by 
forged letters to send orders to have me 
killed. The spirit of my mother watched 
over me; my hands were restored; my 
father’s wound was healed; and now I 
place you in your own father’s arms. 
Now, you may be baptized, thank God! 
and that’s the story I had to tell you.’ 

“She took a wet towel, and wiped her 
face, and she became as white and red 
as she was the day of her marriage. She 
had like to be hurt with her husband 
and her father pulling her from each 
other; and such laughing and crying 
never was heard before or since. Ifthe 
wicked stepmother didn’t make her es- 
cape, she was torn between wild horses ; 
and if they all didn’t live happy after— 
that you and I may!” 


If any of our readers feel disposed 
to apply the test, “Cui bono,” to our 
light labour, we beg to say, that it 
can scarce ever be uninteresting to 
learn something oi che circumstances, 
the habits, or the language of those 
who, in succession, held our native 
soil before us for thousands of years. 
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Well, we are often in doubt as to 
their implements of labour, their 
dress, their merry-makings, their 
funerals, or the terms on which they 
held their lands. But here in these 
wild, purposeless, and artlessly-con- 
structed tales, we have the very 
words, and assemblages of words, 
that have, for two or three thousand 
years, filled their ears at their com- 
fortable fire-side gatherings, or tra- 
velled with them in their tedious and 
difficult progresses from the far East. 
We certainly did nothing for the 
Greeks and Romans, but our grati- 
tude would be not small to that. or 
those writers who might have left us, 
but unfortunately did not, a correct 
report of their fire-side stories, if they 
were accustomed to the indulgence of 
such. So rapid have been the changes 
in our social customs, and so altered 
our tastes in many things; so power- 
ful is becoming the influence of the 
mighty dollar and splendid shilling ; 
and so terrible the battle of life, that 
if such task as we have undertaken 
be not now achieved, it will become 
impracticable, even within a score 
of years from this our present 
epoch. The Gentleman's Magazine 
has existed a hundred and thirty 
odd years, and will, as we hope and 
wish, be still young a hundred years 
hence. Its chief object is to preserve 
in memory former modes of existence, 
and every thing connected with them. 
We readily grant that many of the 
treasures of its museum are of far 
more importance than such relics as 
we are striving to save from the re- 
morseless teeth of time, but certainly 
others there preserved are much infe- 
rior. But the world of literature is 
wide enough for all: we only scram- 
ble each to get his own collection in 
a place of honour. We are hopeless 
of literary fame for ourselves in this 
struggle ; but we are truly in earnest 
that the memory of those things . 
which were of interest to our 
forbears, should be recorded and pre- 
served for the knowledge of those 
who succeed us to the fiftieth genera- 
tion. We are doing for them what 
we should be very glad that the 
Greeks and Romans had done for us, 
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PETER BROWN’S BLACK BOX. 


When I first took upon me the office of literary efecutor to my friend Peter, and 
opened his Black Box, I found, as I mentioned, other articles besides papers, that I said 
I might yet have to refer to. One of these articles was a small packet, tied up and sealed, 
with these words inscribed upon it in his own handwriting—“ Perfida Dolores !— Aranjuez, 
June 20th, 18—” (no, Peter, I shall not disclose the year). 

On opening the packet I found it contained a pair of Spanish garters, such as are made 
at Santa Cruz de Mudela, and are sold at all the fairs in Spain. They are made of 
galloon, about an inch and a-half wide, with a band of red silk running all along the 
centre, forming the ground, upon which is embroidered in white letters the motto— 


“Tan ermosa eres 
Como la Diosa Ceres.” 


Along either edge a border of silk thread is woven through the fabric. These ligas, or 
ligagambas, as they are popularly called, are too pretty for concealment, and usually 
adorn the legs of professional dancers. 

A further rummage in the Black Box brought to light the subjoined verses, which 
solved the mystery of the packet. I strongly suspect that Peter, when he was “ Callidus 
juventa Consule Planco,” was green enough to fall in love with one of those ladies of the 
Baile who probably attended the Court at Aranjuez during the jornada, or season of its 
annual sojourn there, from spring till June; and the accidental discovery of a rival 
brought him to his senses and cured him of his passion. This was very fortunate. Peter 
was the soul of honour, and it would have been a thousand pities had he married a 
dancer. The lesson, however, was not lost on him. He remembered the Spanish 
proverb—“ El gato escaldado del agua fria huye.” 

JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 

Carrigbawn, March 15th, 1862. 


REVELATIONS OF PETER BROWN—POET AND PERIPATETIC. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE GARTER. 


“ HONI SOIT QUI MAL ¥ PENSE.” 


I LINGERED once in Aranjuez 

In the ronth of June, 

When the vky serene and blue is 

Thro’ the sultry noon. 

The jornada just was over, 

And the courtiers all were gone ; 
In the gardens scarce a lover 
Could my wandering eyes discover ; 
All the rakes and all the roués 
Had gone off from Aranjuez— 

Gone—and left me all alone. 


All alone in Aranjuez, 
Still I lingered on— 
What my reason so to do is 
Nought to anyone. 
It might be I loved to wander 
Through the gardens, and to ponder, 
All alone and at my leisure, 
On the vanity of pleasure. 
It might be, too, that I had a 
“ Little bill” at the posada 
Which I had not cash to pay— 
That I waited, day by day. 
For that sweetest of all billet dows 





The Knight of the Garter. 


After which the spirit hankers 
More than topers for a booze— 
More than lovers for a lonely walk— 
More than old maids for tea and talk— 
A billet from one’s bankers. 
It might be, téo—Aye de mi! Dolores, 
Why did I e’er believe those foolish stories ? 


Well, whatever was the reason, 
“The last man on town,” 

At the closing of the season, 
Was I—Peter Brown. 

And the Plaza, late so full, 

Now was drowsy, hot, and dull ; 

Every palace window closed— 

Every palace porter dozed, 

As, wearied with the last fiesta, 

He went to take a year’s siesta— 

And silence reigned through every calle 

Of this famed “Sitio reale.” 


Lovely vale of Aranjuez ! 
Jewel of Castile ! 

Bright thy waters—green the hue is 
Of thy meadows still ; 

And thy regal gardens—who is 
He that ever there has been 

~ withhold the praise that due is 

0 


so sweet a scene ¢ 
Often, when the sun was shining 
Hottest at the hour of noon, 
I have sought thy shelter, pining 
For relief, till day’s declining 
In that weary month of June, 


Charming gardens !—in thy bowers 
Oft I’ve lain in calm repose 
On the greensward decked with flowers, 
With a book to cheat the hours— 
Now a smoke and now a doze. 
Green the foliage, in its fulness 
Hanging o’er my sheltered head ; 
Through the drowsy air a coolness, 
Like an unseen dew, is spread ; 
And a sound of waters tinkling 
Falis in music on the ear, 
And the glittering drops are sprinkling 
Freshness from a fountain near ; 
While the groves shut out the skylight 
With their leafy arms, 
Throwing a delicious twilight 
Over Nature’s charms ; 
And the silence deep is broken 
Only by the melody— 
Sweetest of all “ songs unspoken” — 
From the sprays on every tree— 
The song of birds that flit and rove 
Through the dense umbrageous grove, 
Singing through the daylight long, 
ill, at the evening hour, 
The nightingale takes up the song 
From out her lonely bower. 
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Yet, sweet vale of Aranjuez— 

Pity ’tis, but still it true is— 
There is not a place all Spain in 
Stands in greater need of draining : 
For the vapours from the river 
Bring the ague and the fever. 

So, when summer once commences, 
Everybody in his senses 

Flees away, or else he’ll rue his 
Longer stay in Aranjuez. 


It was night—a night of splendour 
As in Iberian skies is seen ;— 

The moon at full—one star to tend her— 
Hung in the azure hyaline : 

Glorious in her silver brightness, 

Holy in her vestal whiteness, , 

Looked she down in solemn sheen, 

Luminous and all serene, 

Reigning in the heaven a queen. 


It was night—I sat reclining, . 

Pensive, ‘neath a citron tree, 

And its branches broke the shining 

Of the moonbeams fitfully, 

As the gentlest breath of air, 

Wafted upwards from the river, 
Moved the green leaves here and there, 
Shaking out the odour rare 

From the golden fruit, as ever 

To and fro they sway and quiver. 


There in the huerta sitting, 

Nigh “the fountain of the swan,” 
Listlessly I watched the flitting 

Of the waters as they shone, 
Dancing in the sweet moonlight, 

In their jets of pearly brightness, 
Like fair angels of the night 

Clothed in robes of glistening whiteness ; 
While the rich, soft melody 

Of the nightingale came trilling 
On the ear entrancingly, 

All the air with music filling ; 
Till, at last, the sight and sound 

Of the water and the bird 
Made my brain swim strangely round, 
And my senses did confound 

’Twixt what I saw and what I heard, 
That I thought I saw the song 

Jets of liquid brightness flinging— 
In the fountain heard the tongue 

Of the nightingale a-singing. 


Thus I sat, my thoughts a-straying, 
Sweet Dolores! ah, how far ;— 

Couldst thou with my love be playing !— 

Couldst thou meditate betraying !— 

“ Never !—by this light !” I cried, 

As from my Se I took, and sighed 


And to my longing lips applied, 
Another fresh cigar ! 
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So I sighed and smoked, Dolores, 
As I sadly thought on thee, 
And those half-forgotten stories 
Rose again to memor 
In my jealous heart. No bore is 
Half so great as jealousy. 
But the smoking and the sighing 
Calmed my heart and soothed my pain, 
Till I felt— there’s no denying— 
All my love return again. 
So I lost my grief and anger 
In a most delicious languor, 
And I turned my loving gaze 
Towards the palace, as the rays 
Gleamed on that little barred ventana 
Where first I saw my heart’s sultana ; 
Where so oft at eventide, 
At the reja, love, I wooed thee, 
Through the grating as I sighed 
All my ardent passion to thee. 
Sweet al frescos—a flirtation 
Known but’ to the Spanish nation— 
Where, at either side the grating, 
Lovers by the hour stay prating—- 
Breathing words as hot as lava, 
As they say—“ Pelar la pava.” 


At that moment, as my gaze bent 
Lovingly upon that casement, 
Came a sound upon the night— 
A sound that made my nerves to jar— 
The thrumming of a “ light guitar’”— 
And then I saw a sight : 

A muffled form, to my amazement, 
Stood beneath that window’s basement, 
Clear in the moonbeam’s light. 
Slouched he wore his peaked sombrero, 

With his capa embozada ; 
Ah !—’twas plain the Caballero 

Underneath the window had a 

Love affair on hands to-night. 

Noiselessly I watched him, then 
Breathlessly I listened, when 
He swept the strings, and, with a clang, 
His serenata thus he sang. 


Ah! I never shall forget 
The Caballero’s verse— 

The memory of it haunts me yet— 
The words I can rehearse. 


THE CABALLERO’S SERENATA. 


“VEN A LA REJA.” 


“Come to me, lady-love, come to the grating, 
Here in the garden my vigil I keep, 
Come to the reja—thy lover is waiting— 
Sweet, let his melody wake thee from sleep. 


“ Bright Aranjuez is rich in her flowers, 
The rose and the pink and the lily so fair ; 
And the citron and orange bloom fresh in her bowers, 
And load with their odorous breathings the air. 
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“ But richer than pinks, than the roses still brighter, 
More fragrant than citron and orange thou art, 
And the hue of thy bosom is purer and whiter 
Than the down on the lily—oh, flower of my heart. 


“To see is to love thee—to love thee brings sadness, 
Mirarte es amarte y amarte sufrir ; 
But come still, and turn all my sorrow to gladness, 
Tornarase gozo mi triste gemir. 


























“Then come to the reja—one word to thy lover 
From thy ruby-red lips to his heart will be bliss— 
One word, and his fears and despair are all over, 
When he asks thee to love, let that one word be ‘ Yes!’ 


“O ven 4 esa reja, ven ya mi Senora, 
Y dulce tu labio de fino carmin 

Vertiendo en mi pecho caudales de gozo 

Le dé la esperanza de un placido ‘ Si.’ ” 




























When the serenade was over 

Of the cloaked, mysterious lover, 

I perceived a figure stealing 

To the reja, and concealing 

Cautiously her form and face 

In a mantilla fringed with lace. 

Then she spoke—low words she uttered— 
Ah !—that voice I knew too well ;— 

Fast and wild the pulses fluttered 

At my heart beneath its spell. 


“Carida ! tan hermosa éres,” 
Cried the lover, tenderly ; 
“Como la Diosa Ceres— 
Take this pledge, beloved, from me.” 


“Wear it,” said the Caballero, 

“When thou dancest, round thy knee, 
In the Baile or Bolero— 

Wear it then, and think of me. 


“Emblem of Love’s silken fetter 
De tu querar esclavo soy 

Than my life I love thee better— 
El corazon yo te doy.” 


As he spoke, the Caballero 

On his heart his hand did place, 
Then he lifted his sombrero 

With a solemn stately grace. 













































































Then he placed within the grating 
Something that I could not see, 
Where the lady’s hand was waiting 

To receive it graciously. 
And then he murmured, quiet piano, 
“Beso 4 usted la mano.” 


Now my anger growing stronger 
Than my prudence, I no longer 
Could control it—forth I rushed 
Wildly from my citron bower, 
Many a rare and precious flower 
Trampling recklessly, I crushed. 
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And I cried—“ Perfidious woman ! 
Heartless! treacherous! inhuman! 
Aqui estoy yo !’—— 

I stumbled, 
Something tripped me and I tumbled 
Falling headlong, hands and face on 
Into a fountain’s marble basin. 


When a man is in a passion 
There is nothing half so good 

As a plunge-bath of this fashion 
Just to cool his heated blood. 


Up I rose, with water dripping 
Like the river gods around, 

Shambling, scrambling, tripping, slipping, 
Till I reached the level ground. 

A wiser and a sadder man 

Than when my headlong race began. 


When I looked up to the grating 
Where the lovers hgtl been prating, 
All was still and lonely there : 

And my eyes could not discover 

False Dolores or her lover 
Anywhere— 

Both had vanished from my sight, 

As ghosts before the morning light 
Dissolve into the air. 


There I stood in deep amazement, 
Underneath that lonely casement, 

In the moon’s pale beam.— 
Was it all some strange illusion ? 
A phantom of my brain’s confusion 

r a horrid dream 

From the stomach ? was my question — 
Truffles and an indigestion ‘ 


While the matter thus debating 
With myself, I chanced to see 
Something hanging from the grating 
In the moonlight fluttering y. 
Quick, I pulled it down—*“ Confusion ! 
Tis no dream—’'tis no delusion.” 
I felt savage as a Tartar 
As I scanned it—“ Ah, Caramba !” 
I exclaimed, “A ligagamba ! 
Mil demonios !—’Tis A GARTER 


? 


I scanned the garters! By the light 
Of the moon I read that night 
A legend on them, all in white : 
It was “ 7'an hermosa eres 
Como la Diosa Ceres” 
Then I saw it all—-“ Dolores 
I can now believe those stories.” 


Through the “Calle de la Reyna” 
To my inn I took my way, 

Cured completely of the mania 
That had led my heart astray. 














O’er a glass of Manzanilla, 
Calmly smoking a cigar, 

I forgave that stately fellow 
With his garters and guitar. 


And Dolores, I forgave her, 

Though I could not quite approve 
Of her rather strange behaviour 

So to trifle with my love, 
* * * ” * 
Many a day is past and over, 

Waned is many a moon, 
Since I saw that capa’d lover 

In the month of June; 
Since I heard him sing and play a 
Serenata at the reja, 
In thy gardens, Aranjuez ; 
And my blood less hot, Eheu! is, 
My heart less soft, my eye less bright, 
My form less slim, ad step less light, 
And I’ve got the slightest dagh 
Of grey in whisker and moustache— 
And, if the truth must just be told, 
I, PETER Brown, am growing old. 
But still ’tis pleasant to rehearse 
The scenes of youth in prose or verse, 
To live again my young days over, 
To be once more the youthful lover. 
A pensive pleasure mixed with pain, 
When I “went gypsying” in Spain. 


Oft at night, a lonely fellow 
O’er a glass of vino seco 
(I never drink your weedy Pekoe) 
Does my heart again grow mellow. 
As I smoke a mild cigar, 
My thoughts go wandering afar ; 
And, when I call up many a scene 
In distant lands where I com been, 
My memory faithful still and true is 
To the sweet vale of Aranjuez. 
And then I think of bright Dolores, 
And long to know her fate. 
If, in spite of all those stories, 
She has found a mate.— 
Did she ever give her heart or 
Hand to that tall Spanish hero 
Of “the light guitar” and garter, 
The serenading Caballero ? 
Was he “hombre honorado 
Y de bien?’ or a scamp, 
Such as one sees in square or prado, 
One of those rakehelly fellows 
That at night beneath a lamp 
In the lonely callejuelas 
Serenade the gitanillas !— 
One of those wild calaveras 
That pay court to cigarreras ?— 
Vain these subjects to explore is— 
“ Quede cou Dros,” sweet Dolores. 
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Die Geistertodenglocke. 


DIE GEISTERTODENGLOCKE. 


THE GHOST-DEAD-BELL. 


In the year 1845, while staying in 
Paris, I formed the acquaintance of 
Dr. B-———lle, then one of the most 
eminent physicians at Versailles. It 
was just at the period when the 
famous clairvoyant, M. Alexis, was 
astounding the whole — and 
perplexing the psychologists by his 
marvellous exhibitions. One evening 
I received an invitation from my 
friend the Doctor, to assist at a pri- 
vate séance which was to take place 
the next day at the Doctor’s hogse, 
where the clairvoyant was to distlay 
his powers before the élite of the 
neighbourhood. I accordingly attend- 
ed at my friend’s, and found some 
dozen people assembled, medical men, 
philosophers, one or two litteratewrs, 
and an Austrian officer. It is not m 
present object to enter into any detail 
of what we then saw and heard. The 
performance, as in all like cases, af- 
fected those who witnessed it very 
differently according to their educa- 
tion and disposition. Some were 
thorough believers, some thorough 
sceptics, some, though unwilling to 
ive credence to what contradicted 
oth experience and preconceived 
notions, were yet unable to doubt 
their senses or explain the pheno- 
mena. So they shook their heads 
and looked wise, when they ought 
perhaps to have looked foolish. 
When the séance was over, and 
M. Alexis had retired, most of the 
party remained conversing upon those 
strange spiritual revelations to which 
their minds had been directed ; and all 
sorts of doctrines and theories were 
broached touching animal magnetism, 
electro- biology, clairvoyance, odylic 
emanations, hypnotism, and all the 
rest of that recondite nomenclature, 
with which men endeavour to hide 
their ignorance by substituting hard 
names for a knowledge of harder rea- 
lities. Atlast one of the most dogged of 
the sceptics declared that he had no be- 
lief whatever in any of those pretend- 
ed spiritual thfluences—that in every 
age of the world successful charlatans 
and miracle-mongers were able to de- 


ceive mankind through the agency of 
accomplices and the resources of na- 
tural magic. He was passionately en- 
countered by an earnest, all-believing, 
excitable young man, with pale face, 
nervous temperament, and strangely 
luminous, black eyes, that seemed to 
be looking inwards upon his own soul, 
rather than on external objects. He 
maintained that the intercourse of 
spirits was all-pervading, and would 
be evident, but for the grossness and 
corporeity in which the spirits of most 
men grovelled, till they were blinded 
and brutalized. 

“For my part,” he continued, “I 
believe with Lypsius, ‘ Adstantes hic 
jam nobis spectantes et arbitrantes.’ 

he history of the whole world, sacred 
and profane, teems with proofs of this 
great truth.” And then he cited a 
multitude of instances, and arrayed a 
host of names that had a prodigious 
effect on his auditory. To say nothing 
of holy writ, he appealed to saints, 
fathers, philosophers, and physicians 
without number; St. Austin and St. 
Jerome; Tertullian and Porphyry; 
Socrates and Plato; Pythagoras an 
Tresmegistus ; Paracelsus and Jerome 
Cardan, not omitting Lavater de spec- 
tres. 

By the time he was out of breath, 
there was something like a rally 
amongst his auditory. One gentle- 
man admitted spiritual influences and 
manifestations on great occasions; but 
maintained that such instances were 
abnormal and exceptional. Another 
—a writer of romances—believed in 
spirits being confined to certain spheres 
of operation—places, persons, or things 
—such, he said, were familiars, lares, 
and genii locorum. Hence we have 
oracular groves, vaticinating trees, 
holy wells, nay, saltatory chairs and 
tables, haunted violins, and even 
fiddlestrings informed by the soul of 
the cat of whose entrails they were 
made. 

Our host, who had a very pleasant 
vein of convivial humour, said— 
“En effet, messieurs, I will quickly 
illustrate this truth in the case of 
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holy wells and the ‘genius loci, par 
une demonstration aussi interessante 
que simple. Attendons un peu.” 

He rang the bell, whispered a few 
words to the servant who entered and 
vanished. We awaited in silence. In 
a very short time there was audible 
through the half open door, a sound, 
clear, musical, and tremulous, like the 
sweet clashing of musical glasses. The 
next moment an involuntary exclama- 
tion escaped the lips of every one pre- 
sent, as the servant returned, bearin 
a large tray covered with flasks an 
glasses, whose edges, knocking against 
each other, shook out the pleasant 
music we had heard. 

“Here,” said our host, pointing to 

a champagne flask, “is a holy well, 
wherein is confined a spirit to purge 
all melancholy humours. This other, 
messieurs, contains the genius loci, 
brought all the way from Bordeaux— 
a familiar spirit so to speak. Gou- 
tons.” 
“ Capital brandy!” said one of the 
medical gentlemen, smacking his lips, 
and holding his glass between him 
and the light. 

“ A potent spirit, and an evil withal, 
which has slain many men,” said a 
writer of lyrics; “I will make a 
smoke, as Tobias did, so that he shall 
smell it and flee away ;” and he lita 
cigar. Thereupon we all laughed and 
grew merry. 

“T will tell you a veritable story,” 
said the young man with the intro- 
verted vision, “ which is vouched for 
by a very learned professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Wurtz- 
burg, Father Caspar Schott, in his 
great work the ‘ Physica Curiosa.’ 

“There lived, once on a time, in 
a little town of Brabant, a certain 
young virgin, and it happened that a 

youth of the same town fell deeply in 

~ with her. The maid returned 
his passion heartily, and so, after a 
time, he goeth straightway to her 
parents, and asketh of them their 
daughter in marriage. To this they 
will not listen, because he has not 
suitable means to support her, and 
they forbid them to see one another 
any more. When the maid heareth 
this hard sentence, incontinently she 
falleth sick, and her grief turneth to 
a sharp fever, whereof she languisheth, 
“nd, as it would seem, dies. 

“There was great mourning and 
weeping, for she was dearly loved by 
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her parents, though they crossed her 
wishes. And so she was laid out, as 
is customary, with pretty flowers and 
sweet herbs around her, and the bells 
were rung as is used for the dead. 
But the young man, her lover, could 
not endure the sound of them, so 
great was his trouble; and so he fled 
that very evening from the town, in- 
tending to take up his abode in a vil- 
lage not far distant. Night overtook 
him just as he reached a wild and 
lonely tract, covered with brushwood. 
Then he hears a voice as it were of a 
woman in lamentation ; whereat, be- 
ing sorely troubled, he runs hither 
and thither amongst the bushes, seek- 
ing after the voice. At last he comes 
up to an open spot or glade, and there, 
in the dim light, he sees the virgin 
whgm he loved and left dead, weep- 
ing Bitterly, and moving onward, but 
slowly, and as it were against her will. 
Then he cried out— 

“* How is this? Thy people are 
wailing over thee as dead. my in the 
name of God, how art thou here?’ 

“Then said she, ‘See that man 
that is walking before me. He it is 
that took me away. Lo! I am fol- 
lowing him.’ 

“‘The young man thereat was struck 
with wonder ; but when he could dis- 
cern no man through the gloom, and 
the virgin alone was to be seen, he was 
seized with a sudden joy and bold-. 
ness, and, making the sign of the 
cross, he catches &. up in his arms, 
and bears her back again to a house 
outside the town, and there he con- 
ceals her. This done, and the maiden 
tenderly cared for, he returns into 
the town, and tells his friends what 
hashappened. Then he betakes him- 
self to the house of the maiden’s 
father, whom he finds sitting with 
his kinsfolk by the bed of the girl, 
mourning over his dead. The youth 
goeth straight up to him, and saith, 

“*Wilt om now give methy daugh- 
ter whom thou art bewailing 

“The father, much admiring at this 
strange request, replies, ‘What! art 
thou a god, that thou canst raise the 
dead to life,and take her in marriage?’ 

“To whom the youth: ‘Only do thou 
promise with a willing heart that I 
shall have thy daughter to wife, and 
I will restore her to thee alive and in 
health.’ - 

“The father, pitying the young man, 
whose head he believed was turned 
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by grief, and in order to soothe him, 
consented, and gave him his word in 
the presence of all. Immediately the 
youth goeth up to the bed, and pulls 
down the sheet that covered the body. 
They who stood around then saw a 
wonderful sight; the similitude, in- 
deed, of-a human body, but such as 
man’s hands never made, but the 
devil’s. It was fashioned within of 
rotten wood, over which was spread 
a thin pellicle of skin. While all 
were wondering, the young man slips 
away, and ere long returns with the 
young maiden, whom he places in her 
father’sarms. Certes, there was great 
joy and thanksgiving, and after cer- 
tain days the lover obtained the desire 
of his heart, and took the maiden to 
wife, and (continues the narrator) she 
was alive and well in my own time.” 

During the recital of this talé the 
Austrian officer puffed volumes of 
smoke from a meerschaum, looking 
now and then at the young man. 
When he came to an end, the Aus- 
trian took his pipe from his mouth 
and gave a grunt. 

“And pray, what became of the 
devil’s wicker-work, with the hide 
upon it ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other. 
on what has that to say to the mat- 

r ”» 


“Oh, nothing,” replied the Austrian. 
“Do you know, I think it must have 
been like those frames that they hang 
dresses upon, which you see in the 
modistes shops in the Palais Royale.” 
And then he put his meerschaum in 
his mouth again, and puffed away like 
avoleanco. After a while he asked— 

“Pray, Monsieur, did you know this 
Caspar Schott ?”’ 

“ Ma foi! Monsieur, no. He is dead 
nearly two hundred years.” 

“Ach!” said the Austrian, “I 
thought as much. Well, Messieurs, 
I will tell you something that hap- 
pened in my own day, and before m 
own eyes, or ears if you will ; and 
hope you will confess there are as good 
diableries to be found now as when 
Father Schott lived, ay, and as vera- 
cious.” So saying hetooka long vale- 
dictory puff, laid the pipe on the table, 
and spoke as follows :— 

“Tt is now over two years since I 
was quartered with my regiment in 
Vienna. Amongst the acquaintances 
which I formed there was a youn 
nobleman who was in the Imperia 
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Guard, the Baron Von Steingraff. He 
was the sole descendant of an ancient 
Styrian family, that had lived for cen- 
turies in an old castle not far from 
Saltzburg. A finer hearted fellow 
could not be found in his Imperial 
Majesty’s dominions, nor a better sol- 
dier in his army than Friederich. 
Frank and gay as a companion, he was 
a favourite with his own sex; and a 
good figure, to say nothing of a good 
property, made him not unacceptable 
with old mammas and young daugh- 
ters. Friederich, however, seemed to 
be no marrying man, though he had 
nothing misogynistic in his nature. 
When our intimacy had grown into 
friendship, I happened to banter him 
upon the subject of matrimony, nam- 
ing a young lady who was evidently 
not unfavourably disposed to him. 
But Friederich assured me gravely 
that he had resolved never to marry. 
‘Not,’ said he, ‘that I have any dis- 
inclination to the state, but that I 
have long felt the conviction that fate 
had forbidden me to enter into it.’ 

“Then he told me how, when achild, 
a Zigeunerinn, or gipsy woman from 
Bohemia, had met him in the wood 
near the Schloss, and looked into his 
hand, and said to him, ‘Ach! jung 
Herr, when you go to marry a wife 
take heed. The way to God’s altar lies 
through God’s acre !’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘that was a safe 
prophecy. A man can not well get 
to the church door till he walks 
through the church-yard.’ 

* ‘Oh; he replied, ‘that was not 


the woman’s meaning. If she spoke 
true, either I or she, whom I would 
make my wife, should not live for 
the bridal day. At all events the be- 
lief has so grown with my growth 


that I cannot now reject it. And so 
I will never endanger my own life or 
that of one shiek could love well 
enough to marry. And now, my dear 
friend, let us never speak on this sub- 
ject in.’ 

“Of course we never did ; and the 
matter was soon entirely forgotten by 
me. 

“A year passed by, and I was far 
away inthe North of Germany, when I 
got a letter from the Baron Von Stein- 
graff. It announced that he had pro- 
posed for a young lady in his own 
country, was accepted, and would 
shortly fbe married. ‘My destiny,’ 
he continued, ‘whatever it be, I must 
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work out; and I could not resist the 
attractions of my little Roeschen. So 
come to me assoon as youcan. Who 
knows but your interpretation of the 
gipsy’s prophecy may be the true 
one. 
“T laughed heartily as I closed the 
letter. The old story—old as Adam. 
Woman’s tongue has overcome man’s 
resolve. Pretty young Roeschen has 
beaten the withered old gipsy out 
of the field ; and so saying f prepared 
for my journey, and was en route the 
following morning. 

“The close of a lovely autumn day 
found me on the road between Salz- 
burg and St. Gilgen, where it skirts 
the picturesque little lake of Mondsee, 
so snugly embosomed in precipitous 
hills clothed with the pine and the 
larch. Not far from this stood the 
Schloss of my friend, built close to 
the ruins of a suppressed monastery, 
and pleasantly ealered by the dark 
forest upon which the evening sun 
was now glinting. Thither I worked 
my way, rather slowly, for the ap- 
proach was steep and circuitous, so 
that by the time I stood at the heavy 
doorway, the sun had set, and the 
large mass of building was lying in 
gloom. My visit did not seem to be 
expected, for I had to knock many 
times and loudly upon the thick oaken 
portal before any one came to my 
summons. At last the door was 
opened by a man who looked more 
like a holzknecht or woodsman of 


the district than a servitor of a well’ 


ordered establishment. He had a 
lamp in his hand, and appeared flur- 
ried. I stated who I was, and desired 
him to conduct me to his master. To 
this he made no reply, but shaking 
his head, motioned me to follow him. 
We crossed the great hall and entered 
a small chamber, where the man set 
down the light and disappeared. ‘A 
strange welcome,’ thought I, ‘from 
an intended bridegroom for his best 
man ;’ and I looked around me. The 
room was comfortably furnished : 
there were cases well filled with 
books ; guns, rods, spears, and hunt- 
ing gear were hanging from the wall, 
and an escritoire stood near the fire- 
place ; but no cheerful fire was glow- 
ing there—a few half burned pine lo, 

lay upon the iron dogs on the hearth. 
When I had completed my survey, an 
old serving man entered, and a few 
words solved the mystery. The day 
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his master had written to me he was 
suddenly seized with illness, and he 
was now in the eighth day struggling 
with fever, and was delirious. The 
doctor of the neighbouring town of 
St. Gilgen, who was in attendance, 
had just left him for a short time, de- 
claring that the case was almost hope- 
less, but that the crisis, which would 
—_ that night, would determine his 
ate. 

“T need not say how this intelligence 
shocked me. desired to be shown 
to the chamber of my poor friend, and 
announced that I would await the 
issue whatever it might be. Mes- 
sieurs, it is a trying thing to stand 
beside one whom you last saw in 
health and strength of mind and body, 
and to witness a poor shattered being, 
with flushed face, a burning lip, and 
a glazed eye, tossing and raving ; 
whose hand does not return your 
clasp, whose ear does not recognise 
your words of love, whose eye looks 
vacantly upon you. I sat down, over- 
whelmed with emotion. From time 
to time, through his wild raving, I 
could distinguish words which told 
how the bewildered spirit wrestled, 
as it were, with the horrible phantoms 
of his disordered brain; with what 
appalling incongruity did he mingle 
the scenes of the charnel vault and the 
bridal chamber, now calling on his 
bride to wrap her graveclothes around . 
her, and in a moment after, with a 
wild laugh, bidding the sexton to 
pledge him in ascull of wine. But I 
must not dwell on this painful subject. 
When I returned to the small apart- 
ment I had first entered, I found all 
necessary arrangements made for m 
comfort, but I determined to watc 
through the night which was to de- 
cide all. I felt, however, too nervous 
and agitated to remain alone, so I 
entreated the old butler to bear me 
company. By degrees we became 
quite familiar. The doctor had re- 
turned and sat by the bedside of his 
patient, who was gradually growin 
tranquil and lethargic. It wante 
now more than an hour of midnight ; 
old Klaus threw a fresh log on the 
fire, and filled my glass from the flask 
of Hungarian wine that he had placed 
beside me. I could do no less than 
return the compliment; and as the 
good old soul drank it sorrowfully to 
the recovery of his master, the tear 
stood in his eye, and he fairly sobbed 
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aloud. I spoke a word of comfort to 
the poor fellow. 

“* Alas! Herr Kauptmann,’ said he, 
‘my mind misgives me sadly. Iam 
afraid every moment that I shall hear 
the Geistertodenglocke—God protect 
us !’ 

“* The Geistertodenglocke? Iasked, 
‘what is that, Klaus ?’ 

“* Ach! Herr Kauptmann, what an 
old fool I am. I forgot you could 
know nothing about it.’ 

“A little pressing got it all out ; for 
grief with men of his class is talka- 
tive. 

““*T suppose, sir,’ said he, nenaning 
his story, ‘that you observed the old 
monastery near the castle as you came 
up this evening.’ 

“*T did, Klaus, a fine old ruin, with 
the bell tower.’ 

“* Ay, a ruin now, sir; but it was 
once a grand and a holy place, with 
its lord, abbot, and monks, and broad, 
rich lands. Well, sir, a long time 
ago—I don’t know how many hun- 
dred years since—the Baron Steingratf 
of that day—he lived then in the old 
castle higher up the hills above the 
Krétensee—had a quarrel with the 
abbot. The Baron was a fierce and a 
haughty man, that cared little about 
church or priest, and the abbot was 
as haughty in his own way, so the 
feud grew deadlier every day. At 
last the abbot swore on the holy re- 
lics of St. Wolfgang that he would 
excommunicate the Baron; and the 
Baron swore upon the cross of his 
sword hilt that he would tear the 
frock off the abbot’s back, and drive 
him and his monks out of the mon- 
astery. The abbot was as good as 
his word ; and so, upon the feast of 
the blessed St. Wolfgang, he and all 
his monks walked in procession 
through the church up to the high 
altar, and the great book was opened 
and the anathemas read, and then the 
bell was tolled, and the lighting 
candles were extinguished, and so the 
Baron was excommunicated. Well, 
the bell was still tolling, and the 
priests were on their way back down 
the aisle when the shouts of the Ba- 
ron and his wild men-at-arms and 
jigers, and holzknechts rang at the 
walls, and sledges and great pine 
beams were battering at the gate. 
Short work they made of it. One 
mad fellow seized a splinter of pine 
wood, and he lit it at the altar, and 
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then he fired the panels and the roof, 
and the dry wood was all soon ina 
blaze. The Baron, as if possessed by 
an evil spirit, seized the bell-rope and 
rung out a wild peal of triumph ; but 
the abbot walked up to him, dressed 
in all his robes, and holding up his 
hands, cursed him in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity, and he said—“ As the 
spirit of the Evil one peals that bell 
now by your hands, so shall he peal 
it when the soul passes from the bod y 
of you, and of your son, and of your 
son’s son, wm secula seculorum, 
Amen !” So saying, the abbot called 
all his monks, aa they went their 
way down to the lake of Aber; and 
they built a new monastery where the 
church of St. Wolfgang now stands. 
The Baron seized the monastery lands 
and held them too, for might was right 
in those days, and built the present 
castle hard by the ruins of the monas- 
tery, lest the abbot and his retainers 
should rally and seek to regain their 
old possessions. But they never did, 


for the abbot was not over loved in 
the country, besides the Baron was 
too powerful to be lightly meddled 


with. 

“<‘Time passed on, and the Baron 
had well-nigh forgotten that abbot or 
monk had ever dwelt within the old 
blackened walls. One wild winter’s 
night the Baron sat with his retainers 
in the great hall drinking and revel- 
ling, as was their wont. The wind 
howled in gusts fitfully, and in the 
‘pauses a loud knocking was heard at 
the oaken door, the very door by 
which you entered this evening, Herr 
Kauptmann. The Thurhiiter, when 
he opened the door, saw no one, though 
the moon was that moment shining 
through the drift of the clouds, but 
he felt a cold blast sweep across his 
face. So he shut the door again, and 
thought it must have been the storm 
that had deceived him. The next 
moment those in the hall saw a monk 
in a black habit, with his cowl drawn 
over his head, enter and walk up to 
where the Baron was sitting. Then 
the monk threw back his hood, and 
an old withered face, ghastly pale, but 
stern and fierce, canal on the Baron. 

“*Tausend sakerment !’ shouted the 
Baron, starting up in a rage ; ‘dog of 
an abbot what bringsyouhere? Trun- 
dle out the shaveling, and set the 
hounds upon him.’ 

“*The abbot raised his skinny arm, 
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and said in a hollow and solemn voi 
“This night twenty years you and 
met last. I am on my way to the 
abbey, follow me.” 

“©The abbot retired as he came, no 
one daring to hinder him. 

“*Zum henker! to the hangman 
with him,’ cried the Baron, choking 
with rage, and springing after him. 
That moment the old bell pealed out 
with a wild clang from the tower. 
The Baron in his haste tripped over a 
stool and fell to the ground. When 
they lifted him up he was dead. ’Twas 
said he died of a fit. Maybeso. But 
that very night one of the holz- 
knechts returning to the village from 
the Riesen up in the hills where he 
had been working, declared that as 
he the tower he heard the old 
bell pealing, and saw a procession of 
monks following a bier, and disap- 
pearing within the ruins. Next morn- 
ing tidings came that the old abhot 
had died the day before at St. Wolf- 

ng’s, but where or when he was 

ried nobody ever knew. 

“Old Klaus paused to take breath. 

“*A strange, wild story,’ I remarked, 
as I filled his glass. ‘Has the ghost- 
bell been ever heard since that time, 
Klaus ? 

“*T heard my father say, when I 
was a little boy, that no lord of 
Steingraff ever died at home here, that 
the Geistertodenglocke was not heard 
tolling as his soul passed from his 


y. 
“*Pray did 
self, Klaus ? 


= ever hear it your- 
ou must remember 
when the old lord died ?” 


“*To be sureI do. Tis now over 
twenty years; but he died at Vienna, 
where he was in attendance upon the 
Emperor Franz. If he had died at 
home I should have heard the bell, I 
warrant you.’ 

“This strange tale affected me more 
than I cared to acknowledge. I am 
not naturally credulous, but the shock 
I had received, added to the weari- 
ness of a journey of several days, had, 
I suppose, somewhat shaken my 
nerves. I stole up once more to the 
sick room. Friederich still slept 
heavily. To my inquiry the physician 
answered with a shake of his head, 

“Tis the sleep, I fear, that will 
wake in death. hour will decide ; 
but be prepared for the worst.’ 

“T returned to the chamber below, 
and sat down very sadly. The thought 
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of the young girl whose cup of hap- 
piness was, in all probability, so soon 
to be dashed from her hand, came 
upon me. Then I questioned old 

laus, and learned that she was all 
her lover could desire. Since his ill- 
ness she had entreated to be permitted 
to attend upon him, but her request 
was denied; and intelligence was con- 
stantly transmitted to her of the state 
of the young Baron. 

‘Ah, Herr Kauptmann,’said Klaus, 
‘should my lord not recover, I fear it 
will go hard with the young lady. 
There will be two burials instead of 
one bridal; and two noble houses will 
come to an end, for each is an only 
child.’ 

“Ourconversation gradually flagged, 
in spite of our efforts to keep it alive. 
The dark, still, solemn night deepened 
around us. There was nota sound to 
be heard, within or without, except 
the ticking of the clock in the great 
hall. Howsharply every beat smote 
upon my ear, meting out to me, as it 
seemed, the life of one whose exist- 
ence was now measured by minutes, 
not hours, or days, or years. How 
slowly and painfully the moments of 
that sad night wore on. Ishall never 
forget it, were I to live through a 
thousand lives. Poor old Klaus at 
last dozed off in his chair. The sus- 
pense became intolerable. I rose and 
paced the room. A book lay open 
upon a little table, as if some one had 
been reading it recently. I took it up: 
it was the Bible; and I read the four- 
teenth verse of the fourth chapter of the 
Epistle of St. James:—‘ Die thr nicht 
wisset was morgen seyn wird. Denn 
was ist euer leben? Kin Dampf ist 
es, der eine kleine Zeitwdihret, dar- 
nach aber verschwindet er’? Then I 
felt, indeed, both the uncertainty and 
the transitoriness of life. That we 
know not what shall be on the mor- 
row. vane life = - a —— that 
appeareth for a little time, and pass- 
ethaway. I laid downthe book. The 
clock struck, ringing out upon the 
silence, and I counted the strokes— 
one, two—up to twelve. Then all was 
silent again. The night wore past; 
what shall the morrow bring forth ¢ 
Who shall tell? 

“*TLord have mercy upon us,’ cried 
old Klaus, waking from his sleep ; 
‘ Diz GEISTERTODENGLOCKE !’ 

“ A clang of a bell smote upon my 
ear, wild, fitful, and irregular, not as 
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human hands would ring it ; now loud 
and quick the peals, now faint and 
slow. I rushed from the room, and 
in a moment was in the Baron’s cham- 
ber. The physician stood by the bed- 
side; his hand was on the patient’s 
heart. I read all in his face. ‘It is 
all over,’ said-he ; ‘he is dead.’ ” 

_ The Austrian officer ceased speak- 
ing, and covered his eyes with his 
hands, as if overcome by his feelings. 

“ah! how sad and how strange,” 
said the litterateur, after a few mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“Not at all strange,” replied the 
man of the introverted vision. 

“And what became, pray, of the 
poor young lady ?’ asked our host; 

‘did she die?” 

“ By no means,” answered the Aus- 
trian, “she married before the year 
was out.” 

“Peste! what a heartless jade,” 
cried the litterateur, indignantly. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” returned the 
Austrian, gravely. “There never was 
a truer heart than little Roeschen’s ; 
I had the pleasure of being at her 
wedding.” 

“What! and your friend the Baron 


not cold in his grave.” 

“T should think not. On the con- 
trary, he was present on the occasion, 
and any thing but cold.” 

The Austrian re-lit his meerschaum, 
and commenced to puff with great de- 


liberation. Seeing us all somewhat 
puzzled, he laid down his pipe again, 
and said— 

“ Messieurs will permit me to ex- 
plain. It turned out that the Baron 
was not dead, but in a trance, which 
lasted for many hours. When he 
awoke, the fever had d away. 
He recovered in due time, and led 
his little Roeschen to the altar, walk- 
ing through the church-yard to the 
church door, and so fulfilling the 
gipsy’s prophecy.” 

? all, but the Geistertodenglocke. 
How do you account for that?” asked 
our host. 

“Oh! nothing easier. You must 
know that the bell in the tower was 
used on ordinary occasions to sum- 
mon the serfs and retainers to work 
and to meals. It happened that a 
part of the bell-rope had been broken 
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a few days before I arrived, and was 
mended by a rope of twisted hay. 
The door of the tower had been left 
open on the night of my vigil, and it 
so chanced that a cow strayed in and 
commenced to eat the hay rope, and 
by her efforts, set the bell tolliing— 
that’s all.” 

There was a general explosion of 
laughter, in which all joined except 
the Austrian, who never even smiled, 
and the man with the introverted 
vision, who looked as if he had re- 
ceived a personal insult. 

“Well,” said our host, “ we must 
at all events admit that the ringing 
of the bell just at the right moment 
was a very remarkable coincidence.” 

“Just so,” replied the Austrian. 
“ After his recovery, I questioned my 
friend about the family legend. He 
confessed that the people, for many 
generations, believed in this foolish 
tale, which, after all, had some foun- 
dation. The feud between the Baron 
and abbot, the burning of the mon- 
astery, the ringing of the bell, and 
the imprecation of the abbot, were 
all historically true. It was true also, 
that just about the time the old 
Baron died of apoplexy, the abbot 
died of old age, and the monks buried 
him secretly in the place where he had 
ae tolling the — == 
scared the peasant at night. or 
all the rest’”’—— 

“ Ay, sir, as for all the rest,” asked 
the man with the introverted vision, 
in a tone of triumph. 

The Austrian looked at his interro- 
gator for a moment in silence, and 
then replied :— 

“The folly and the ignorance of one 
half the world is only equalled by the 
craft of the other. Superstition and 
the love of the marvellous made men 
in old times ready to believe any thing. 
I am not sure that we are much im- 
proved in our own days in this re- 
spect. A fool and a knave, with the 
aid of a few ‘strange coincidences,’ 
can beget so many ghosts and goblin 
that an honest man of flesh and blood 
can hardly walk through the world 
without knocking his head against 
them every hour of his life. Mes- 
sieurs, it is growing late. I have the 
honour to wish you good night.” 
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Many essays have been written on 
many subjects in the language spoken 
by Britons, since the first appearance 
of the Spectator, No. 1, March }, 
1710-11. There is, perhaps, many a 
ean plodding man of literary taste, 

ut no genius, to whom the procuring 
of next Sunday’s dinner isa disagree- 
able problem, who would bless, on 
his bended knees, that noble Meczenas 
—-with a library half a mile in length 
—who would summon him to his 
study, and make him this address :— 
“Go into my library ; it contains the 
‘British Essayists’ complete, thou- 
sands of Reviews and Magazines, 
*‘Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy,’ 
and the last great work of the Lan- 
reate of the King of Grand Bonny. 
Make out a legible index of every 
subject that has ever served as ground- 
work for an essay. I care not how 
many folio volumes you require, nor 
how many years of your life it may 
occupy. Terms, £200 per annum, 
and exemption from all domestic trou- 
bles.” 

You may suppose the happy ex- 
plorer occupied for the last thirty 
years, yet there is one subject he has 
yet to find—to wit, the probable re- 
sult of putting down by Act of Parlia- 
ment—(Sir Peter Laurie acting as 
Speaker for that evening only)—the 
writing and reading of all novels 
and romances whatever—the Act to 
come in force on the Ist of April 
next ensuing. In sober earnestness 
we recommend some person, who feels 
himself capable, to supply this desi- 
deratum. He may commence with 
showing what that rich unrestrained 
young fellow, full of animal spirits, 
now sitting by his fireside this winter 
evening, and engrossed by “David 
Oopperfield,” would be prompted to 
do of thoughtless or mischievous 
abroad, if his novel did not hold him 
harmless in his chair for the entire 
evening. Then, after speculating on 
the probable proceedings of Lady 
Floranthe, Miss Sugarloaf, Mr. Lati- 
tat, and the bearer of the city mace, 
in the like circumstances, he may 
point to young Mr. Crispin, with six 
shillings in his pocket on Saint Mon- 


day evening, weeping over the woes 
of “Ada the Betrayed,” for want of 
better, instead of dropping five out of 
the aforesaid six shillings in the tap- 
room at the corner; coming home, 
“much bemused in beer,” or taken to 
the police office for being found drunk 
and disorderly in the streets. 

Then, good gentlemen of the Com- 
mons’ House, allow not Sir Peter to 
occupy the Speaker’s chair; strug- 
gling man of letters, write agood novel 
to keep your larder and coal cellar 
furnished ; rich young dilettante, 
write a good novel to keep the powers 
of your mind healthily occupied ; well- 
to-do publisher, publish not such 
manuscripts as tend to weaken Chris- 
tian faith or relax Christian morals ; 
and Lady Floranthe, Miss Sugarloaf, 
Mr. Latitat, and young Mr. Crispin, 
read not these novels, oe laud- 
able in design and execution, unless at 
your hours of undeniable leisure. If 
you convert a mere mean of relaxation 
to the business of hours due to duty, 
you enfeeble the powers of your mind; 
you acquire a disrelish for necessary 
work, be it mental or corporal, and 
——but the rest belongs to the 
preacher, not the reviewer of a novel. 

Nowa word with the novel writers. 
A robust fellow, broad-shouldered, 
and black whiskered—looks out of 
place behind the counter of a mons- 
ter house ; his fingers occupied with 
ribbons, and his lips recommending 
this sweet Magenta, or that angelic 
Mauve, to the lady patronesses of his 
department. Few gentlemen of good 
taste would like to select a swearing, 
cigar-smoking, horse-breaking lady, 
to be wedded mistress of his heart 
and hall. It scarcely becomes your 
position in the moral scheme of the 
world, O admirer of Balzac, to set 
yourself the task of analysing the 
economy of woman’s nature, and giv- 
ing accurate photographs of what you 
find. Were you capable of perform- 
ing the unsuitable task, you should 
not undertake it; but if you are a 
true man you will be surely unsuccess- 
ful—a fate which you will undergo 
with our entire consent. Let al 7 
propose to herself, on the other hand, 
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a complete picture of that section of 
humanity which affects trowsers, and 
shaves or may shave its chin, her de- 
lineation will be untrue, or detestable 
for its coarseness. Witness the fail- 
ures of the most talented authoresses 
of “Wuthering Heights,” of “Shirley,” 
of “ Whitefriars,” and of Adam Bede. 

It was our intention to take the 
book undernamed, and its writer,* in 
hands with as short an introduction 
as we could fashion. Apollo and his 
nineold maids have otherwise decreed 
—we hasten to repair our fault. And 
first, as to the title, it is calculated 
to mislead. Who would not suppose 
thestrugglesand doubts of the heroine, 
making her own life wretched, and 
deeply interesting the reader from. 
page 100 of vol. 1, to within a score 
pages of the end of all. Yet, see the 
reality. She has scarcely a doubt on 
the subject from her first meeting 
with the favoured one, and her 
struggles against what she regards as 
duty in the matter are of the briefest 
and faintest character. To make up 
for her deficiencies, however, we have 
three other ladies, fully meriting the 
love entertained for them by their re- 
spective lovers. The sHE in the title 
is the least worthy of love of the four. 
Well ; it is an article of our literary 
belief, that it is less labour to write 
the first volume of a novel than in- 
= a really suitable and good title 

or it. 

We read part of the work with an 
eye to the style, construction of sen- 
tences, favourite topics of the writer, 
his strong points and weak ones ; but 
unfortunately suffered ourselves to 
get interested in the story—forgot to 
mark passages, and so read headlong 
like any stripling or tender-hearted 
maid, till getting through the well 
arranged and exciting, but somewhat 
improbable incidents of the third 
volume, we came to the capital coup 
de theatre towards the end. Having 
made little use of the pencil, we are 
consequently unable to be as particu- 
lar in pointing out individual defects 
and beauties as would be desirable. 

We should say that our author is 
in the enjoyment of easy or affluent 
circumstances, for all the personages 
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of the story are ladies and gentlemen, 
a governess and confidential own-man 
excepted. But the governess becomes 
a rector’s wife ; the servant-man is of 
gentle manners and some education, 
and eventually becomes the master of 
a first-class hotel; so there is hardly 
a bit of meniality or rusticity to be 
met with. If Mr. Mayne is not an 
amateur in art, he is blessed with a 
fine perception of the beautiful in 
landscape and figure, chiefly the 
former. 

Then, again, he is enthusiastic on 
the subject of English scenery, even 
of the streets and suburbs of London. 
Victor Hugo made a most beautiful 
and interesting chapter out of the 
housetops of Old Paris, as seen from 
the towers of Notre Dame. Those 
who know any thing of London 
suburbs will be delighted with our 
author’s references to them; those 
who have not seen them will have a 
longing excited by the reading of the 
novel. This circumstance led us to 
suppose the author an enthusiastic 
and patriotic British gentleman, who 
amuses his leisure, of which he ap- 
pears to have no lack, by the use of 
palette and pencils. But, ah! Oliver 
Goldsmith—trebly Irish by blunder, 
brogue, and tender heart—laid it be- 
fore him every morning, as the day’s 
chief duty, to escape suspicion of Irish 
blood or birth. Can it be that Col- 
burn Mayne——but we check the 
rising doubt, and pass to the order of 
the day. 

The author of “Madeline” is not 
able to endure existence except he 
breathes an atmosphere of art, love, 
and romance. Outof the six chief cha- 
racters in the work, one is an artist, 
another an actor, the third a poet and 
novelist, the fourth a writer whose 
works have a distant relationship 
with the “Essays and Reviews ;” and 
the fifth is a generous patron of ar- 
tists and authors. The ladies seem 
sent into the world for the sole pur- 
pose of teazing, loving, and blessin 
these men of talent. Industry an 
energy get their due praise ; but it is 
very probable that drudgery in a 
counting-house, superintending the 
arrival and departure of vessels, or 
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directing the operations of a cotton 
factory, would make the existence of 
any one of them very miserable. 

As we have been much interested 
by the perusal of this novel, and hope 
for the pleasure of seeing a more 
finished production by the same hand, 
we shall not hesitate to point out 
faults and defects. There is not 
much of objectionable controversy in 
the work, but still more than con- 
sists with good taste or the comfort 
of seven-eighths of the expected read- 
ers. Parts of the ritual in the Com- 
mon Prayer are harshly spoken of ; 
passages in the Holy Scriptures de- 
signated as “erroneous;” evil pro- 
nounced absolutely necessary in the 
economy of creation; and the spirit 
of Unitarianism suggested as capable 
of restoring the highest amount of 
felicity possible to be obtained on 
earth. Our literary toleration is of 
the largest character; but we should 
recommend our novelists to look on 
themselves as lecturers addressing a 
mingled crowd on some literary sub- 
ject, and introduce no topic likely to 
create an ill-feeling between them- 
selves and their audiences. 

The house of a beautiful, amiable, 
and talented lady, was, some twenty 
years since, the favourite resort of all 
the artistic and literary celebrities of 
London. In the novel, an equally 
beautiful and talented woman loads 
her soul with guilt for the sake of a 
worthy:son and a very unworthy 
husband. The incidents of the youth 
and early married life of both ladies 
exactly correspond. The living literati, 
who were the whilom guests and ad- 
mirers of the mistress of G—— 
House, and still cherish her memory 
with affectionate regret, will not read 
this portion of the story with much 
pleasure. 

Whoever has seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean in the Wife's Secret, in Money, 
or in Louis XJ., will scarcely submit 
to our author’s opinion as given in 
this extract :— 


‘*I must warn you, Ada, not to be 
sadly disappointed, should you find in 
this performer merely a_ well-trained 
stage-walker, with a horribly discordant 
voice. . . . Grisi and Mario you 
will think glorious. Mrs. Kean may 


please you well, I think, in some charac- 
ters. Miss Cushman is an awful piece 
of nature in some parts, a grand and 
dignified woman in others—her tragedy 
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is often sublime, her comedy always 
heavy. Miss Faucit stands alone: the 
former time, I believe—the present, I 
know—has produced nothing like her. 
In her meet all the attributes of Shakes- 
peare’s heroines. She, too, has gathered 
laurels from the groves of Delphi, and 
the music of Old Greece has come from 
her lips with a solemn sweetness, such 
as Athens heard not in her palmiest 
days.” 


We do not envy the domestic hap- 
piness of one of the heroes, nor look 
on his literary labours as producing a 
cheerful or hopeful reaction on his 
spirits. The “Essay-and-Review” 
gentlemen have not worked out their 
ideas of that future church so wished 
for by the Chevalier Bunsen, much to 
the advantage of themselves or the 
readers of their lucubrations. 


‘*He had chosen the task for which 
he thought his gifts best suited him— 
the endeavour to contribute something 


valuable to the philosophic theology of 


the day. 

‘* Untrammelled by the fetters of any 
creed, he was one of that band of men 
who look forward hopefully to a church 
of the future—even though they miay 
not live to see it—established in the con- 
victions of men. To this church he 
strove to bring contributions. The task 
was a worthy one, but it was no light 
one; and he often needed the warm 
glow of domestic happiness to refresh his 
exhausted faculties. Wearied at the 
close of the day of mental strain, he 
yearned for the play of the heart and 
the affections, and too often he encoun- 
tered domestic complaints and griev- 
ances. The housekeeping was often 
faulty, the servants often at fault, Mrs. 
Arden (his mother) often indignant, Ada 
sometimes in tears; and even men who 
are working in the fields of theology, 
and seeking to help in building a church 
for the future, care somewhat for a din- 
ner in the present. Deep thinkers will 
have fine appetites—sometimes capri- 
cious ones; and your literary man does 
not carry home as stout a digestion as 
the worker in the harvest fields of the 
external world.” 


The ladies in this novel are deli- 
neated with all the delicacy of touch, 
and the respect and devotedness of a 
most skilful painter and a chivalrous 
adinirer of the fairest of God’s handy- 
work. We set slight value, however, 
on his knowledge of those flimsy tex- 
tures, the charms of whose colours 
and floating movements are scarcely 
needed by the beings whom they 
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adorn. We are, also, old-fashioned 
enough to consider an indiscriminate 
study of Shakspeare and Byron not 
at all expedient in the education of 
young ladies, nor conducive to the 
preservation of innate modesty and 
innocence. With these reservations 
we should be compelled, even if un- 
willing, to acknowledge the beauty of 
such sketches as the following :— 


** Helen Cleveland sat next him, and 
at first he could only. see her profile; 
but even that struck him by its grave 
and lofty cast; and when in speaking 
she turned the soft fire of eyes of won- 
drous depth and tenderness full on his 
face, he thought he had never seen a 
countenance so full of that expression 
‘ where the unconscious inno- 
cence of the child blends with the poetic 
intellect of the woman. Such eyes meet 
yours without fear and without boldness; 
for the nature which they index is fear- 
less in its ignorance of evil, and from the 
same ignorance, very trustful. This 
childlike nature holds a great charm 
for men, who constrained to know so 
much evil theniselves, are refreshed by 
the contrast of childlike purity in wo- 
man. More especially, men whose own 
nature is essentially pure and chivalrous 
in its worship of purity in woman, are 
fascinated by this rare gift, which but 
few possess, none ever successfully 
counterfeit. 

** Helen, a born poetess, . . . whose 
fancy ever dwelt on pure and tender 
images of grace and beauty, was, indeed, 
‘unspotted from the world’ of ball and 
concert, of fashion and artifice, of en- 
deavour and pretension. Her world 
was among books and flowers—the world 
of nature and imagination . . . the 
silver lore of Spenser, the golden mine 
of Shakspeare, the holy strain of Cow- 
per, Rogers’ polished verse, Byron's 
better muse. . . . . Educated thus 
among the poets, was it strange that 
Helen Cleveland’s girlhood should be 
more graciously gifted than the ordinary 
life of those educated but to pass effect- 
ively in society, and gain some prize, 
too often a blank, in the matrimonial 
lottery.” 


Our author, nourished on the airy 
food furnished by the great living 
masters, unconsciously borrows the 
style of this or that favourite writer 
on occasions, but not from any defi- 
ciency of eloquence, or tenderness, or 
originality. We give an extract as 
illustration :— 


‘* His hand had sought hers, and now 
she did not withdraw it, but she an- 
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swered not. What need of words, when 
the very air that throbbed around them 
had grown eloquent! Words are for the 
ear; but through that still atmosphere 
flash from heart to heart the tidings that 
words translate not. Let us pause a 
while on that picture—the calm eve, the 
setting sun, the two figures on the mea- 
dow-path. After the misty canopy that 
hangs over London is turned into a 
golden glow, as the sun strikes it with 
his parting beams—there stretches on 
the fair landscape to the distant hills. 
It is Nature’s image in the outer world, 
of the glory, and the beauty, and the 
calm reposing joy that love alone can 
bestow on the inner.” 


One novel feature in the work is 
the introduction of original poetic 
mottoes to the chapters. Some few 
reminded us of the similar articles in 
“ Pinnock’s England ;” but others are 
of very different stuff. The poetic 
spirit largely imbues most of them ; 
the specimen subjoined is one of the 
most homely: in style. 


“ Since Lady Blessington, with kindly zeal, 
Depicted woes poor governesses feel, 
What scores of novels have poured from 

the press! 
Their pages dark with every dire distress 
Of moving incident in square and street, 
In cab or buss—which only teachers 
meet. 
To them alone men unacquainted speak, 
They only are the prey seducers seek. 
Thus through three volumes moves the 
peerless maid, 
Till, for her virtues in the end repaid, 
Saved from all dangers, all her peril past, 
Three dukes refused, she weds an earl at 
last.” 


Like Wordsworth’s beauty, that 
was “not too bright or good for hu- 
man nature’s daily food,” our author’s 
spirit has a prosaic as well as a poetic 
phase: e.g.— 


‘“‘It is well for the young to talk 
finely of poetry and beauty, &c., &.; 
but when these have all been bleached 
out of your life by the bleak winds of 
poverty and trial, then you learn to 
think the bag of coals and the joint of 
meat weigh a great deal more in the 
balance than any amount of rose leaves 
or rhythm.” 


A good feature in the work is the 
moderate number of the characters, 
and the distinctness with which they 
stand forth. We had our fears, that 
all the cares of the novelist would be 
bestowed on the ladies, and that the 
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others would be mere walking gentle- 
men, but we were agreeably disap- 

inted. Though the chief excel- 
ences of the work are found among 
the imaginative and artistic portions, 
there is no want of nervous writing 
expressing sound, vigorous thought 
and just views of the wants and re- 
quirements of our social condition. 

is favourite lady is not ours. She 
is destitute of judgment and self- 
knowledge, is selfish at heart, and 
scarcely deserves her final good-for- 
tune. Copperfield’s and Dora’s me- 
nage is rivalled after a fashion by her 
system of housekeeping. The circum- 
stances of the young couple are very 






READING the history of the Opera is 
like visiting a theatre by daylight. 
We are presented with a survey of 
scenic arrangements and all the up- 
holsteries of the stage ; traditions of 
wondrous vocalists, of charming can- 
tatrices, and dim visions of gauzy, 
elastic ballerinas, rise and pass in 
succession through a dim atmosphere, 
redolent with gas and orange-peel ; 
now and then even ananecdote, spark- 
ling from the region of the green-room, 
enlivens the prosaic panorama; but 
the life and soul of the place, the 
poetry of music and voice, has eva- 
ees nor can the theatric cicerone, 
xy any descriptive power, realize to 
our harmonic sense or fancy any con- 
ception of either. Nevertheless, it is 
not uninteresting to trace the origin 
aud progress of a species of entertain- 
ment which has exercised on the 
European public, for a couple of cen- 
turies, an attraction so great and so 
constantly increasing, that for some 
time past it has well-nigh tended to 
explode the regular drama. 
Originally, the word opera was ap- 
plied by the Italians to every species 
of dramatic work, tragic, comic, and 
musical; nor was it until after the 
mixed plays, which the Italians had 
derived from the Spaniards, fell into 
disrepute, that the title was specially 


* “History of the Opera, from its Origin in Italy to the Present Time; with 
Anecdotes of the most Celebrated Composers and Vocalists of Europe.” By 
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modest; and as the husband con- 
siders that the very expensive carpet 
doesnot harmonize with the moderate- 
priced window curtains, with next 
opportunity she makes the curtains 
and sofa-vovers rival the carpet in 
expense and material. Three pair of 
lovers get their affairs into compli- 
cated and uncomfortable plight, the 
right man not loving the right woman, 
and vice versa; but the creator and 
narrator of their troubles does his 
duty by them most lovingly and skil- 
fully, as also by a simple-minded, 
worthy man, whom an _ interested 
party has got immured in a Maison 
de Santé. 


applied to the lyrical drama. As the 
modern theatre is but a development 
of the medieval mysteries, so the 
origin of the opera is traceable to the 
sacred musical plays of the fifteenth 
century, one of the earliest of which, 
the Conversion of St, Paul, was, 
in 1449, performed at Rome, where 
an excellent theatre was sustained by 
the Papal Government. The first 
secular subject treated operatically 
appears to have been the Orfeo of 
Polizeano, which appeared in 1480, 
and of which, we are told, the scenic 
pans and arrangements, executed 
yy Balthazar Peruzzi, were of a cha- 
racter so splendid and perfect as to 
elicit the admiration of Titian himself. 

It was not, however, until 1597, 
that the first complete opera, entitled 
Daphne, was produced at Florence. 
This work, which was the joint labour 
of Renuccini, the poet, and the musi- 
cians, Peri and Caccini, was, in its 
day, considered a masterpiece, both 
for its dramatic interest and the 
beauty of its music. Orchestral ar- 
rangements, nevertheless, were as yet 
but in their infancy ; the only instru- 
ments by which this drama was ac- 
companied being a harpsichord, a chi- 
tarone, a lyre, and lute; and it was 
not until the advent of Monteverde, 
who changed the entire harmonic 
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scale of his predecessors, and himself 
produced several musical plays, that 
the orchestral organization began to 
approximate to the perfection it has 
reached in modern times. Under the 
direction of this maestro, the Venetian 
opera became famous. Popes, cardi- 
nals, and nobles, became its patrons, 
and even librettists; and by the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, this 
novel entertainment was firmly es- 
tablished in all the great cities of the 
Peninsula, 

The lyric drama, afterwards per- 
fected by Keiser, was, in 1627, origin- 
ated in Germany by Ophitz, the trans- 
lator of Daphne, above mentioned. 
In France, the Italian Opera owes its 
introduction to Mazarin, in 1645; 
while in England, although Purcell 
had composed several musical plays 
between 1677 and 1691, the opera, 
as an institution, was not permanently 
established until it may be said to 
have reached perfection, under the 
direction of Handel, in 1740. 

Although Sully is commonly sup- 
posed to have created the French 
Opera, many dramatic musical com- 
positions had, before this time, been 
performed at the Academy; among 
these, La Pastorale and Pomone, 
by Perrin and Cambart, and several 
others. Sully, after his arrival from 
Italy, had commenced his career as 
page to Madmoiselle de Montpensier, 

y whom he was afterwards degraded 
to the post of scullion, and subse- 
quently dismissed. The composition 
of a song, which had the fortune to 
please the Court, brought him under 
the notice of Louis XIV, by whom 
he was commissioned to form a band 
of fiddlers to accompany the Court 
ballets, of which he gained the su- 
perintendence ; and having written 
music for the interludes of some of 
Molitre’s plays, and composed several 
compositions for the Academy, he 
eventually managed to gain the pri- 
vilege, and become conductor of the 
opera. Among his best works may 
be noted Cadmus and Armida, the 
libretto of which was written by 
Fontaine and Quinault; but these, 
though successful in their day, have 
long ceased to be numbered among 
the stock pieces of the theatre. In 
Sully’s corps, the most distinguished 
operatic actress was Madmoiselle de 

aupan—the Lola Montes of her age 
—whose beauty, daring, and scandal- 
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ous career, have formed the subject of 
Theophile Gauthier’s infamous ro- 
mance. To Lully, whose facetious 
talent, we may add, was highly esti- 
mated by Moliére, succeeded Moreau, 
who is now chiefly known as the 
composer of the fine choruses of 
Racine’s Esther. Of this musician 
we are told that he gained the inspi- 
ration which breathes through the 
sacred songs of the daughters of Sion, 
in a tavern in the Rue St. Jacques, a 
bacchanalian studio, which no mem- 
ber of the opera ever passed without 
putting up his horse in the yard, and 
dropping in to enjoy a glass and chat 
with the thirsty psalmist. Sometimes 
those interviews lasted several hours. 
On one occasion his visitors, Letang 
and Favier, dancers of the Academy, 
having left their horses eight hours 
without food in the court-yard, the 
animals managed to effect an entrance 
into a bed-room, where they made 
their dinner of a straw mattress,— 
which article the owners presently 
found enumerated among the items 
of their tavern bill. 

Cambert, the rival of Lully; by 
whose intrigues he had been driven 
from the superintendence of the Aca- 
demy, was, on his arrival in England, 
in 1659, patronised by Charles IL, 
whose penchant for every thing 
French, manners and music, is well 
known ; and to his exertions, in con- 
nexion with Grabul, we owe the first 
introduction of the French Opera in 
London. Under the Commonwealth, 
indeed, the first entertainment of this 
class, written in English—the Siege of 
Rhodes—was produced at Sir William 
Davenant’s theatre ; but it was not 
until 1671 that the public perform- 
ance of the French Opera was institu- 
ted. A few years later, appeared the 
Dido and Aneas and King Arthur, 
of Purcell, the most creative musical 

enius which England has produced. 
The merits of Purcell’s vocal and 
instrumental music need no allusion ; 
not only was he the most original, but 
the most dramatic and national of 
British composers; and though, as 
Burney says, surpassed by Handel 
in harmonic art and arrangement, he 
is as superior to the German in ex- 
sressing the accent and passion of 
English words, as an original poem to 
a translation. It is now chiefly by 
his music to Macbeth, that the 
public are enabled to estimate the 
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genius of this poet of music—a com- 
position which, for sorcerous subli- 
mity and wild picturesque awe, has 
never, even by Mozart, been equalled. 

The Italian Opera, introduced into 
England at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, presented, as then 
performed, so many incongruities, 
that Addison made it the theme of 
several of his most humorous papers. 
Before the appearance of Almahide, 
it had been the custom for Italian 
and English vocalists to sing their 
parts in their respective languages. 
“The hero of the play,” says the 
Spectator, “ usually spoke in Italian, 
his slaves answering him in British ; 
and the lover frequently made his 
court, and gained the heart of his 
mistress, in a language she did not 
comprehend. At length, however, the 
audience got tired of understanding 
half the opera, and, in order to ease 
themselves entirely of the fatigue of 
thinking, finally ordered that the en- 
tire opera should be performed in an 
unknown tongue.” These remarks 
are, indeed, as applicable now as in 
Addison’s day ; nevertheless, so won- 
derful is the power of music, that the 
Italian Opera, despite its incongruous 
character, has lost none of its attrac- 
tion. The libretto is at best but the 
canvas of the painting; and while the 
emotions of an audience are excited, 
and their fancy charmed by the unlo- 
gical, but all-expressive, language of 
music, they care little for the verbal 
substratum. 

Though the ballet dates from the 
foundation of the Academy of Music, 
entertainments of this sort, in con- 
nexion with the masque, had been 
common in France from the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Such pieces, 
consisting of songs, dances, and spoken 
dialogues, were generally composed 
on occasions of royal marriages or 
those of the nobility. Many were 
extemporized with great magnificence, 
the Ballet Comique du Royal, for 
instance, cngene to celebrate the 
nuptials of the Duc de Joyeuse, 
having, it is said, cost 3,600,000 
francs. It was not, however, until 
1681 that female dancers were en- 
gaged in those entertainments, which 
presently became so much the rage 
that the greatest personage took part 
in those of the Court; even Louis 
XIV. delighted to appear in his fa- 
yourite part of the Sun, in Flora ; 





and though in 1669, after enacting 
the congenial role of the celestial lu- 
minary for the eighteenth time, he 
declared his Terpsichorean career 
ended, so strongly was he actuated by 
this indigenous French passion, that 
he reappeared the next year in the 
Amans Magnifique of Molitre. Of 
the Gallic love of dancing many anec- 
dotes are told. Even one of the grand 
monarch’s armies were observed to 
perform a pas while advancing to 
storm one of the citadels in the Low 
Countries ; and there is a story nar- 
rated of Trebon, one of the members 
of the Academy, to the effect that, 
having a petition to present to the 
Regent, he first read it in prose, then 
in verse, and presently, not finding it 
likely to be granted, volunteered to 
dance it; the effect of which latter 
appeal was so powerful, that Orleans 
had nothing left but grant the request 
of the pantomimic advocate. , 
The ballet d action, invented by the 
Duchess of Maine, was about this 
time imported into England, between 
which country and France a reci- 
procal interchange of entertainments 
took place—the one having adopted 
the minuet, the other the country 
dance. In those days in France the 
entire expenses of the opera—chorus, 
ballet, musicians, decorators, &c., 
merely amounted to 67,000 francs, a 
sum less than half of what is now 
given to a first-rate soprano. When 
the Regent assumed the direction of 
the opera, his first administrative act 
was to appoint the Duke d’Antin 
manager, instead of the musicians, and 
to admit authors, hitherto confined 
to the pit, into the amphitheatre,— 
not as a mark of respect, but in order 
that in the event of their hissing the 
penenetenn of their rivals, they might 
e more easily detected and expelled. 
At the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century the theatre was the 
scene of constant disturbancés. A 
third of the habitues, following the 
example of the Regent, generally made 
their appearance in a state of intoxi- 
cation. Frequently attempts were 
made by the audience to cross the 
balustrade which separated the bal- 
conies from the stage, and even break 
into the actresses’ dressing-rooms, 
which were guarded by sentinels ; and 
combats nightly occurred, in which 
ersons Were wounded and sometimes 
[illed. In 1717, Peter the Great, we 
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are told, having visited the opera, was 
observed to fall asleep. Upon being 
asked whether the entertainment 
wearied his royal senses, he replied 
that on the contrary he likeditto such 
excess, that he had simply gone asleep 
from motives of prudence. When the 
South Sea scheme burst, the Regent 
having on one occasion accompanied 
Law to the theatre, was obliged to 
have himconducted back by the Swiss 
Guard, to save him from the fury of 
the people; and one night, when the 
scene from Lully’s Alcesti, in which 
Charon refuses to admit those shades 
into his bark who had no money, a 
man in the pit having cried out— 
“Give him some bank-notes,”’ the 
audience took up the cry, and so much 
tumult ensued, that it was found ne- 
cessary for a time to withdraw the 
music. Among the celebrities of the 
ballet at this time may be mentioned 
Marie Anne Carnargo, a girl of Spanish 
origin, who created so great a furore 
that people constantly fought at the 
doors on the nights of her perform- 
ance—every new fashion was intro- 
duced under her name, and so great 
was the conflux of customers to her 
shoemaker, that that artist in a little 
time made his fortune. Another 
famous danseuse was Mademoiselle 
Sallé, who is remarkable for the num- 
ber of friendships she formed with 
the distinguished writers of the age ; 
while Voltaire having celebrated her 
from feet to forehead in his verse, 
Fontenelle gave her letters of intro- 
duction to Montague, ambassador at 
the Court of England, in which 
country her personation of Pygmalion 
was long famous; and when once, on 
the occasion of her benefit, she re- 
ceived the most valuable ovation 
memorized in theatre history,—purses 
of gold having been flung upon 
the stage, followed by a shower of 
bonbons which differed from those 
ssliehpie manufactured by confec- 
tioners, inasmuch as the sweetmeat in 
each consisted of a guinea. 

Handel, who came to England at 
the invitation of the Elector, and who 
had produced his Rinaldo in 1711, 
and his other famous pieces, Pastor 
Fido, Tesio and Amadigi, in the 
succeeding years, established, in 1720, 
the Academy of Music, with the ob- 
ject of perpetuating the Italian opera 
in London. It was supported by 
George L. and a number of the nobility, 
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by whom a large fund was raised, and 
under Handel’s direction a series of 
operas by himself, Buononcini, and 
Ariosto, and in which the great vo- 
calists Faustiana and Cazzoni per- 
formed; but their success was indif- 
ferent, and the appearance of the 
Beggar’s Opera, as was observed by 
Arbuthnot, served as a test of the 
naturaltasteofthepublic. Theefforts 
of Handel, however, to create a taste 
for the Italian opera appear eventu- 
ally to have triumphed; and the ex- 
cellent arrangements made under his 
direction, have since his day been 
followed with intelligence and spirit. 
Lenesino, Durastanti, Nicolini, Mi- 
notte, and other famous vocalists, be- 
longed to his corps; above all, Farin- 
elli, who, if we can credit contem- 
porary accounts, seems to have affected 
audiences in a more powerful manner 
than any succeeding vocalist. 

As early-as 1645 the Italian opera 
was inaugurated in Sweden by Queen 
Christina, who sent a vessel of war 
to convey Balthazar Fern from that 
country to Stockholm. In Vienna it 


was established with surpassing mag- 
nificence by Leopold L. 


Lady Mary 
Montague, who visited the great open 
air theatre of that city in 1716, tells, 
among other things, that the decora- 
tions alone cost thirty thousand pounds 
sterling. As far as theatrical effects 
are concerned, we are told that the 
opera has made little, if any progress, 
since the seventeenth century, despite 
the advantages of gas, electric light, &c., 
in illustration of which St. Evremond 
‘is quoted, who tellsus that in Louis the 
Fourteenth’s time the sun and moon 
were so gloriously represented at the 
Academie Royale,that the Ambassador 
of Guinea bent forward in his box to 
offer those orbs a religious salutation 
—the effect produced on the super- 
stitious negro, however, is hardly a 
test of the perfection at which scenic 
decoration had arrived in those days. 

The eighteenth century produced a 
multitude of great singers. Besides 
Faranelli may be mentioned his rivals 
Catiarelli, Gabrielli, Buranello, Calar- 
ma; Mesdames Mara and Toldi, So- 
phie Arnould, &c., all of whom gained 
an European reputation. In England 
Storace and Mara flourished for a con- 
siderable time in comic and tragic 
opera, and presently gave place to 
an equally delightful singer, Madame 
Banti, who, after an applausive career, 
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died in poverty, in 1806, at Bologna. 
This cantatrice having dissipated her 
fortune, and having nothing else to 
leave her countrymen, bequeathed her 
larynx, which was of extraordinary 
size, to the municipality of the above- 
mentioned town. Passing over Gras- 
sini, Mrs. Billington, and others, we 
arrive at the period when the opera 
was illuminated by a star of the first 
magnitude—Catalani, who made her 
appearance, in 1806, in Portogallo’s 
Semiramide. Her voice, which was 
a soprano of prodigious compass, re- 
markable for sonorousness, power, 
charm, and beauty, is said to have 
united the excellences of the greatest 
singers—the expression of Grassini, 
the energy of Pasta, the delicious 
flexibility of Sontang, and the three 
registers of Malibran. Her groups, 
triplets, and mordenti, were wonderful 
perfections ; while for brilliancy of 
style and marvellous ae of execut- 
ing the most difficult passages, she 
was then and continued without a 
rival. As an instance of the vast 
sums which she obtained during her 
career, We may mention that the pro- 
ceeds of asingle concert season of four 
months in London amounted to ten 
thousand pounds, a sum which she 
subsequently doubled during her tour 
through Scotland, and Ireland,—in 
whose capital she made her last ap- 
pearance in 1828. After delighting 
the world for thirty-five years this 
singer retired to a villa near Florence. 
The appearance of the cholera in 
Italy forced her to fly to Paris, where 
she fell a victim to the plague she had 
thus sought to avoid, in 1849, at the 
age of seventy. Of Catalani’s hus- 
band, Valabreque,—who was chiefl 

remarkable for his stupidity,—the fol- 
lowing anecdote is told. During the 
rehearsal of an air at the Italian opera 
at Paris, Catalani found the pianoforte 
accompaniment too high, and ordered 
Valabreque to see that before the per- 
formance the instrument was lowered. 
Accordingly, he called for a carpenter, 
who, by 4 direction, removed the 
pianoforte feet. In the evening the 
cantatrice finding that the instrument 
was as high as ever, accused her hus- 
band of having neglected her orders. 
Upon which the latter, calling the ar- 
tisan, demanded how much he had low- 
ered the instrument. ‘Two inches,” 
wasthereply. This piano, in its muti- 
lated condition, was long preserved in 
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Paris as an evidence of Valabreque’s 
profound musical knowledge and acute 
intelligence. 

For many years the genius of Gluck 
reignedsupremein the French Musical 
Academy, which institution he bene- 
fited, both by endowing it with several 
of his masterpieces, and by abolishing 
its ancient repertoire, and substituting 
instead his own compositions and those 
of Piccini, whose introduction of the 
finale contributed so much to the suc- 
cess of subsequent operas. In June, 
1781, after the representation of 
Gluck’s Orphée, the Acadimie Roy- 
ale was burnt to the ground. Im- 
mediately after, however, the new 
Opera House, commenced and finished 
within the surprisingly short space of 
eighty days, opened with Sacchine’s 
Chemene, in which the best singer 
and actor of the period, Huberti, ob- 
tained a signal success. In 1790 the 
city of Paris, then actuated by the 
Revolutionary furore, having assumed 
the management of the Academie, in- 
troduced a series of novelties—among 
them a melodrama founded on the 
Scriptures, Zhe V'aking of the Bas- 
tile, &c.; and during this time the 
subscription rent, which had amounted 
a few years before to 475,000 livres, 
vanished. The greater number of 
its patrons were expelled or guillo- 
tined. During the political events of 
1791, the departure of the King, his . 
recognition of the Constitution, &c.,the 
opera underwent several changes of 
title—Academie Royale, Opera Na- 
tionale, &c.; and finally the institn- 
tion, during the Revolution, fell under 
the direction of the prominent sans 
culottes, Henriot, Chaumette, and 
Hebert. During their administration 
all pieces in which kings and queens 
appeared were for a time forbidden ; 
and when they were subsequently 
obliged to have recourse to the reper- 
toire of the monarchy, the kings gnd 
princes of the opera were turned into 
representatives of the people, mayors, 
&c.; similar substitutes were found for 
every word in any way appertaining 
to the ancien regime; and in the Com- 
mittee su uently organized, the 
singers and cers were chosen— 
not on account of their artistic merit. 
but on the ground of their litical 
principles. A certain Leonard Baurdon 
during this period composed a work 
instinct with revolutionary spirit, en- 
titled, “Death of the Impostors; or 
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the Inauguration of the Temple of 
Truth,” in which the first scene re- 
presented a church built with skulls, 
a sanctuary in which flowed a foun- 
tain of blood, and all whose scenes 
and incidents were of similar cast. 
Leonard appealed constantly to the 
directors, actors, and actresses, to pro- 
duce this chef d’euvre (which though 
printed at the expense of the Re- 
public, was never performed), and on 
their hesitation threatened to have a 
guillotine erected on the stage, to ex- 
pedite their acceptance. Nor in those 
days was such a threat altogether 
vain, Hebert having already drawn up 
a list of thirty-two persons connected 
with the opera, which when in a 
jocose m he was accustomed to 
show to the singers and dancers, say- 
ing with easy familiarity—‘ Some day 
I shall send you all to the guillotine. 
Hitherto, indeed, I have been pre- 
vented by two reasons—first, because 
ouarenot worth thetrouble;secondly, 
use I want you for my amuse- 
ment.” This fatal list, Beaupre, a 
comic dancer, is said by various hu- 
morous stratagems (chief among them 
that of intoxicating Hebert), to have 
obtained ; though on the day after the 
ferocious sans culotte was sufficiently 
recovered from his pdtations to draw 
up an identical copy. Another fa- 
mous democrat also, named Lays, hav- 
ing upon one occasion insisted on 
Mademoiselle Maillard (famous for her 
personation of Gluck’s Armida), walk- 
ing in a procession as the Goddess of 
Reason, and she having refused, Chau- 
mette being appealed to, settled the 
matter ina brief and forcible manner, 
by stating—‘ Well, citoyenne, since 
you refuse to be a divinity, you must 
not be astonished if we treat you as a 
mortal.” Though the Reign of Terror 
was little favourable to art or artists, 
it is a remarkable fact that the num- 
ber of play-houses in Paris were im- 
mensely increased. Thirty-six theatres 
were always open, and despite war, 
famine,and guillotine,always crowded. 
Not only thé administrators, but 
several of the librettists who wrote 
for the opera, perished under the 
axe. Champford killed himself to 
avoid a similar fate ; and we find that 
between 1792-4, sixteen ns con- 
nected with the opera either perished 
by suicide or under the guillotine. 
Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy serv- 
ed to create a taste for Italian music 
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in the French army. Both the First 
Consul and his generals were admirers 
of the art; and, in 1801, an Italian 
company, under thedirection of Made- 
moiselle Montansier, reinstituted the 
opera at Paris. When at Dresden, in 
1806, the noes was so delighted 
with the performance of Brizzi and 
Madame Paer in Achille, that he en- 
gaged the company to attend him 
during the campaign of that year. 
Paer, however, objecting to the ar- 
rangement, and the prospect of a 
musical tour among a series of battle- 
fields, a plan was concocted by General 
Clarke, by which he was placed in the 
hands of the gendarmes and conduct- 
ed from camp to camp. Subsequently, 
the King of Saxony having Tiberated 
him from his engagement at the Dres- 
den theatre, Paer was ceded by a 
secret treaty, like a fortress, by one 
monarch to another, and ordered to 
start with his company for Warsaw, 
in the neighbourhood of which city 
fighting was then going on; and, 
where the Emperor, after conducting 
a battle in the morning, was accus- 
tomed to enjoy a concert of Pasiello’s 
music in the evening. Under the 
Republic, Consulship, and Empire, 
however, the opera did not flourish 
in France, nor did any of its com- 
posers, Spontini and Cherubini, pro- 
duce works which will bear the most 
distant comparison to those of their 
succedents, ini, Auber, and Mey- 
erbeer. 

Barren, however, as are the musical 
annals of Revolutionary France, Ger- 
many and Italy, during this period, 
produced some of the most famous 
operatic compositions, Mozart and Ros- 
sini having written the then greatest 
operas of the comic order; namely— 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Il Matrimonio 
Segreto, It Barbiere di Siviglia, and 
Don Grovanni, between 1786 and 92. 

Like the compositions of many of 
the greatest geniuses, musical and 
other, those of Mozart were little ap- 
preciated during his lifetime ; all his 

test works were received with 
islike by the Viennese, for whom 
they were written, and in consequence 
of the long war, which was equally 
injurious to the opera and ballet, they 
remained comparatively unknown un- 
til after hisdeath. After Mozart, the 
next great name among operatic com- 
posers is Rossini, who, for facility, 
richness of invention, gaiety, bril- 
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liancy, constructiveness, and dramatic 
power, has never been approached by 
any of the Italian, French, or German 
composers, his succedents—with the 
exception perhaps of Weber. Among 
the following of his school, the insipid 
and frivolous Donizetti, the languid 
Bellini, the restless and violent Mey- 
erbeer, and the abrupt melodramatist, 
Verdi, there is scarcely a trace of 
originality. The Barber of Seville, 
the entire music of which was com- 
posed within a month, still remains 
the ne plus ultra of European comic 
opera, while the merit of his other 
pieces, Cenerentola, T'ancredi, Otello, 
La Gazza Ladra, Semiramidi, and 
Guliame Tell, are still testified by 
the frequency of the performances. 
In those operas, some of the most 
famous singers, Fodor, Sontang, Pasta, 
Grisi, Malibran, have achieved the 
greatest successes—in Rosina, Son- 
tang; in Semiramidi, Pasta; in Le- 
perello, Lablache, still remain un- 
rivalled. The history of the French 
opera during the Consulate, Empire, 
and Restoration, is more interesting 
from the tragic incidents which oc- 
curred in its neighbourhood,thaneither 
its compositions or performances. This 
period, nevertheless, produced Auber, 
the greatest composer who ever arose 
in France, but whose works, with a 
few exceptions, belong rather to the 
comique than the grand opera. 

The lives and productions of Doni- 
zetti and Bellini occupy a large space 
in operatic history, but are both too 
recent and familiar to need much al- 
lusion. Though the first was, we be- 
lieve, the most prolific of Italian com- 
posers, having within his life of fifty- 
two years written sixty-four operas— 
two-thirds of which are quite un- 
known in England—there is hardly 
one whose merits have created so 

ermanent an impression on the pub- 
ic as the Sonambula, Norma, and 
Puritani of his short-lived contem- 
porary, the Sicilian Bellini. Though 
most of the great singers of the mo- 
dern school have formed their style by 
singing Rossini’s music, they have 
chiefly gained their reputation by 
performing in the operas of the above- 
mentioned writers. The Amina and 
Norma have been favourite parts with 
Pasta, Malibran, Lind, and Grisi ; 
but, though Pasta created those cha- 
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racters, she was surpassed in both by 
Malibran, who, at the same time that 
she equalled Grisi as an impassioned 
vocalist, was perhaps a finer actress 
than any of the group; and consid- 
ered both as regards her wondrous 
musical and general genius and ac- 
quirements, was decidedly the most 
remarkable personage who has ap- 
peared on the operatic boards since 
Catalani. It was also in Bellini’s 
operas that the first of modern tenors, 
Rubini, acquired his reputation, while 
TamburiniandLablache,thoughequal- 
ly remarkable for their versatile adap- 
tion of the powers to serious or comic 
parts, achieved their greatest success 
in those of Mozart. Among the great 
geniuses of the modern school, Weber, 
as a composer of romantic music, 
stands alone ; but, in England, great 
as was the early success of Der L'reis- 
chetz and Oberon, these fine works 
are now seldum produced, while the 
second great opera, the Fidelio of 
Beethoven, has now been translated 
into English, and though performed 
by Cruvelli, of late little appreciated. 
It is chiefly by his concert music that 
Beethoven is known in these coun- 
tries, by those symphonies which his 
biographer, Schendler, with charac- 
teristic exaggeration, declares to be 
“events of universal history rather 
than musical compositions of more or 
less merit.” As regards Hoffmann’s. 
Undine, it is by far the most spiritual 
composition which has appeared of 
late days; a work which, while the 
result of profound meditation, appears, 
from its unity, to have been written 
under one inspiration. Hoffmann’s 
music, indeed, from its singular power 
of expressing and realizing ideas, has 
been well named, “la musique de 
litterateur.”’ 

With respect to Mr. Edwards's “ His- 
tory of the Opera,” we can only add 
in conclusion that, though composed 
in a slovenly manner, it exhibits a 
large acquaintance with the subject; 
and though defective, both as regards 
its biographical and Critical elements, 
is, nevertheless, interspersed with a 
number of anecdotes, which render a 
theme, somewhat barren in itself, in- 
teresting—and may, upon the whole, 
be considered, a valuable addition to 
theatric literature. 
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MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART IV. 


Das waffer raufdt, das wafjer fehwoll 
MNedhts ihm den nachten Fup 

Sein herg wudhs ihm fo fehnfudtsyvoll 
Wie bet der liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpracht gu ihm, fie fang gu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdehn. 


I, 
CHURSTONE BOLEYN, ESQUIRE, M.P, 


CHURSTONE BoLEyn, Esquire, M.P., 
was come to town from Churstone, 
the family seat. His name was to 
be found in the column of elegant 
arrivals at Starridge’s. The journal 
of pur sang added, indeed, magni- 
ficently, “and suite ;” but this retinue 
resolved itself into the familiar valet, 
or garde de corps. 

A pale pink country gentleman, 
Boleyn of Churstone, M.P. Not 
raw and staring, and of an agricul- 
tural sirloin red, with an over satura- 
tion of the fats ard the juices, and 
the richer oils, induced by devotion 
to the ox, and the labours of the ox ; 
but a ripe softened pink, as though 
the sun’s rays had fallen there, direct- 
ed through the mellow medium of 
decanters of tawny port and 748 
claret. Not short and stout, but 
tall, and inclined to a gentle portli- 
ness. A soft mellifluous utterance, 
which came forth thickened by an 
implied undercurrent of fine old tim- 
ber, sir; demesne land, sir; neigh- 
bour, Lord Hartletop; balance at 
Hoare’s, sir ; and stake in the county, 
sir. A clean man, with bright shin- 
ing linen that reflected the spectator, 
and an eternal white waistcoat—co- 
pious, and yet glorious. These elders, 
respectful of their persons, deserve 
the reverence, and in a certain degree, 
the gratitude of society. Youth, and 
even a plated youth, is the incense it 
inhales most sweetly, and it turns 
with a just repugnance from the polite 
squalor and licensed neglect of ad- 
vancing old age. 

Churstone ‘Boleyn, Eoquire, M.P., 
was up in town at Starridge’s. Vis- 
count Hartletop, M.P., and colleague 
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of Churstone Boleyn, Esquire, was 
also stopping at the same select house 
of entertainment. We read these 
little entries in the column of elegance 
every morning, almost contemporane- 
ously with our prayers. The fashion- 
able fumes ascend with a grateful 
savour, commingled with the aroma 
of tea and hissing chops. It givesa 
sense of soft satisfaction to know that 
noble persons have come and have 
gone, are staying in town, and have 
passed away to the country. Nihil 
Scien alienum, and the rest; 
yrovided of course the humanity be 
Cae or Sévres. Mrs. Mildrington, 
the Dowager, as she now was, un- 
known to herself, read these precious 
notes with a sort of gluttony, in bed, 
before her prayers ; saw that Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., was come, and 
thought how she would ask him to 
dinner. 

A grave matter had brought Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., to town. The 
country, that is, the country, strictly, 
the prairies, where the old timber 
grew, and the broad fields of yellow 
corn and produce, raised by ancestral 
dependents and clansmen—the splen- 
did aggregate which ministered to 
the glory of pure blood and real no- 
bility was now fast hurrying to de- 
cay. It was notorious. Let that 
pass. “For the last five-and-twenty 
years, sir,” said Churstone Boleyn, 
isquire, M.P., in his well-known 
speech at the dinner of the Bindon 

yal Agricultural Show—Viscount 
Hartletop, M.P., in the chair—“for 
the last five-and-twenty years I have 
been, sir, a sad and sorrowful observer 
of this fatal deterioration in the spirit 
of the times. I have seen, sir, the 
links which bound man and man to- 
gether; the honest, sturdy yeoman, 
who make up the bone and sinew— 
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yes, the bone and sinew” —he repeat- 
ed, as the happy allusion brought 
thunders of adhesion—“‘ yes, the bone 
and sINEw of our country’s greatness 
—and his landlord—gradually shat- 
tered. I have seen, sir, that spirit of 
faithful dependence—that submissive 
trust—which was once the character- 
istic of our noble peasantry, gradually 
impaired. I have seen, sir, the fields 
—the green fields of merry England, 
sir--disfigured with smoke and fac- 
tory chimney. I have seen,” added 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P.,with warmth, 
“upstart vulgarity seating itself in 
the high places. I have seen, sir,’”—— 

But all that we really did see on this 
occasion can be found by the curious 
set out ina pamphlet entitled “Speech 
of Churstone Boleyn, Esquire, M.P., 
delivered at the Dinner of the Great 
Bindon Royal Agricultural Cattle 
Show —Viscount Hartletop, M.P., in 
the chair.” 

The sly and artfully concealed al- 
lusion to “upstart vulgarity in the 
high places,” was considered an ex- 
quisite thrust at a certain Huggs, a 
notorious soapboiler neighbour, who, 
with the low insolence of his tribe, 
had purchased land cheek by jowl 
with the Boleyn estates, and had ac- 
tually erected a chimney within easy 
view of Churstone windows. Soap- 
boiler he was not, strictly ; his were 
properly a sort of chemical works. 
Ant the whole cream of the thing 
was, that this Huggs, the soapboiler 
(or chemical works man), was sitting 
at the dinner, only a few seats re- 
moved from Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
and it was often afterwards men- 
tioned among the squires, with an 
infinite relish, how “Boleyn, sir, fixed 
him with his eyes as steadily as I 
look at you now. And if you had 
only seen, sir, how the r soap- 
boiler fellow hung down his head!” 
For the country, it will be seen, 
was one of the good old hunting sort. 
“We want none of these vile work- 
men and day labourers among us.” 
It was even whispered that the soap- 
boiling fellow had been originally fore- 
man of works, or in some such de- 
grading office. 

Churstone Boleyn, M.P., and this 
person were at feud. That is to say, 
the Member of Parliament was at 
feud with the plebeian. He required 
him peremptorily to take down his 
works, chimneys and all, and to re- 
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move, with his pans and implements, 
to some other parish. The low ple- 
beian actually refused—politely, cer- 
tainly, -but decidedly ; and the noble 
M.P., cut him—nay, got others to cut 
him. But the other seemed rather 
to thrive under this excommunica- 
tion ; nay, began adding to his works. 
And presently ChurstoneBoleyn,M.P., 
one day luckily discovered a little 
alkali floating down one of the sacred 
family waters—a tiny trout brook— 
and thought of legal steps. The idea 
filled him with delight. He felt an 
Indian joy. The very sight of the 
plebeian and his chimney was a daily 
exasperation. He would challenge 
this handicraftsman to a duel a la 
mort before the lieges of the country; 
bah! duel, with such fry as that? 
No, he would make the law his agent, 
and pay it to do his dirty work. As 
for soiling his fingers personally with 
a low indigenous proletarian, the idea 
was simply ludicrous. Themanshould 
be putdown. The “fellow’—he was 
usually alluded to by this designation 
—the “fellow” should be taught his 

lace, and for the purpose of teach- 
ing “the fellow” his place was Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., now in town, 
sojourning at Starridge’s select estab- 
lishment. 


II. 


A NEW ALLIANCE. 


Mr. MILpRINGTON, it will be recol- 
lected, was to dine with his parent on 
the next Thursday. True, he was 
still plunging through the morass of 
the heavy Patent case ; he was sink- 
ing and struggling in the thick miry 
a which clung about his limbs, 
and bid fair to drag him under ; but 
he was for all that making his way 
across—surely and steadily. Still, he 
had barely an hour’s surplus. It 
devoured him. And yet he was din- 
ing out,—taking a broad slice of di- 
version, on Thursday evening. 

“T have neglecte my poor mother 
sadly, of late,” said Mr. Mildrington 
to his lady. “You are the innocent 
cause; you have turned me into a 
monster of filial ingratitude—you 
should blush for such conduct.” 

The little lady was much pleased 
at this complimentary objurgation. 
Recollect, the memory of that uncom- 
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fortable scene, a few nights back was 
quite passed away. Weare all liable 
to be foolish sometimes, and are 
sorry in the morning. 

“T must dine with her to-day, 
poor soul!” he continued. ‘She 
has made a point of it. However, I 
shall get away as soon as I can with 
decency—that is, if the strange me- 
taphysical woman she keeps with her 
will let me.” 

Something jarred at the heart of 
the little lady, and her little foot 
pattered quick upon the carpet ; but 
she had been training herself these 
last weary days, and saw the folly of 
the thing. She must not be childish, 
nor must we set down this Mildring- 
ton of ours as a sort of conjugal Tar- 
tuffe ; for a sham conscience was tell- 
ing him that he had of late been re- 
miss, brutally unfilial. So he must 


go. In his cab he took out little 
select pieces from his armoury, tried 
their springs and working, and bur- 
nished them up. He looked forward 
with complacency to a night of some 
little stir and sparkle—to a night that 
is of true filial duties renewed, vamp- 


ed up again. Sweet are the pure do- 
mestic charities ! 

Through the unmelodious jangle 
which travelled along with him some 
pleasant little conceits came through 
his brain. These he laid hold by their 
gossamer wings, and put by for a 
season a little later on. He felt him- 
self in good “order” for a rare even- 
ing’s entertainment—for something 
fresh and intellectual. 

His mother was in the drawing- 
room, and also Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., the very cream of the country 
interest, tall, permeated with starch 
and general stiffening matter; and 
who suggested the idea that if you 
might take the liberty of bending 
him forcibly from the middle up- 
wards, he would creak and crackle, 
and eventually fly in splinters. At 
the moment that Mildrington was 
proclaimed by the herald menial, he 
was being ossified on the rug, and 
was clearly suffering the horrors of a 
polite garroting from his necker- 
chief. He was glad to know Mr. 
Mildrington—very glad, indeed ; and 
inclining towards that gentleman 
with a polite effort, something ap- 

eared to strain and creak interiorly. 
someway Mr. Mildrington thought 
he saw an artificial framework through 
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his waistcoat, and there was a lack of 
lubricating fluid about his tongue 
almost painful to the hearer. 

The door opened, and our hero 
looked towards it for that magnificent 
entry which he counted on. I am 
ready for her, he thought, at what- 
ever game she may choose. 

It was only Mr. Deacon, the ances- 
tral butler, proclaiming dinner, musi- 
cally. It was clear there was to be 
no triumphal entry this time. He 
looked round sourly, and that prodi- 
gious burst of filial affection which 
had taken him there, was of a sudden 
chilled. 

“Mary,” Mrs. Mildrington ex- 
plained, “ had gone out that morning 
to spend the day with some friends. 
She would be back at ten o’clock.” 

This was more offensive still. She 
should not have been absent on any 
pretext whatever; but, when she 

new beforehand that his Majesty 
the King had fixed, as it were, a 
“command night,” it was gross ; and 
it looked curiously like as though she 
had played this trick of malice pre- 
pense ; perhaps out of female spite 
for that little rout of the other night. 
Never mind; and he took his soup 
raging hot. He was very wroth. 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., took his 
soup with dignity, letting it down 
stiffly among the iron rods and general 
apparatus which Nature had furnished 
to him forits reception. Between the 
various spoonfuls he considered that 
the country was, so to speak, gone. 
The-old healthy feeling had died out 
(spoonful)—that gratetul dependence 
of the poor upon the rich tepoontal) 
—was—(spoonful)—evaporated. ‘“ 
have seen—(I shall be so old fashion- 
ed as to ask for a little more of that 
soup)—I have seen the yeoman—the 
bone and sinew of the land—(spoon- 
ful)—gradually estranged from his le- 
gitimate protector—(some bread, if 
you please)—I have seen—— 

Mildrington had not been at the 
yreat agricultural dinner—Viscount 

artletop in the chair—neither had 
he seen the shilling pamphlet which 
contained the famous speech. We 
have heard these sentiments before. 
So had Mrs. Mildrington. So hada 
fair sprinkling of his acquaintance. 

The country being gone utterly, 
and the connexion between its bone 
and sinew severed hopelessly, Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., grew much more 
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cheerful. He seemed to have got an 
instrument and loosed the tightened 
nuts and screw-bolts of his interior 
economy. By the emollients of good 
sound Madeira, and dainty entremets, 
which fluttered round the table, and 
wooed with a gentle importunity, the 
soul of our hero was pacified. His 
wounded spirit was lulled ; and: this 
mass before him, labelled, Churstone 
Boleyn, might be fused down into a 
sort of extract which might prove of 
use to him, Mildrington. Whatever 
he touched he might adorn certainly ; 
but he, at the same time, had the 
faculty of turning it to practical gold, 
of making it serve his purpose imme- 
diate, or even contingent, in some 
shape or other ; and so of this night, 
though his entertainment was in a 
manner cruelly frustrated, he put off 
his fuming and sulking, for a more 
private hour, and set himself to see 
what gain could be worked out of the 
figure here beside hin. 

Churstone Boleyn, M.P., having 
duly mourned over the daily in- 
creasing gap between the bone and 
sinew of the country and their natural 
protectors, cheered himself a little 
with some Madeira, and then pro- 
ceeded to bring up from the country 
the “soapboiling fellow,” which was 
always his legitimate supplement to 
the abstract theory. In fact, the 
abstract theory might not have been 
so diligently ventilated but for the 
offensive concrete shape which it 
chose to assume. 

The noble M.P., described the 
wretched man with much power, 
and took him through all the stages 
of his unhappy rise—“I actually be- 
lieve,” said Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
with a look as though he were going 
to be ill, “ he was originally running 
about barelegged, picking up half- 
pence—a common vagrant, sir; and 
there he is now’——. His feelings 
would not let him finish. 

Mildrington was an aristocratic 
plebeian. That is, he had a leaning 
to the genuine, unmistakable un- 
washed. He respected the chronicles 
of self-made men. He would preach 
to them at Athenzeums, and would 
take a dirty hand with satisfaction. 
But to your half-caste—your semi- 
decent, semi-noble fraternity, who 
would be on a level on any small en- 
couragement—these he kept at a dis- 
tance, with even insolence. The 
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gulf is so wide between A and Z, that 
there is no danger of fusion or con- 
tamination ; whereas, in the case of 
the intermediate letters, it is very 
different. And so Mildrington did 
battle bravely for the working classes. 
Well, scarcely. As far as the bare, 
naked principle, he might have step- 
ped forward ; but we can all see that 
this soapboiling case was one of pure 
vulgar insolence, quite rampant and 
offensive. So he was consistent; and 
being, besides, in an acid vein, from 
causes mentioned above, he began to 
switch the unhappy soapboiler with 
stinging strokes. The etching he 
gave of the low gutter blood—under 
the disadvantage, too, of having never 
seen him—was excellent. 

“A gross creature,” he said; “a 
human walking hint of a butcher’s 
shop—a raw and red sirloin, bursting 
out of a coat—beef in broadcloth— 
I see him perfectly.” 

“ Exactly,” said Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P.; “delightful. ‘Beef in broad- 
cloth’—very good, very good, in- 
deed !” and he chuckled pleasantly, 
until some of the iron rods inside ac- 
tually clanked against one another. 

“Yes, Mr. Boleyn,” Mildrington 
went on; “ it must be painful to be 
driven by the crowd against such a 
creature—to have his bulk resting on 
you, and his coarse, meaty face flam- 
ing into yours. 
when one of these strong crimson 
physiognomies turns in my direc- 
tien.” 

“You can have no idea what I 
suffer, my dear sir,” said the other 
gentleman. 

“And a loud, healthy voice that 
chills the heart’ —— 

. Yes, yes.” ; 

A laugh like the snorting of many 
horses ””——— 

“ Exactly ! capital! My dear sir, 
what a sense of realizing a truth you 
have. I see the man at this moment, 
and the fellow’s chimney actually 
smoking away in sight of the garret 
windows.” 

“ Monstrous!” said Mildrington. 

“ However, I saw Thrupps to-day- 
Thrupps, my man of business—and 
Thrupps has the whole case before 
him. He has my instructions. To- 
morrow a case shall be laid before 
counsel, Thrupps says. It is touchy, 
Thrupps says, dealing with these mat- 
ters—but it is a clear nuisance, and 
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we shall level the fellow’s chimney 
yet.” 

Mr. Mildrington then told, humor- 
ously enough, of a similar case which 
he had been “in” very recently, and 
which squared in a very remarkable 
manner with the present. The soap- 
boiling elerhent was wanting. The 
obnoxious material was chloride of 
lime, or some such chemical works. 
The proprietor was an odious plebeian 
also, and the outraged petitioner 
was an elegant patrician of large es- 
tates. He gave an outline of the in- 
cidents. Gales, it appeared, occa- 
sionally directed themselves full on 
the aristocratic tenement, charged 
with horrible mephitic vapours, 
which would have been tolerable had 
they been generated at a source which 
had the seal of good blood and stand- 
ing marked upon it; but the proprie- 
tor was a healthy and familiar ple- 
beian. To Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
condescending to enter into the equi- 
ties of the business, our barrister then 
broke out upon the law of the case— 
epitomized in a skilful fashion and 
in popular language what it was, 
examined and cross-examined Chur- 
stone Boleyn, Esq., M.P., elicited 
facts, drew conclusions, and finally 
jase that the law was with 
1im. 

“You shall level the fellow’s chim- 
ney yet, depend upon it,” said Mil- 
drington. “You shall stifle him 
with his own suds.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the noble 
M.P., with a dry, incorporeal. laugh. 
“Beef in broadcloth! I can’t but 
think of that. So like him! Very 
good! Uncommonly good! Really!” 

In the drawing-room—both gentle- 
men, balancing frail coffee cups in 
their fingers—Churstone Boleyn, Esq., 
is whispering with Mrs. Mildrington. 

“Ts this a busy time with you,” 
she asks of her son, “down at your 
courts?” 

“Well,” said Mildrington, smiling, 
“we slaves of the wig, or of the bag, 
are always pretty full. The attorney 
genii allow us no rest.” 

“Because,” said the other, “we 
are having some friends down’ at 
Churstone about the beginning of 
next month—a sort of shooting party, 
in fact ; and if you could, h’m—give 
us the pleasure of your society”»—— 

“He must,” said the queen, eagerly; 
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“T accept for him. He is working 
too hard. He wants air and rest. I 
accept for him.” 

Mildrington accepted in that feeble, 
self-denying fashion, with which it is 
customary to accept such invitations. 
It is waived off with an excess of 
modesty, yet, at the same time, toler- 
ated with a passive acquiescence. 

“Yes, you must come,” said Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., crackling with 
many alarming noises; “only a few 
friends. I want you to meet Lord 
Hartletop, my colleague. Ha! ha! 
I must tell him that. ‘Beef in broad- 
cloth’—really very good-—uncom- 
monly good! Ha! ha! Good night; 
good night. Glad to know you.” 

So they went their respective ways. 
We may speculate within ourselves 
whether our skilful Mildrington— 
trained man of the world as he is, 
and diplomatist of society—mapped 
out this little course of events ex- 
actly as it was to turn out. Had he 
said to himself, when sipping his first 
glass of Madeira and measuring the 
quality of Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
“This man shall admire me, and 
shall ask me to his house?” Perhaps 
it fell out by pure accident, and natu- 
ral association of events. We are no 
more privileged to see behind our 
hero’s dress waistcoat than any other 
unit of society. It came about in the 
most natural way in the world, what- 
ever was the secret cause at work. 

Churstone Boleyn, M.P., went home 
to Starridge’s select hotel, relaxing 
some screw or girder interiorly to 
admit of his being bent into a cab. 
Mildrington went home, too. He 
waited until close upon half-past 
eleven o’clock—no doubt out of pure 
filial tenderness ; for his mother was 
very anxious that he should stay— 
and he did stay, but without any 
seeming profit that she intended. She 
talked in an imperial manner of the 
Boleyns, and the state they kept. 
She sang their glories. On them 
waited the thrones, dominations, and 
principalities. And this to a chorus 
not altogether hostile. Finally, to- 
wards midnight, he, too, must go his 
way—perhaps a little fretted at hav- 
ing waited, more fretted still at having 
waited bootlessly. Beautiful, indeed, 
is this filial duty. 

As the prosaic cab drove away with 
our legal demi-god inside, another 
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drove up; and our legal demi-god 
saw its arrival perhaps with impa- 
tience. 


Ill. 


A CONJUGAL DETECTIVE. 


Tue little foreign watcher was up. 
She had a restless querulous lock. 
Thin pale delicate faces do not bear 
the strain and tightening of anxiety 
without receiving sure tokens. There 
were a hundred questions in that 
anxious physiognomy. This long 
delay might bode evil or good. Evil, 
associated with that indistinct sha- 
dowy daughter of evil, of whom she 
had only a dim mysterious conscious- 
ness. (ood, associated with a splen- 
did reconciliation scene—a crown of 
fireworks—a blaze of stars—a_ bene- 
ficent forgiveness! Poor child! A 
conjugal sister Anne up in her do- 
mestic tower, looking out for some- 
body or something to come. 

Mildrington came, not without a 
certain dignity. Perhaps he knew 
what was fermenting behind that 
pale face, and thought how he would 
make capital of it. He was quiet, 
passive. A very pleasant night--a 
sober family night. He had enjoyed 
himself much. The time had gone 
very rapidly ; no idea it was so close 
upon midnight. An impenetrable 
county cede there who afforded 
him infinite diversion. Quite a study. 
He quite played with the subject, as 
the Waltonians do with their fish. He 
knew he was secure. He dilated on 
the perfections of the county member. 
He hardly thought it was ten o’clock. 
Poor little sister Anne was still in- 
quiring. There was surely some other 
actor or actress not yet named. He 
had not enjoyed himself so much he 
did not know for how long. Finally, 
sister Anne put her question with 
hesitation, Who was of the party ? 
Well there was the county member 
—a rich study—no one else. How 
many pounds avoirdupois are lifted 
oft sister Anne’s heart and flung into 
the open street. 

“Where are my mails?” says King 
Mildrington, lolling imperially in his 
arm-chair. “ Any letters to-night?’ 

“No,” says the little lady; “no 
letters for you.” 

“Was the post here?’ says the 
king. 
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Little lady hesitates: “Yes,” she 
says, at last. 

“And who did 
says the king, affab. 

“Only a little from mamma,” says 
the little lady, in some perturbation. 

“Why,” says the king, contracting 
his brow, “that is the third letter 

ou have had within this fortnight. 

ow they do persecute you with 
their epistles. hat do they write 
about? Come, little woman, read me 
out your last. Let me see how mam- 
ua of the moustache writes !” 

The little lady was yet more per- 
turbed. 

“Tt is upstairs,” she said; “itwould 
not interest you. It is full of the 
fashions and of bonnets, and of °—— 

“Why, there it is!” said Mildring- 
ton, pouncing with a sudden swoop 
on a clip of hae lying on a desk. 
“ Foreign stmark! You little 
traitress ! what do you mean? How 
dare you deceive your husband ?” 

The king it will be perceived was 
in a very complacent humour. 

But the little lady was sadly trou- 
bled. She sprang at the letter and 
captured it. It was not worth read- 
ing out ; it was full of nonsense. He 
must not ask her; she begged of him, 
~ a favour. It could not entertain 
vem, 

“* Nonsense,” said Mr. Mildrington. 
“What is all this mystery about? 
You have no secrets from your hus- 
band, I hope; eh, little woman !” 

Greatly distressed, she kept fast 
hold of her letter. 

“You won’t ask me,” she said ; “I 
am sure you won’t!” 

“But what have you to conceal?” 
said Mildrington. “This looks serious ! 
Is there any mystery ?” 

“No, none in the world; but I 
should not wish you to see that 
letter.” 

“Oh, certainly. By all means,” 
said Mildrington, ironically. “Take 
back your precious document. Upon 
my word! This grows serious. Is 
it a nursery conspiracy? What are 
you plotting? Come,” said Mildring- 
ton, “come, little lady, don’t mbgeity 
your little secrets into something 


serious. 

Sorely troubled, she looked at him 
wistfully. 

“Don’t, don’t ask me,” she said 
again; “itis only the foolish gossip 


we hear from ?”’ 
y. 
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of foolish women. The fiddle faddle 
about fashions and such things.” 

-“T like the foolish gossip of foolish 
women,” Mildrington said, his hand 
still extended ; “and even their fiddle 
faddle. Besides, why object to show 
what is only fiddle faddle ?” 

“You would be very sorry to see 
it, yourself,” she said. “I know you 
would. That is—don’t ask it, please, 
don’t.” 

“Certainly not,’ he said, with 
mock politeness. “Do not set me down 
as Bluebeard, or a domestic tyrant! 
Monstrous idea! You not to read 

our own private letters. Forbid it, 
Sean) Let us say no more. I 
like fiddle faddle. 
no matter.” 

And thus he passed it off. Yet he was 
not pleased. According to the creed 
of every true husband, he deemed all 
his wife’s relations private ogres, and 
private ogresses. Because you choose 
one of the flock, you do not choose 
the whole. Nay, by that very right 
of selection there is an implied repu- 
diation of the rest. This was Ais 
theory, and therefore he did not love 
this profuse and secret correspond- 
ence. Presently he was down in 
the catacombs handling the bones of 
Chitty and Coke. 

Coming down stairs a day after- 
wards, he meets Dolly, the housemaid, 
with her brushes and dust gear, and 
among her litter of papers a foreign- 
looking envelope, with the outlandish 
postage stamping, meets his eyes ; it 
is but imperfectly torn across. He 
impounds it forthwith. ‘The little 
minx, with her secrets,” he says to 
himself, pleasantly. “I must ease 
her of these mysteries. Husband and 
wife have but one pair of eyes. There, 
she may rummage my papers, and 
welcome ; saving always my journal. 
There Mildrington speaks with Mil- 
drington ; is shriven by Mildrington.” 
Thus, pleasantly, did he perform this 
bit of larceny. He read it in his 
study, in his arm chair. In French, 
from the mother—her of the mous- 
tache. “ Ancient cat,” was the com- 
pliment he addressed to her at start- 
ing. Hereadit through, with a grow- 
ing interest. His face deepened into 
a frown. He tore it up. “So that 
is what is going on,” he said. “I 
must, must I? Ishall be made to do 
so, if I delay much longer. And she 
is to be firm and determined. Insist 
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I like gossip ; but 
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upon it. Due to her dignity asa wife! 
Whata game! And this treacherous 
little——. I will see how she will 
carry out her instructions. What 
discoveries we do make io be sure.” 
And he went back into Humpty and 
Dumpty, or some other “subject,” 
which was laid out before him on his 
descending. 

At breakfast, he said, artfully 
enough, 

“It is unlucky, truly, that every 
time I go to tell about our little busi- 
ness, some one always takes good care 
to be in the way. It seems as if it 
was done on purpose.” 

“Could you not go to-day, dear?” 
she said, suspending the flow of fra- 
grant tea. “Take her in the morning, 
when she is sure to be alone.” 

“Impossible,” said he, carelessly, 
“my day is quite full. I have nota 
moment to spare.” 

“ And won’t you try, dear ; do try. 
It is only one little plunge, and all is 
over in a minute, like drawing of a 
— ; and then how happy we shall 


“You see,” said he, “it is a very 
serious business. There are more 
difficulties than you are aware of. We 
must take time. A single false move 
might ruin us all. I assure you it is 
a very delicate matter.” 

The little lady here laid down her 
teapot, and came round. 

“You know I have set my heart 


on this, and I cannot tell a how 


uneasy I feel. Put yourself in my 
place—a stranger—the little alien, 
you used to call me—so helpless, 
without friends.” . 

Mildrington was almost smiling, 
for he was thinking of some passages 
in the letter which tallied wonder- 
fully with these sentiments. 

“And, besides,” added the little 
lady, drawing herself up, “it is only 
what is due to me—to my dignity— 
—as—as your wife.” 

Mildrington broke out into a loud, 
obstreperous laugh. The little lady 
—— short, deeply wounded. 

“Don’t look so,’ said he, still 
laughing boisterously ; “vour little 
dignity so amuses me.’ hat really 
was amusing him was the curiously 
exact reproduction of the passages of 
the torn letter. He relished hugely, 
looking on, as it were, through an 
imaginary keyhole. The little lady 
had no suspicion in the world, but 
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was wounded by this open scoffing 
at aoa eet [Ss to be 

A cleanly-folde e of le aper, 
laid before him towards ie Got 

advice and opinion,” set him in ex- 
cellent humour ; for it was in a mat- 
ter where one Boleyn was petitioner, 
and one Huggs respondent; and 
it was in reference to certain soap- 
boiling works down at Churstone 
that he was to advise. His little ex- 
ertions, then, of the night before had 
been put out to decent interest : the 
returns were very satisfactory. So, 
with much buoyancy, he flung him- 
self into Boleyn and Huggs ; hunted 
down precedents; found cases in 
point ; in fact, saw his way very 
clearly. “A good case,” he said, with 
enthusiasm; ‘““we must win for the 
Member for Buckram”—for he had 
graciously re-baptized him with this 
epithet ; and he wrote a confident 
and flourishing opinion, with the 
usual technical objections. 

And when he got home he found 
more of his interest paid back to him, 
for there was the little lady gazing 
ruefully at a monster card, on which 
was emblazoned that Mr. Churstone 
Boleyn requested the honour of Mr. 
Mildrington’s company at dinner on 
the Monday following, at Starridge’s 
Hotel; the time, the canonical hour 
of a quarter to eight. 

Mr. Mildrington smiled very hap- 
pily at this trophy. The little woman 

ept looking at it stupidly and rue- 
fully as before. These sad receptions 
and hang-dog airs were beginning to 
fret and chafe the lord of the house. 
He wished his woman to sham cheer- 
fulness against his return, even where 
that tone of mind was wanting. She, 
poor little soul, was no doubt think- 
ing how she was cut off from sharing 
in these triumphs; panting to get 
abroad into wax-light society—as is 
the very passion of these foreign 
women. 

* Really,” said he, “ this is gratify- 
ing—very gratifying—very polite and 
very considerate.” It was not the 
mere rejoicing at such a thing as the 
mere bounty of a stray dinner flung 
to him in this fashion: it was satis- 
faction at his own proper will being 
thus carried out. Still the little lady 
did not join the shouts of the pzan, 
or crown him rapturously. She kept 
twirling the card ruefully. 
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“What!” said he; “still mewling 
and puling! Come, little child—do 
not be infantine! What is it afraid 
of—or shall we send it to its nursery 
at once?” 

“T know it is very childish; but I 
don’t like your going to this place— 
to these people—I here a presenti- 
ment of some danger.” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Mildrington,” 
said he, with a sort of impatient sigh, 
“T am afraid you will shortly ‘S 
making me feel for you an awful re- 
spect—a distant reverence ; and once 
re take the shape of Mrs. Hannah 

fore, for me, then’”—— 

“Then ?”’ said the little lady, in 
some trepidation. 

“Why, then,” said Mildrington, 
“of course I shall entertain the pro- 
foundest respect for you, but I shall 
worship from afar off, not daring to 
approach such a paragon. Seriously, 
my child, I must admonish you— 
bringing one chair for you down to 
the front of the stage, as they do in 
the wrangling scene in the comedies, 
and another for myself.” 

In theatrical manner Mr. Mildring- 
ton did actually lay two chairs, and 
invited the little lady to seat herself, 
which she did, fluttering strangely. 

“My child,” said he, “does it not 
strike you that you are getting to be 
a sort of moist or damped blanket— 
a very little blanket, it is true, but 
still moist. You know, inthe hydro- 
pathic system, they have what is 
called in their slang, ‘packing.’ Well, 
= pack me every evening I return 

ome.” 
_ Little lady’s eyes suffused, and be- 
ginning to swim— 

“Oh!” she said; “I ‘pack’ you! 
That is” —— 

Mildrington laughed. 

“Don’t take it to heart, my child; 
but you do, more or less. Your clever 
little half-French head takes in a hint 
with oupTENS quickness. Think of 
the ‘packing’ now and then. First 
point of the meditation ; second point, 
ditto. I never could endure the hy- 
dropathic system in any shape. Now, 
let the little child go to its nursery ; 
I won’t lecture it any more.” 

She glided away without a word. 
Mildrington descended to Humpty ». 
Dumpty with a yawn. 
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Iv. 
DINNER AT STARRIDGE’S. 


Tat elegant caravanserai was a lit- 
tle flustered on the occasion. Pres- 
sure had been upon its elegant cook 
and other resources; not from the 
mere effort of the thing—for with 
ordinary creatures who came and went, 
and paid their bills, it had been done 
repeatedly, and on a more prodigious 
scale. But here it was the quality of 
host and guests that put the Starridge 
economy in a flutter. Starridge had 
been own body-servant to the late 
Lord Tate, and was with that dis- 
reputable old nobleman through most 
passages of his life. He had been a 
sort of useful Leporello in most of 
those pranks which caused no little 
talk and scandal at the time. In the 
last will and testament of the disre- 
putable peer was adequate provision 
made for this serviceable henchman, 
who, with his sudden rise to affluence 
became decent and respectable, and 
presently intermarried with a deceased 
countess's retired lady’s maid. Hence 
“Starridge’s.” Hence that select, 


fashionable, calm, tranquil, and fright- 
fully extravagant house of entertain- 
ment. The agricultural aristocracy 
came there; old Lord Cowmeadow 
always stopped—so did the Sir 
Charleses, the Sir Johns, the Sir 
Harrys, of the strong country in- 


terest. They came, saw, and paid. 
Starridge’s militia—the militia of 
waiterdom—was called out and under 
arms in the full uniform of the corps. 
The great state dining-room was to 

used. Every thing would be in the 
best taste. On this occasion will Star- 
ridge do or die. And yet at how 
many guineas a head, O Starridge! 

Churstone Boleyn, M.P., suffering 
acutely from the laundry garotte— 
the strangulation by cravat—so stiff 
and rigid that he must have had men 
at his back with the bolts and instru- 
ments, tightening him up expressly 
for this solemnity—was receiving his 
company on the rug. 

They were racy of the country, and 
had a flavour of hay—that is, of 
select or aristocratic hay. 

Churstone Boleyn, M.P., stood with 
a complacent pride, and felt his na- 
tural starch circulate through his 
veins with a genial warmth. Already 
on the rug were Lord Porkchester, 
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Viscount Hartletop, M.P., old Colonel 
Gumter, and Pontine Marsh, whose 
daughter married the old Duke of 
Mumsberry. On the sofa were dis- 
posed Mrs. Pontine Marsh and Vis- 
countess Hartletop. Here just enter- 
ing the door together are young Lilli- 
put (son to Sir George!—ah! so I 
thought), and Jones, of Jonestown— 
all our own set, you see. 

“How d’ye do, Jones— heard ’twere 
in town; how are ye Lilliput—Sir 
George well? Well,” continues Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., creaking at Lord 
Porkchester, “what do you suppose 
he did then? Having the honour to 
be in her Majesty commission of the 
peace, I _—— it my duty’”—— 

“Mr. MILpRINGTON !” 
Enters our archangel—brilliant, glit- 
tering, well-appointed, walking with 
dignity. There was no pause of ex- 

ctance, as is usual, followed by the 

urried entrance of a human being, 
rushing to his host. Neither did he 
a iy meanly, as though he had 
lost his way. 

“How dye do, Mildrington—glad 
you're come. Well,my lord, this low 
ene fellow’”—— 

ere he broke off for a moment, 
and whispered the noble persons 
with whom he was conversing; and 
Mr. Mildrington was introduced with 
all the heraldic forms which aristo- 
cracy requires in its introductions. He 
became one of my Lord Porkchester’s 
and one of Viscount Hartletop’s 
acquaintances, and interchanged the 
common courtesies of conversation 
with those noblemen. 

Enter now Mrs. Mildrington and 
Miss Boleyn, both proclaimed by 
the trumpets of loud-tongued heralds 
in black cloth tabards. The noble 
dame}swam in proudly, and was an 
emblem of matronly dignity. But 
for her who followed, rising from 
the sea as it were, borne in on the 
foam and vapour of tulle—this is not 
for plain prosaic chroniclers to de- 
scribe. she fell on Mildrington’s 
vision—Mildrington, whom my Lord 
Porkchester held then by the button, 
expatiating on Devons and Kerries— 
as a living Lorelei, descended from 
her rock, and come out to dine ata 
fashionable party. He wandered sadl 
from the noble lord, his Kerries an 
Devons. So palpable was his distrac- 
tion and his or disregard of a ques- 
tion put to him, as to the capability 
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of his own soil as a “rearing coun- 
try,” that the noble lord set him down 
as a poor sort of fellow, and took little 
or no notice of him for the rest of the 
night. 

“Man’s eye does not ordinarily take 
in the detail of a dress; nor when 
hereafter pressed to describe, can he 
do so without confusion and awkward 
floundering. Yet Mildrington’s—still 
as art-critic and purely xesthetical— 
wandered over lace and muslin flowing 
in Grecian folds—settled on golden 
ornaments that glistened in her hair 
—on the richer confectionary of de- 
coration, which the adornment for 
dinner parties exacts, and finally rested 
onthe glowing faceandthe famous eyes. 
Of excellent service is the gross dross 
of humanity all round. at bit of 
iron framework, Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., that aristocratic herdsman, Lord 
Porkchester, and those frothy rinsings 
of the ball-rooms, Lilliput and Jones, 
Mildrington welcomed heartily as 
foils. e was still, you see, no 
more than an art-critic, looking at 
pictures zsthetically, perched upon a 
matrimonial pone, the very stylites 
of wedded life. 

Lilliput had met her in the fashion- 
able fray. They had been drifted to- 
gether in the fortuitous gush of atoms 
which constitute elegant society. 
So when she was bestowed upon a 
sofa, he drew near with that snug air 
of proprietorship, and strict private 
confidence, and snigger of infinite 
relish, which is now the recognised 
mode of approach. Your men of war 
and scarlet delight specially in this 
secret mode of address. ut this 
Adonis, superfine in chaste shirt and 
tie, and stud and chain-work, and 
glistening in his black cloth skin, did 
not profit by his familiarity. His 
words were not heard—his chuckle of 
mutual confidence raised no corres- 
ponding smile. He was frozen away 
out of it; and Mildrington, from afar 
off, in his capacity of art-critic and 
lover of pare beauty in the abstract, 
saw his discomfiture. 

renee - = oo was a > 
cancy; but he did not hurry eagerly 
to fill it. Perhaps he was indifferent 
—perhaps he other reasons of his 
own—artful ones, too. ' 

However, here is herald-at-arms 
breakingit softly to Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., that he is served; and here is 
the whole flock, duly yoked in the 
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bonds of holy dining wedlock, rustling 
in mae procession into a contiguous 
chamber. Some few men, for whom 
mates were not to be found, are 
doomed to a hopeless dinner celibacy 
—the temporary monks of the party, 
and follow at the rear ingloriously. 
They are spectacle to the platoon of 
serving men drawn up at the door, and 
feel their shame acutely. 


Vv. 


DIVES FEASTS. 


The grand bangueting-room at 
Starridge’s had been swept and gar- 
nished for the festival There was 
a buffet of silver and crystal on the 
sideboard. The table stretched away 
like a long cathedral window, glisten- 
ing with the meee sheen and subdued 
—— light of pale yellow and ruby 
hock glasses. A field of fresh, dainty, 
creamy napery. Boadly Gonne, who 
says a neat thing nowand again, which 
has a good circulation, said he liked 
seeing “even tables with their clean 
shirts on.” A coup dil of frosted 
silver, pink flowers, cool, icy-looking 
jugs; its ill-assorted company of 
glasses, personifying the Seven Ages 
or seven wines of man ; and long lines 
of grimly-shaped volutes, our napkin- 
nests or pockets, wherein rolls repose 
sosnugly, likenew-laideggs. I wonder 
if a Feejee gentleman, who has moved ° 
in the best society of his country, 
were suddenly introduced to this pre- 
paration, and were bidden to divine 
what its purpose was, what answer 
would the Feejee gentleman give us. 

Company glide up the lane between 
the file of chairs and the table. A 
little hesitation as to which they will 
e.ect, is allowable to the paired. 
Gently do ministering elves from be- 
hind propel the chairs inwardly. An 
instant’s pause for the decent fiction 
of an unspoken grace, and the war-feast 
has begun. 

That beneficed clergyman, Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., had united our 
Mildrington to Mrs. Pontine Marsh, 
a poor soul—a feeble thing five hun- 
dred degrees below his intellectual 
level—an unsuitable match—a dining 
mariagedeconvenance. Many live toge- 
ther very unhappily during this wed- 
ded life of theirs. Mildrington regarded 
his alliance with disgust; but by some 
strange shifting, some freak of that 
providence whose department is din- 
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ing, or possibly by sheer accident, had 
Mildriz m and his bride—his dining 
brid ifted up beside the princess of 
the feast, Miss Boleyn—a sort of 
morganatic, or literally speaking, left- 
handed alliance. Ah! for that ne- 
glected wife of his on the right—sure 
to be left, if we are at all accurate 
in speculation—to pine in sorrow for 
the rest of dinner. Waiter-witches, 
far down at the end, have got a caul- 
dron among them, and are busy with 
incantations, working spells with a 
soup ladle. Waiter-elves in black 
trip it along deftly, pattering with 
nimble feet, performing mystic rites 
over each ic with green and white 
tions. tinkle—-not a clatter—is 
eard. Churstone’ Boleyn, M.P., who 
must have had extra workmen screw- 
ing at his nuts and bolts, finds them 
all tight and firm, sits up rigid, sip- 
ping his soup; or with an oscillatin 
crank, his head turning in a stee 
socket, glances from side to side at 
. his banquet, his elves, his company. 
It is a gratifying spectacle, these serfs 
tripping it—crossing each other—and 
ministering to his magnificence. He 
is pasha of the dinner, and these are 
his slaves—saving that they wear no 
turbans. Practically, he has bought 
them—for the night. They would 
ut their foreheads to the ground 
fore him—these men—in abject 
prostration ; or lift his sacred foot 
and lay it on their heads, provided it 
were duly considered in their wage. 
The chatter does not wax so loud 
at first. Consider this is but the 
honeymoon, asit were, and our wedded 
pairs are all in all to each other. 7'hat 
species of wedded bliss will surely 
outlast a course or two. So we are 
busy drawing cheques of the ordinary 
description upon each other’s minds, 
honoured in the usual way, taken up 
with facility, cashed in the shape of 
observations barometrical—specula- 
tions pluviose and ventose—facts 
within the province of the Registrar- 
General ;—in short, those universal 
assets which the veriest — 
among us, in matter of talk. as 
always lying to his credit. These 
things afford a decent subsistence 
during the first act, while the serfs 
are busy with their soup and fishes. 
Cubes of the two fashionable fishes 
are in process of distribution. Pink 
flakes, flakes snowy white—yet how 
firm !—rest before each, according to 
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his choice. Rich and turgid flows 
the ensanguined stream of lobster- 
sauce; and now, at each one’s ear, 
a luscious voice, that seems to have 
d through a jelly medium, is 

ne up softly, breaking the news 
privately, that here is, indeed, Ma- 
deira or sherry brown, or sherry 
of the paler order. That function 
rests on a gross and distended menial, 
curiously inflamed about the face, 
saturated, as it were, with the flavours 
and juices of ghostly and departed 
dinners. He is Chief of the Slaves. 

It is grievous to see how soon a 
little nuptial coldnesssetsin. Wedded 
barely a few minutes, and yet there 
is indifference, if not positive distaste. 
Faithless mates; some have already 
gone 7 in their hearts—they are 
weary of the yoke. The accounts are 
overdrawn ; there are no assets left. 
Some are absolute mendicants, and 
are already able-bodied paupers in the 
workhouse of silence. 

Forva decent interval, Mildrington 
fulfils all his conjugal duties, and is a 
tolerably faithful spouse. Mrs. Marsh, 
poor soul, is but an average creature, 
one of the commoner sipkine of so- 
ciety. So, for a while, he endures her, 
at least throughout that soup and 
fish act; — x to listen to her 
vapid babblings. But there is other 
music on his left. 

The mind—the soul-—has its gala 
nights. There are festival days, when 
all things are in fit tune and harmony 
—when scenery, music, lights, feast- 
ing, wines, fall in suitably, and are 
in perfect keeping. For no very ra- 
tional reason we hold carnival—we 
are filled with good things. This 
was such a night to Mildrington. 
Something whispered that he was 
there still but in capacity of art critic. 
Yet, see here are the runnels of mous- 
seux, the fountains of champagne, 
hissing and bubbling ; the syrupy pro- 
clamation issues from the saccharine 
throat of the distended aga, or chief 
of the slaves. 

That princess on Mildrington’s 
left has been constant to her tem- 
porary lord for about the same span, 
or so. With the passing away of 
ow and .fish, she, too, has become 
rail. 

The general diapason has now 
swelled to a key something louder’; 
rigid tonguesare ing sot free, and the 
buzz swells amain. The complacent 
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chuckle, and sensual relish of one’s 
self, heightened by a sense of pro- 
miscuous good cheer, is broken in 
upon by the protruded dish. Into 
the very centre of smug jocosity and 
empty remark is thrust the extended 
mess of pottage, the proffered cutlet, 
according to the Maintenon—accord- 
ing to the Soubise, or to the “ Victim” 
—or the Fly-in-the-Wind—Vol au 
vent—if the brain of Starridge’s chef 
have been prompted in that direction : 
or, possibly the delicate game birds ; 
forthe turn of these joys has now come 
round. Let us take, then, of the goods 
the gods provide us with. And here is 
the chief slave,with all the port wine 
in his face, whispering, ever so softly, 
that he has Moselle wine, and Cham- 
pagne wine, ready. Let us but 
choose. 

Much louder now the noise. Now 
nearly all have forsaken their lawful 
spouses, with a shameless disregard 
of decency, and are wantonly disport- 
ing with the spouses of others. 

Churstone Boleyn, M.P., having 
had a serf to unscrew him a turn or two 
privately from behind—is actually 
stooping across the tablé, and see- 
ing the relations between the honest 
peasant and his natural protector 
established on a firmer basis. He is 
at that moment seeing the day—a 
long time back now—when blood ob- 
tained a proper respect—when upstart 
fellows, sir 

“Very nice girl—pity she gives her- 
self airs. The young fellows will have 
nothing to say to her” 

“But a to put up flesh 
upon her. give you my word, sir, 
the tons of Thorley’s food we have 
spent upon that beast” —— 

“Not fifty people there, Aw ’sure 
you, you might have walked through 
at any hour. Came away in disgust, 
at one.” 

“Old relations weakened. I have 
seen the gradual decay of that mu- 
tual dependence of the old English 
yeoman upon” 

“Judge grossly ignorant—prime 
beast—finest bull in county. I ought 
to know—but, if the fellow knew his 


“T was engaged. Now what could 
I do, you know? And so I threw 
over Miss”-—— 

“One of the strangest things 
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really the most marvellous thing. It 
quite took 7 breath away. Villiers 
assured me that moment, he thought 
of a poor wretch of a coolie who used 
to clean his hookah in India, and 
who was afterwards killed by a sun- 
stroke and arrack combined.” (It is 
Mr. Lilliput, who is lecturing on mo- 
dern magic.) “Now Villiers protests 
the man could not have the remotest 
notion that he had been in India— 
and presently he pulls up his sleeve, 
and there he saw on his arm, in mauve 
letters, the name of the coolie! This 
is Villiers’ story. (Madeira, please)” 

Mildrington and the lady on his left 
hand are very busy indeed on this 
night. His face, at the beginning 
turned to the east, now has veered 
round altogether, and looks steadily 
to the west. Hers, originally towards 
the west, now looks to theeast. The 
brighter sides of the two luminaries 
are opposite. 

The miserable derelict spouses— 
mean vessels—whose office through 
life is to take such treatment, sit up 
foolishly, and look wistfully from side 
to side. They are outcasts. They 
have no communion with either right 
or left. The thing occurs sometimes. 

What do our pair talk of so ear- 
nestly. The face of Mildrington, bent 
over, seems to flash and reflect light, 
like the surface of the plateau. Cor- 
responding light in that other face. 
Alack ! he has not talked so earnestly, 
or with such zeal (not even before his 
Honor, Sir Palmer Woodcock, on mo- 
tion), for months back. Our pair are 
above the vile sensuary influences of 
meat and drink ;—and yet, somehow, 
the flowers and machinery of the ban- 
quet are emollient on the most ethe- 
rialized natures. Thatenforced duress 
—that fettering two prison guests to- 
gether, in the pleasant galleys of the 
dining-room, though often a living 
guest is chained toa dead companion— 
is perilous, Syrens—(so should there 
have been a slave to whisper in his 
ear on his triumphant car, instead of 
the agreeable chimes of Moselle and 
claret)—syrenssit in chairs—to the full 
as dangerous as those other licensed 
Loreleis, who have their residence far 
away in the Rhine rocks. Waters 
rush, and waters swell, and roll tem- 
pestuous down—dining rooms. 
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VI. 


DIVES REVELS. 


Inevitable is death and judgment— 
yet scarcely more inevitable than the 
notorious saddle. That saddle is fate. 
For the dining man, it is as the sword 
of Damocles, in mutton—not, indeed, 
suspended over his head, and dripping 
by a hair, but pointed at his waist- 
coat. So, with perhaps a less recur- 
rence, the festival Poultry, robed, like 
the just, in white—the accompanying 
tongue, faithful as Damon to his Py- 
thias. So with the birds of the air 
and of the cover. Serfs flit by all the 
while, diligently, and set the stream 
of wine flowing. 

The voice of my Lord Porkchester 
is borne athwart the apergre—sten- 
torian— 

“A humbug, sir. Don’t tell me.” 
—(in the society of one sex he would 
have strengthened the epithet, and 
made him a humbug lost for all eter- 
nity..—“Down at Porkchester we 
would put him in the stocks. Td 
expose bis conjuring tricks. I’d rap 
him—rap him over the head and ears 
—ho! ho!” 

Miss Boleyn was exactly opposite 
the bucolic peer. For his gross, al- 
most brutal incredulity, she felt the 
bitterest contempt. 

“My father has mistaken,” she said, 
“and asked one of my Lord Pork- 
chester’s prize animals, instead of my 
Lord himself.” 

“A noble beast,” said Mildrington, 
smiling. ‘So pastoral--so admirable 
—-80 savage. e must win the chal- 
lenge cup.” 

The bucolic peer, whose birthday 
must have been the anniversary of a 
cattle show, broke in here with a pro- 
digious low— 

‘Hey, Miss Boleyn! you swear by 
these fellows. I know that well 
enough. What’s-his-name is one 
of your pets—must beg pardon for 
taking away his character. Am told 
he is one of the bran new prophets.” 

My lord, though noble by birth, was 
by nature but a hind for her. He 
was not worth scorn or contempt. She 
laughed. 

“Can I blame invincible ignorance?” 
she said. “If I was to preach to 
your lordship of cows and swine, and 
fearfully fat animals, I should be 
talking of things I know nothing 
about.” 
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“Or,” said Mildrington, “if you 
were so ill-natured as to laugh at 
Lord Porkchester himself as ‘a bran 
new prophet,’ in the matter of Al- 
derneys or Highlands, or that famous 
boar”—— 

“You must respect my spiritual 
faith,” she said, “and I will venerate 
your religion of the flesh.” 

Lord Porkchester gave a prolonged 
low of delight. 

“Religion of the flesh ! very good,” 
he cried. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar approves,” whis- 
at Mildrington. “You may be 
n 


appy now.” : 
1e large eyes turned upon him. 

“Why Nebuchadnezzar ?” she said. 

“That king grazed with the beasts 
of the field,” he said, smiling, “and 
found pleasure therein.” 

This theme of spiritualism thus 
launched, was greedily accepted, and 
waxed from side to side with much 
liveliness ; for the gospel by percus- 
sion has many ardent followers and 
amateur catechumens. As with every 
new creed, so with the gospel of per- 
cussion. It was met with the ridi- 
cule of fatuity and sheer ignorance ; 
also with the ridicule of knowledge ; 
also with grave argument—which did 
not reach the point—and with a blind 
and insane enthusiasm. 

We should have been there to hear 
thatstrange lady, Miss Boleyn, preach- 
ing rapturously—dilating fervently 
on this suitable theme. We should 
have looked on, wondering with the 
rest; some of us, no doubt, mutter- 
ing, bas bleu, femme forte, and other 
extracts from man’s vocabulary of 
jealousy. And yet there was none of 
the didactic austerity of skilled or 
learned women—no professorial man- 
ner—nothing of the she pedagogue ; 
buta genuineardour—a eebin enthusi- 
asm. Ido not believe in the hocus- 
oe of tables and the foolery of 
divination by postman’s knocks. She 
did not so much embrace these tenets 
as protest against empty stupid scof- 
fers—pure Pagans of the nineteenth 
century, who, were the Christian 
faith to be preached again as a new 
gospel, would jeer complacently, 
an¢ any, “my dear sir, it can’t 
be!” She ravished them all that 
night. Bovine Porkchester, among 
the rest, protested he would go and 
see the fellow next day. Mildring- 
ton, too, among the rest. It is no 
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use being tender or mealy-mouth- 
ed on this point, for clear-sighted 
readers have long since seen whither 
this unfortunate gentleman is tend- 
ing. Even the idle fiction of an art- 
critic was castaway. This mummery 
of art-criticism is no more than play- 
ing with fire. At this symposium 
of Churstone Boleyn, M.P., all the 
guests seemed crowned with flowers ; 
a flood of pink light filled the room. 
This lady seemed to have a special 
nimbus round her head. It had been 
better for our hero that he had not 
been at this fatal banquet, and that 
he had regretted he could not have 
had the honour of accepting Mr. 
Churstone Boleyn’s kind invitation 
to dinner for —— evening. Though 
perhaps no particular occasion is re- 
sponsible, for any crisis; which if it 
comes not now, will come later, if it 
as to come. It was a pity at least, 
that on this day so tender and plastic 
a humour had seized on this sad 
Lorelei. By a cruel chance it was her 
whim to be inviting and to be gentle. 

Now the shapes of tottering gold, 
of Magenta-coloured creams, the well- 
iced puddings, very soothing and grate- 
ful, have been swept away. The land 
is flowing with claret—it flows from 
the wide-lipped jugs. Fingers play 
absently with the dried fruits and 
French crystallizations. Man is 
brimming with philanthropy towards 
his fellow-man (and woman)—feels a 
gentle glow under his waistcoat—a 
grateful sense of repletion. He gazes 
on his thin cup-shaped glass with 
swimming eyesand a moist tenderness, 
as the decent menial fills it from be- 
hind with a gush. After all life is not 
sobad. There isa good deal of worth 
in the world. 


vil. 


THE PITCHER AT THE WELL. 


There! there is a flutter and rustle 
of female garments, a gliding back- 
wards of seats, a brusque staggerin, 
to feet from some, a general wreck of 
napkins, and the houris have passed 
away from Paradise in a file. They 

one, the abandoned Mahommedans 

raw closer, and become happy in 
their own gross way, which the law 
of society enjoins. We send round 
the bottles briskly, and talk loudly. 
By a strange reaction, my Lord Pork- 
chester has become moody and melan- 








choly. His heart is far away think- 
ing, it may be, of his prime pieces, and 
his tender heifers, a his superb prize 
sow. Somehow the main debating of 
his table converges to Mr. Mildring- 
ton. His words appeared to drop 
wisdom—to the guests at least. Vis- 
count Hartletop was observed listening 
with a profound deference, Pontine 
Marsh with an equally profound re- 
pugnance, both excellent symptoms 
of sound respect. Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., regarded him with admiration. 
It was now politics—it was now the 
musical glasses. Mr. Mildrington was 
very pleasant on the extensive range 
of cabled which lay between both. 
There was that coming election at 
Dipchester, so soon as next month, 
where young Misseltoe (the Honour- 
able Charles Misseltoe), son of the 
noble Viscount, was about to stand 
on the family interest. For actually 
some commercial person—some one 
in trade—a tallow-chandler, or book- 
seller, or yarn-spinner, or some such 
thing, were about to stand in opposi- 
tion. This was not the time exactly 
to express his views of the frightful 
pass the country was come to. ow- 
ever, they would be hard put to, to 
make their battle. The noble Viscount 
candidly owned that. 

“Mr. Mildrington is coming to 
Churstone just at that time,” said 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P. “We shall go 
over and help you. Mr. Mildrington 
shall speak for you.” 

“T accept the delightful task,” said 
he. “We shall destroy the commer- 
cial Amalekite between us. I shall 
dance upon his body, as they do in 
the Rolls Court. A pocket borough 
you said, I think ?” 

“Well,” said Viscount Hartletop, 
amending the indecorous phrase, “ it 
has always been in our family.” 

“ Monstrous!” said Mildrington ; 
“and this fellow has dared to intrude 
—or rather the electors have dared to 
intrude him upon you? It is appal- 


“Tt is dreadful,” said the noble 
Viscount, innocently. “It is a pub- 
lic cause, however, and all who are 
not with us are against us. I am 
glad you are coming down. Hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you at 
Hartletop also.” 

They joined the ladies—that is, 
they went up stairs from their elegant 
troughs, having had their meal, to 
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recreate the houris, no doubt long 
desponding through their absence. 
Noble gentlemen, newly come up from 
dinner, wear a dewy, moist aspect, 
and are apt to lie out in a limp, good- 
humoured fashion upon ottomans. 
Let there be no misunderstanding. 
Here is no-allusion to Noah’s little 
failing. These things are not within 
the decencies of society. 

Mildrington was not of this demor- 
alized company. He was contem- 
plating (in his art-critic’s gown) one 
of Mr. Gibson’s exquisite coloured 
statues. Possibly, a month back, he 
might have checked himself in this 
devotion. Someway, of this festival 
night, there was no such sense of 
self-restraint. He did not enter 
brimming with a wincy benevolence, 
as did many of his brethren. He was 
calm, cool, and with a pulse beating 
rationally, and yet made straight for 
where the Canaanitish woman was 
seated. The pitcher goes tolerably 
often to the well with a fair chance 
of security. Nay, our Mildrington 
had, over and over again, passed to 
and from the well, with a certain 
foolhardiness and defiance, but un- 
ome. But oss ~ has eee 
against the parapet, and been chippe 
and cracked. eders not know his 
misfortune as yet. 

Viscount Hartletop, M.P., has a 
box at the opera to-night, and will 
takethe whole party onif they are will- 
ing. Some have other engagements; 
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Our American cousins pride them- 
selves on going ahead; but they 
have something yet to learn from the 
folk on this side the Atlantic. It will 
be time for them to boast their supe- 
riority whenever their Government 
can raise, as readily as ours is now 
doing, some twenty-eight millions a 
year in taxes for the national defence 
alone. It sounds an awful sum to 
pay for insurance against perils that 
may never assail us; but John Bull, 
being rich and prudent, yields himself 
to his fate with a growl or two of re- 
solute goodwill, and snatches a sip of 
doubtful comfort in wondering which 
of hisneighbours would bear so heavy a 
burden without breaking down. For, 
look at it in what way we will, it isa 
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and my Lord Porkchester notably 
hangs back, who would far prefer the 
orchestra of the farm-yard. For him 
there were bovine basso profundos, 
ox voices of a surpassing timbre, 
worth dozens of the human order. 
Dorking poultry, and their sweet 
diapason, were to him Sontags and 
Titijens. So he did not go. About 
half a dozen of the party repaired to 
the box of Viscount Hartletop, and 
it was noticed that Mr. Mildrington 
afforded to Miss Boleyn all that aid 
which is found so necessary in as- 
cending or descending the stairs of 
public places of amusement. In that 
curtained recess, to which mounted 
from below the soft harmonies of 
the divine orchestral army, this pair 
sat, retired, and paid no attention in 
the world. Unmusical Mrs. Mild- 
rington, triumphant, glorious, and 
with joy at her heart, watched 
from afar, yet without watching ; de- 
vouring the observation of Pontine 
Marsh, with a relish and gracious- 
ness that must have confounded that 
gentleman. With him such apprecia- 
tion of his powers was comparatively 
rare. Something was whispering to 
her glad heart that the last rivet of 
ee was being then driven home. 

verily believe that proud and mag- 
nificent lady would have been glad to 
sink down and die happy. For what 
she had lived for was about being ac- 
complished. 
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burden which only a strong sense of 
urgent need and a wise regard for the 
national well-being, would enable the 
richest, boldest, and proudest people 
in the world to keep on bearing with 
hardly a murmur from year to year. 
That the national outlay for de- 


fensive op in times of outward 
peace should amount to some two- 
fifths of the whole yearly revenue, 
and to very nearly two-thirds of the 
money yearly required for keeping the 
state-machinery in working trim, is a 
matter for Englishmen to think quietly 
over at odd hours, taking care, of 
course, not to, shirk the difficulties 
before them by jumping to the lame 
conclusion long since accepted by the 


. Manchester school. Let them also 
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remember that this huge outlay has 
steadily risen from time to time, like 
the price of land in the neighbourhood 
of a flourishing town, until the mere 
fleabite of seventy years ago has 
swollen into a lump of portentous 
size and inveterate hardness. It was 
not mere talking from the purpose 
when Sir G. Cornewall Lewis traced 
the growth of our army estimates since 
the first year of the great French 
Revolution. In 1789 the cost of our 
soldiery for the two islands fell short 
of three millions, for an army of 
43,000 men. After the close of the 
French war Great Britain paid on the 
average nearly ten millions a year for 
a peace establishment of about ninety 
thousand troops. About 1832, indeed, 
the outlay had fallen to eight millions 
and a quarter, for an army of 97,149 
men. Bat in 1852, with a Saviour of 
Order on the French throne, we were 
keeping up a force of 119,000 men on 
an aie of £9,021,000. Then came 
the Russian war, with its unpleasant 
revelations of past shortcoming, and 
after the war there came on us a fear 
of our late allies, and the need of 
making improvements in our warlike 
weapons; so that we find ourselves 
paying over fifteen millions and a 
quarter for a peace establishment of a 
hundred and forty-five thousand men. 
And this does not include a round 
million for the militia. Thus, in a 
population twofold whatit was seventy 
years since, our military outlay has 
risen five-fold, and the numbers of 
our army between three and fourfold; 
while for every soldier, who, in 1789, 
cost us an average of eighty pounds a 
year, we have now the pleasure of 
paying a trifle less than a hundred and 
fifteen pounds. Of this difference 
some part must of course be ascribed 
to the difference between then and 
now in the value of money, and the 
remainder fairly represents the im- 

rovement which late years have 

rought about in the arming, training, 
clothing, and general management of 
our troops. hat with the increased 
strength of our land forces, and the 
increased efforts recently made to bring 
them up to the highest pitch of effi- 
ciency, by means of standing camps, 
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improved firearms, Government fac- 
tories, a well-organized staff, and so 
forth, we may readily believe that on 
the whole our soldiering is done for 
us at arate as cheap as reasonable 
men could welldesire. If Great Bri- 
tain must keep up an army of 145,000 
regulars, besides militia and volunteers, 
and the eighty thousand troops in 
India, maintained at India’scost, there 
is no reason to doubt that within a 
few pounds here and there, the public 
money is laid out to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Half of the five millions added to 
our army estimates since the Russian 
war may be ascribed either to the 
shortcomings of former days, or to new 
discoveries and improvements in war- 
like engineering. rd Herbert died 
too soon for his country, but not before 
he had established or set in motion a 
series of reforms, for which every true 
soldier will bless his memory. To 
him beyond all others our army owes 
whatever has lately been done for its 
better health, comfort, efficiency, and 
moral teaching—whatever, in short, 
was overlooked, or scouted, or kept 
out of sight in the days when sanitar 
science was hardly out of its shell, 
and a cry for retrenchment raised by 
a few well-meaning Radicals in the 
House of Commons, frightened the 
boldest friends of army reform. There 
is a world of eloquence in the simple 
fact that the death-rate for soldiers in 
the United Kingdom has within the 
the last few years fallen from 21 per 
thousand in the Guards, to 9; from 
15 per thousand in the Cavalry, to 6; 
from 15 in the Artillery, to 7; and 
from 17 in the Infantry, to 8. In 
some foreign stations the proportional 
improvement has been yet greater. 
For 27 who once died yearly in the 
Tonian Islands, there now die 9 out of 
athousand; in Ceylon the deaths have 
dwindled from 74 to 27; in Bermuda, 
from 35 to 11; in Jamaica, from 128 
to 17. If the good already done* has 
cost the nation something in the way 
of building new barracks or enlarging 
old ones, of maintaining an efficient 
medical staff, of thoroughly remodel- 
ling the hospital and commissariat 
services, of forming camps of exercise, 


*» Among the best of the many little reforms telling in the soldier’s favour, let 
us notice the doing away with ‘‘hospital stoppages,” that is, deductions from a 
soldier’s daily pay as long as he remained in hospital; a little stroke of cheese- 
paring economy which always seemed, if it could not be absolutely proved, unfair. 
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schools of musketry, soldiers’ reading- 
rooms, baths, schools, and gardens, let 
us bethankful that ourmoney has been 
so well bestowed, and that the British 
soldier has been rescued not a whit 
too soon from the wretchedness and 
the corruption, bodily and mental, to 
which he had so long been given over. 
Nor has it cost us a trifle to make 
timely use of the improvements 
which our men of skill have from 
time to time been developing in our 
engines of war. To our own think- 
ing, it may still be doubtful whether 
the new guns and rifles should wholly 
displace the old smoothbores and 
Brown Besses ; but good judges and 
high officials have thought otherwise, 
and so the gun foundries and small- 
arms factories, public and private, 
have been working merrily for some 
time past to fit out our fleets and ar- 
mies and fortresses with ever so many 
thousands of Enfield rifles and Arm- 
strong guns. The expense thus en- 
tailed on the country has, according 
to Sir G. Lewis, been lessened rather 
than increased by a division of the 
work between private manufacturers 


and the Government workshops at 
Woolwich and Enfield. We trust 
sincerely that he is right, though the 


tales that every one has heard of 
business bungled in Government dock- 
yards, are not of a kind to encourage 
rash hopes. Properly overseen, how- 
ever, Government work would, in all 
likelihood, be the better done of the 
two, and the check to extravagance 
supplied by a comparison with the 
charges for similar work done else- 
where, should tell in favour of its 
actual cheapness. Then again, what 
certain proof is there that these new 
Armstrong guns, which cost so much 
in the making, do, indeed, for general 
purposes, surpass guns of any other 
pattern hitherto tried or projected ? 
After all the costly experiments of 
late years, have we got the most use- 
ful weapon we could for our money ; 
or is it true that a little less haste, a 
little more openness to outside offers, 
would have insured us something 
less provocative of unfriendly com- 
ments from many different quarters ? 
Surely it is not so hard to invent a 
firearm, whether gun or rifle, which 
shall answer the Pepe of at least 
one generation. Already a notion 
seems to be going abroad that our 
Enfield rifles are unequal to the work 
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required of them. As for the Arm- 
strong guns, the controversy which 
began before the last Chinese war, 
shows little sign of dying away, 
though their inventor not long ago 
made out so clear a case in his favour, 
that every one declared him con- 

ueror, until the next shot fired from 
the other side seemed to blow some 
of his best defences into the air. Ex- 
periments in gunnery swallow up 
many thousands of precious pounds, 
and itis rather disheartening to think 
that so many tons of good gunpowder 
are yearly fired away, with so small 
a residue of proven and practical 
ae to the public. Of course, if the 

Jhitworth guns are a failure, there 
would still be thousands to believe 
in their efficiency ; but how is it that 
the voices against Sir W. Armstrong 
are still so many, and that his rival 
is still allowed to make bootless ex- 
periments at the public cost ? Either 
the Government are extravagantly 
courteous to a baffled projector, or 
their countenance of the more suc- 
cessful one rests on no strong ground- 
work of rational trust. 

Out of the large amount paid away 
for warlike stores, workshops, work- 
men’s wages, at least a million should 
in fact be written off to the account 
of our naval estimates; the War 
Office now taking the place of the 
old Ordnance Board. Another item 
of £211,000 expresses the yearly 
cost of that volunteer army which 
sprang into being hardly three years 
ago, and already numbers not far from 
two hundred thousand men. Here, 
at least, is an outlay which very few 
Englishmen are like to grudge. For 
less than a quarter of the sum dis- 
bursed on account of our militia, for 
a fifteenth part of the five millions 
laid out on the mere pay and allow- 
ances of our regular troops, we have 
the means of keeping together at least 
a hundred and fifty thousand good 
men and true, already by fit judges 
pronounced worthy to form up be- 
side their comrades of the line. If 
with that sum, or even twice as 
much, a volunteer army of that size 
can always be held ready for any 
need, however sudden or serious, few 
people, we think, would pause to 
quibble about mere names, or to ask 
why volunteers should look to the 
State for help and guidance in mat- 
ters of discipline and general control. 
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As long as they show power to help 
themselves, there is no reason wh 
the State should not help them in all 
practicable ways. If the movement 
80 promisingly begun should ere long 
be doomed to die away with the 
gradual wearing out of the first set of 
uniforms, or to fall asunder through 
squabbles among its leaders, England 
would at once lose the ground she 
has recently gained back in the re- 
gards of foreign rivals, or have largely 
to increase her regular army, at a cost 
of many millions, which even she 
could ill spare. But in such a likeli- 
hood we cannot for a moment be- 
lieve. There is heart enough in the 
movement to carry it over worse 
reefs than a party quarrel, or a diffi- 
culty about new clothing. The drill- 
round and the butts have gained too 
eep a hold on the popular feeling to 
warrant the fear of their being lightly 
forsaken by the bulk of their present 
votaries. A few careless or discon- 
tented members may tail off here and 
there ; a few weak companies be bro- 
ken up ; new members may not enrol 
themselves quite as frequently as 
heretofore ; but, unless the spirit of 
our fathers has gone out from among 
their children, we may surely count 
on maintaining, in time of peace, a 
volunteer force of little less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand trained 
soldiers. Whatever Government can 
fairly do to make that force as effi- 
cient as it certainly might be made, 
no fear of professional clamour should 
deter it from doing. Only let the 
volunteer system have a fair trial, and 
a few years hence we may find it 
ible to knock some millions at 
east off our army estimates. 

For, be the money well spent or not, 
fifteen or sixteen millions a year is a 
sum which ail tax-payers would like 
to cut down, if they could but see the 
right way how. John Bull is a ve 
Issachar for patience, and, like a 
who have much to lose, will pay well 
for the means of sufficient self-defence; 
but he would rather not keep more po- 
licemen about his premises than the 
times and his own sense of duty seem 
to demand. While learning to set a 
just value upon the soldier’s services 

e cannot blind himself to the good 
things already foreshadowed in the 
growth of another body capable of 
rendering no small or limited service 
on infinitely lower terms. If we could 
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only insure the permanent aid of 4 
hundred and fifty thousand — 
volunteers, well officered and boun 
together by certain uniform rules of 
discipline and conduct, we might safely 
venture, a few years hence, to strike 
off from our army rolls some thirty or 
forty thousand men, represented, in 
hard coin, by three or four millions 
sterling. At present, perhaps, we 
have not asoldier too many, but when 
the volunteer system shall have ridden 
out its term of trial, the country will 
certainly insist on a large reduction 
of the regular troops. But whenever 
that happens, let nothing persuade us 
to cut down the staff of the may 7 
a single necessary man, least of all, 
by a single department. Infantry 
soldiers may be had at any time to 
fill up the ranks of an old regiment ; 
but the doing away of a military train, 
or a commissariat service, can only 
entail the saving of a present penny 
with the certain loss of many future 
pounds. Ouraimshould beto maintain 
at all times the smallest practicable 
force in point of numbers, but a force 
so perfectly equipped inall things need- 
ful for active service, that, in time of 
danger, it may bear enlarging to an 
extent at the shortest notice, wit 
the least possible strain upon its 
working powers. Even our cavalry 
should be touched with a cautious 
hand; while very little, if indeed 
any, reduction should ever again be 
made in the strength of our artillery 
and engineers. 

Another source of saving offers it- 
self in the employment of our soldiers 
for many of the p ses now attained 
by the use of outside workmen. Why 
should the soldier be discouraged 
from helping to make his own clothes, 
to build his own barracks, to bake 
his own bread? But that would be 
an unfair interference with the gene- 
ral cg of labour? Nay; rather it 
would be carrying out the true prin- 
ciples of political economy, as well as 
the simplest rules of human justice. 
It is the voice of human selfishness, 
the mere cry of a shallow protection- 
ism, which forbids the Government 
to accept the industry of its regular 
servants for fear of taking the bread 
out of other people’s mouths. The 
soldier has his rights of labour as well 
as the outside workman. When he 
took the Queen’s pay, he left room 
for his neighbours in that trade or 
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calling which he had formerly pur- 
sued. When he leaves the army he 
has again to enter the broad field of 
daily work, to struggle as he best 
may with the crowd of rivals who 
would gladly elbow him aside. Be- 
tween these two periods he must do 
nothing, forsooth, but turn out for 
drill, and trust to his own resources 
for whiling away his spare hours !- The 
nation that hires him for one purpose 
may not use him, even at a fair rate 
of extra pay, for any other. A sailor 
may turn his hand to any thing; but 
if a party of apes fill up the void 
left by a set of ill-conditioned brick- 
layers in the building of a great pub- 
lic work, behold, how from many 
uarters swells the cry of injustice 
Tons to hardworking sons of toil! 
This way of barring the public em- 
ployer from the right of choosing his 
own workmen, what else is it than 
the very form of tyranny against 
which our master-manufacturers have 
repeatedly been driven to revolt? If 
Government were less quick to start 
at every shadow of so-called public 
opinion, they might save the country 
a good round yearly sum, and do the 
very highest service to the soldier 
himself [ err him in various 
kinds of work suitable to his powers 
and helpful in some way to the army 
at large. Government workshops we 
have already; why should no place 
be kept therein for such of our sol- 
diers, and sailors also, as sought to 
increase their earnings by honest 
means ? 
Less doubtful and more momentous 
is the saving that may, ere long, be 
decreed in another direction. Of that 
heavy bill which the country is re- 
quired to honour, some three millions, 
it seems, are incurred on account of 
colonial charges. Rather less than 


half that sum being absorbed by pure- 
ly military colonies, which no one, 
save Mr. Goldwin Smith, would seri- 


ously counsel us to surrender, there 
still remains a balance of more than 
a million and a half, which the mother 
country, it is said, has no longer any 
fair to pay. A vote of the House 


of Commons has just decreed that 
self-governing colonies should take 
upon their own shoulders the chief 
burden of their internal, and even 
some small share of their outward de- 
fence. The rule here laid down, and 
the distinctions drawn, sound fair 
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enough. Our American and Austra- 
lian colonies are bidden to undertake 
their own defence against all dangers 
from within, while the Imperial Go- 
vernment will continue to guard them, 
mainly at its own cost, against out- 
ward foes. The settlers at the Ca 
are not to look northwards for help 
against enemies of their own provok- 
ing, nor are the white men of New 
Zealand to drive their Maori neigh- 
bours into rebellion with the certainty 
of seeing British regiments hurry off 
to put them down. But what share 
can the West Indian colonies, with 
their strangely mixed population, just 
now take in their own defence, and 
how far should the Cape be regarded 
as an independent colony, rather than 
a useful halting place on the road from 
England to India? It is quite right 
that a people who have gained the 
privileges should also bear the burdens 
of self-government ; but, are all the 
self-governing colonies equally cap- 
able of preserving peace in their own 
borders? Can the Mauritius ever be 
viewed in any other light than that 
of a commercial and military post ? 
Let us not be too hasty in shifting off 
a burden which, even if we reckon 
Jamaica as a self-governing settle- 
ment, amounts to something Sie than 
a million and a quarter yearly. In 
that sum, too, is eden the whole 
cost of our Canadian garrisons, half 
of which, at any rate, must still be 
defrayed by the mother country, un- 
less we would leave Canada helpless 
on her weakest side, against the in- 
roads of her very ambitious neighbour. 
Let us be wary also of driving too 
hard a bargain with a people who 
have just been showing such hearty 
enthusiasm on our behalf. It is bad 
enough that the leading journal should 
indulge in illtimed and wholly ground- 
less taunts about the heaviness of a 
tariff levied by the Canadians for fis- 
cal purposes alone ; a tariff which they 
were even ready to make differential 
in favour of British goods. If the 
matter, however, be but fairly and 
nicely handled, we cannot doubt that 
all our greater colonies will emulate 
the good example already set by at 
least one or two, and that future esti- 
mates of our mili expenses will 
show under this head a difference in 
our favour of several hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

But for the cost of the late Cana- 
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dian armament, our army estimates 
for this year would have been less by 
nearly a million than those of last 
year, if we strike out the large sum 
owed us by the Indian Government. 
A saving almost as large is promised 
us by the navy estimates for the com- 
ing year ; but nearly half of that may 
be set down to the charges incurred 
last winter on account of the Trent 
affair, which, between the twoservices, 
has cost the country more than a mil- 
lion sterling. Lord Clarence Paget’s 
demand on us for this year amounts 
to rather less than eleven million eight 
hundred thousand pounds; and, as 
far as unprejudiced critics can judge 
from a statement seemingly frank and 
clear, the money will be laid out to 
the best advantage, allowance being 
made for a certain amount of the 
waste which seems inevitable under 
the present system of dockyard con- 
trol. We havestill to pay some three 
millions more than we did a very few 
years ago, but then it is comforting 
to feel that France no longer takes 
the lead in ship-building, and that, in 
point of numbers and general training, 
our ships’ crews are very different 
from those whom Sir Charles Napier 
led into the Baltic. Our Channel 
Fleet, small indeed but select, will 
soon boast the presence of two mighty 
ironsides, one of which, the War- 
rior, has but lately tossed unharmed 
through a heavier sea than Mr. Lind- 
say had ever encountered in all his 
former voyages. A fleet of twenty- 
eight ships, nine of them liners, will 
look after British interests in the 
Mediterranean, while thirty-one ves- 
sels, mostly liners and frigates, are to 
cruise in American waters. Besides 
these, some eighty vessels, frigates, 
corvettes, and sloops, are distributed 
in other foreign stations; including, 
we suppose, a larger force than usual 
for the East Indies, now that the old 
OCompany’s navy is to exist no more. 
Besides the Warrior and the Black 
Prince, nine more ironsides will, it 
is confidently hoped, be ready for 
launching in the course of this year, 
and four more between this and 1864. 
Three of these will surpass the War- 
rior in length and tonnage, and will 
carry their iron plating round stem 
and stern. The rest will mostly run 
much smaller—to four instead of six 
thousand tons; and, lastly, if the 
country is willing, trial will be made 


of a new kind of war-shark, a steamer 
of 2,529 tons burden, 240 feet long, 
drawing only — feet water, car- 
rying no masts at all, and showing on 
her deck six iron domes or cupolas, 
each armed with two Armstrong 
hundred pounders. This strange ves- 
sel is meant only for ’longshore ser- 
vice, and her cost will be compara- 
tively small. 
It is the frightful cost of our new 
iron frigates which mainly brings the 
early estimates up to a mark so much 
igher than they had reached in 
1858. Lord Clarence Paget told his 
hearers, that £368,000 will have been 
os on the building and arming of 
the Warrior alone. We forget by how 
many times this total exceeds that of 
even a wooden screw-liner; but it 
teaches us to regard as, at least for 
the present, hopeless, any return to 
those happy days, when even nine 
millions a year seemed in our eyes a 
galling burden. Iron plates five inches 
thick, and rifled guns of curiously 
welded make, are improvements for 
which we must pay in proportion to 
their seeming virtue. And the pains 
bestowed on our ships are matched 
by the efforts making to insure a con- 
stant supply of good sailors. What, 
with pay and allowances of various 
kinds, the sailor on service receives 
higher wages than the merchant-sea- 
man. Instead of the wooden-looking 
salt junk, and hard mouldy brown 
biscuit of other days, fresh bread is 
baked for him from day to day, and 
a Government factory, at Deptford, 
supplies him with first-rate beef, “fit 
for any gentleman’s table.” School- 
masters of a better class than hereto- 
fore will henceforth take care of his 
mental nurture. Naval barracks are 
building at Devonport, in order that 
our seamen may learn their duty, and 
keep out of mischief on shore. Some- 
thing is also said about a naval prison, 
wherein the sailor may undergo his 
sentence without risk of coming out 
more hardened than he went in. 
There are training-ships, in which 
2,500 boys are learning to become 
good seamen, while the same good 
office is done to 7,000 more distributed 
through the fleet. Besides the 54,200 
sailors and coast-guard men afloat, we 
are paying for a reserve force of more 
than 40,000 men, of whom at least 
10,000 belong to the Naval Volun- 
teers—a pleasing proof of the success 
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which has at last rewarded an experi- 
ment, in its earliest stages by no 
means promising. All these facts and 
pees imply new channels of public 
outlay. Every Naval Volunteer costs 
yearly thirteen pounds for his retain- 
ing-fee, while the yearly average for 
each boy on. training comes near on 
forty-five pounds. rracks are not 
built for nothing, and the beef cured 
at Deptford certainly costs more mo- 
ney than that procurable in the old 
way. Weare building larger ships; 
and our dock-yards, therefore, need 
enlarging. If no more three-deckers 
are on the stocks, there is somehow 
a sad lack of sloops and gun-boats, 
which lack must speedily be made 
good—by other hands, we trust, than 
those concerned in the rotten coun- 
terfeits run together during the Rus- 
sian war. The Admiralty, like the 
daughters of the horseleech, keeps 
crying, “ give, give,” and John Bull 
has bowels as well as gold. His kind- 
ness may not always be turned to the 
best account ; but, after all allowance 
for waste and mismanagement, we 
doubt, if even under a better system, 
the present rate of outlay could be 
lowered by many thousands of pounds. 

It is seldom that a Naval Under 
Secretary has so many good things to 
tell in one breath as Lord Clarence 
Paget had the other day. The fact of 
our Royal Naval Reserve having in 
two years or so reached its full limit 
of 10,000 men, would, in itself, be 
matter for much rejoicing, and the 
good sea-going qualities of the War- 
rior, scarcely clouded by the danger- 
ous oversight in her steering gear, 
were attested by speakers whose sea- 
manship added no small weight to 
their hearty praises. Besides sailors 
actually afloat, we may also count, it 
seems, at any moment on the services 
of 23,000 trained men and boys, ma- 
rines, coast-guard, and able-bodied 

nsioners. Of the 10,000 Naval 

olunteers, the whole, or much the 
greatest part, would be ready for ser- 
vice at six months’ notice, officered by 
the pick of the merchant navy, whose 
readiness to acceptthe terms so lately 
offered by Government goes far to 
prove the wisdom of an arrangement 
which strengthens the ranks of the 
Royal Navy by a due admixture of 
the smart seamanship and gentle- 
manly breeding, now-a-days not sel- 
dom found together among officers of 
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the humbler service. These volun- 
teers, officers and men, want nothing 
but a course of target practice to 
make them first-rate seamen of the 
line. The men of this class stand 
first on the shipowners’ books. Of 
the regular sailors afloat, two-thirds 
have now been enrolled for continuous 
service—a result that must tell with 
damaging effect on the crimps, and 
such like evil beings who have hither- 
to waxed fat on the follies of Jack 
ashore. The. foolish old custom of 
aying sailors for their mess-savings 
nas also, we are glad to see, been 
done away. Flogging in the navy has 
sunk from three per cent., in 1857, to 
14 per cent., in 1860, owing partly to 
a kindlier tone among the officers, 
partly to an improvement in the men 
themselves. Something, too, has been 
done towards bettering the general 
health of Jack on shipboard. The 
death-rate on the home stations now 
averages about ten per thousand 
yearly, while that for the whole navy 
amounts to an average of sixteen per 
thousand—a sensible improvement on 
former days, but one which still 
leaves room for better things here- 
after. Something or somebody must 
be yet to blame, that well-fed, well- 
tended men at sea should die faster 
than soldiers on shore. Are the men 
too closely crowded in the fore-part 
of the ship at night? It needs no 
experience of life in a man-of-war to 
fancy what the lower decks are like 
when the men are all asleep. Who- 
ever has done any travelling by sea, 
or walked the first thing of a mornin 
into some ill-ventilated, ome 
soldiers’ barrack—and such things 
are, or were not long ago—can guess 
how readily the worst forms of dis- 
ease take root and flourish in so 
tainted an atmosphere. Some system 
of thorough ventilation between decks, 
and an sickness of the largest possi- 
ble breathing room for the smallest 
number of men that will insure the 
efficient working of the ship at all 
times, would certainly abate the mis- 
chief, if such remedies were as easy to 
apply as they are safe to recommend. 
Perhaps the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers might furnish a 
hint or two in the matter of ventila- 
tion. To reduce the complement of a 
man-of-war is “ periculose plenum 
opus alew;” a thing by no means so 
easy as to jandsmen generally, and the 
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Times writers in particular, it often 
seems. No one can know better than 
the Secretary of the Admiralty for 
how many purposes a ship’s crew is 
needed other than that of getting the 
ship along. Accordingly, he begins 
with partial and tentative reductions 
of forty, sixty, and eighty men in cer- 
tain ships of the fleet, agreeably to 
their severalratings. Such a measure 
becomes all the more feasible on 
account of the reduction now making 
in ships’ armaments. The Revenge, 
forinstance, instead of ninety-one guns, 
weighing 533 tons, will carry seventy- 
one guns of far greater bore, weighing 
only 438 tons. The fewer guns being 
so much lighter will need fewer hands 
to work them. This large saving of 
upper-deck weight will entail, indeed, 
a certain loss of weight in the broad- 
sidealso ; about one-sixth of the whole, 
or 300 lbs. in the 1,780 lbs. fired under 
the reigning system. But the loss in 
actual weight of metal will be more 
than redeemed, we learn, by the sub- 
stitution of a hundred-pounder and 
six forty-pounders for so many guns 
of less calibre, it having been lately 

roved that a heavy shot of—say a 
fondied pounds, will do more harm 
than two of fifty each. Many of the 
guns, too, under the old system could 
only be fired straight in the one direc- 
tion, on account of the rigging in their 


way. 

The day of three-deckers seems very 
fitly to have passed away. Those 
huge floating fortresses, with their 
three tiers of death-dealing muzzles, 
must have proved as lumbering, top- 
heavy, and unsafe, as they always 
looked. But why should we go to the 
other extreme, and build nothing but 
frigates and gunboatst Could we not 
have a certain number of roomy, 
powerful, fast-sailing two-deckers, 

ual almost to any frigate in point 
of speed and seaworthiness, yet so 
armed, manned, and built, as to rival 
the old first-rates in their special line 
of usefulness? Our frigates now-a- 
days are a match for the two-deckers 
of the French war; a two-decker built 
on the scale of our larger frigates, 
would have made the Santissima T'ri- 
nidada haul down its colours in a very 
short time. Sea fights are still pos- 
sible, and steam prove the sure 
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friend of the stoutest crews and the 
best armed ships. As the French 
rushed to close quarters at Solferino, 
so will British sailors continue, inspite 
of all new appliances, to lay them- 
selves if pelilille alongside the foe. 
Size, speed, weight of metal, and 
strength of men, are still, we dare 
avow, of greater consequence than 
mere impregnability against attack. 
Whether we build our fleets of wood 
or iron, or a mixture of both, let us 
remember that fearless seamanship 
and high discipline will do more than 
five-inch plates and guns of fabulous 
power, to give our sailors the victory, 
as of old, against enemies stronger 
than themselves in mechanical means. 
Our naval supremacy must still de- 
pend on the unimpaired fineness of 
that human metal which Blake, Rod- 
ney, Nelson, Dundonald, found each 
in his turn so sure and ready to their 
hands. 

For the present, then, we must keep 
on paying heavily for the maintenance 
of our fleets and armies. The need of 
making up for lost ground with regard 
to the men, and of keeping step with 
the quick march of mechanical science 
in respect of our warlike munitions, 
seems to warrant an outlay otherwise 
far too large for peaceful purposes. 
In the case of our navy, too, it is 
France that virtually regulates the 
amount of our yearly disbursements. 
We have not yet fully regained our 
old distance from our nearest rival. 
There will be something to show for 
the money, if only in the improved 
organization of the two services, and 
in the gradually improving prospects 
of our soldiers and seamen. If an- 
other Lord Herbert may not easily be 
found, his successor at the War Office 
seems ready to walk in the same path; 
and the Admiralty for once can Seent 
a thorough sailor and an active ad- 
ministrator at the helm. Under such 
auspices we must wait and hope, con- 
tent to pay yearly £45 a head for boys 
under training, and more than half a 
million for soldiers’ barracks; if so the 
country may be insured a never-fail- 
ing supply of good ‘seamen, and many 
a precious life be yearly saved for its 
own and its country’s good from some 
form of unmerited suffering or un- 
timely death. 
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